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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


CONTROVERSIAL SPIRIT OF THE REFORMATION UNDER 
EDWARD. 


Ir is one of the painful conditions of humanity that we can only know 
the past by the representations of men who have generally had some 
misleading influence or other at work upon their own minds; hence it 
is no easy matter to profit by the experience of other ages. The his- 
tory of the Reformation strongly illustrates this position. The reports 
of party writers (and all are party writers) convey little but the 
honours of their own, and the infamy of their opponents’, cause. 
Kach class has propagated itself by regular descent to the present day, 

and many a disciple of l*oxe and Harpsfie Id could even now call 
down fire from heaven on the detestable papists, or wicked heretics, 
about him. 

There is indeed some appearance of a better feeling (if it is not 
leading to any confusion of right and wrong, a more insidious, though 
not less fatal, d: anger than aspe rity,) in modern authors. Collier, the 
fairest of old historians, i is being reprinte <d; Blunt’s exquisite sketch of 
the period has been extensively read; Lingard, although uniformly 
unfair by suppression, is seldom false or violent; Turner is strongly 
impressed with the general mediocrity of human virtue ; and Soames 
can feel for even a Romish martyr. 

Love of truth, for its own sake, should make every good man rejoice 
in this improvement; but there are higher considerations which increase 
its value. In the fervour of our admiration for individuals, their holi- 
ness, constancy, and wisdom, and in detestation of the cruelty and 
blindness of their antagonists, we transfer to ourselves, mere followers 
in their track, that kind of merit which can only belong to the 
masterly originators of a resistance to deeply-rooted error. We shut 
our eyes to their faults, because, having identified ourselves with them, 

e should feel their faults, if acknowledged as our own. And thus 
we lose sight of God’s inscrutable providence, which so overruled the 
commotions of the age, as to preserve his church, and emancipate his 
people, in these realms, from a spiritual tyranny, just before the 
council of ‘Trent canonized its worst abuses. 
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in a storm, the reformers beat off their enemies gallantly ; but both 
sides used unlawful weapons and foul language ; and if ours brought 
their ship safe into harbour, it was with sails rent and a shattered 
hull, 

In this view it may not be unprofitable to watch to its dark con- 
clusion the conflict of three pow erful disputants who conducted the lead- 
ing controversy of the Reformation, Gardiner, Hooper, and Cranmer. 
These were a who may fairly be considered as each the leader of 
a party. All deserve that respect which is generally paid to those 
who are ready to suffer rather than abandon a conviction; yet all, to 
some extent, failed in the exercise of that very virtue. lew will be- 
lieve that Gardiner ever honestly entertained and forsook the sentiments 
expressed in his book, “ De vera obedientia;”* or that Hooper was 
more convinced of the lawfulness of episcopal robes when he assumed, 
than when he ye ted himself to imp risonment for refusing, them ;+ 
or that Cranmer believed the fiftht of that series of confessions which 
appears to have been extorted from him to abate the honours of his 
martyrdom. 

‘The first appearance of an encounter between any of these three 
polemics gave promise of a Christian and honourable warlare. The 
act of six articles was in full operation when Sir Thomas Arundel sent 
his steward, John Hooper, to benefit by conference with the bishop of 
Winchester on the subject of transubstantiation. Hooper at the time 
was in all probability as muc ‘h a sacramentary as at any subsequent 
period of his lite ; yet the bishop detained him for four or five days, in 
which he e repeate idly debate d the matter; and finding his convictions 
unshaken, dismisse d him with an enttog ry upon his learning.§ 

iia er, however, soon found his ab ide unsafe in England, and fled 
to Zurich ; while Gardiner provided for the defence of his views on 
the topic of their dispute. In September, 1546, he published “ A de- 
tection of the Devil's Sophistrie, wherewith he robbeth the unlearned 
people of the true byleef in the most blessed sacrament of the aulter.” 
With such a cause as his, one cannot be surprised at his striking occa- 
sionally into a strain that reminds one of the abbot of Cross Raguel’s 
“Shortest and onely Way ;” telling the world, for instance, concerning 
transubstantiation, “that the church of God testifyeth and thynketh 
this to be the true beleef of the most blessed sacrament of the aulter ; 
that there is present the natural body and blood of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Good men in the same church with their bodily senses have 
seen and heard as much matter repugnant to their senses in the mysticall 
and devout use of the blessed sacrament as the devil now telleth in 
scofling tales, and yet therwith reteyned styll the same fayth inviolably ; 
wherefore all good men should likewise do the same nowe without 


* Foxe, 1051; ed. 14576, + Foxe, 1451. 
+ Soames Hist. of Ref. iv. 516. See also Todd's Life of Cranmer, and Crit. Introd. 
to ** Detence.” Cranmer certainly descended to evasion. ‘That he was guilty of 
falsebo Mm, 1S all but disproved, 


§$ “Yet bearvne in his brest a rrudgyng stomake 


agaynst Maister Hoper.”— 
Foxe, 1429. Llow does that appear 
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curiositie or serche how the same myght be which to good men shulde 
be a solucyon for the hoole matter.” 

But there were better arguments than these in the work, and some 
of them well put; as, the importance of seeking truth in a legitimate 
way, the invalidity of mere mystery as an argument against revelation, 
and the fact of some mystery being inherent in Christ’s body. He 
states as one sophistry of the devil the doctrine of a real presence 
without transubstantiation—a belief, as he calls it, in an impanate God. 
Against the sacramentary statements of Joy, Bale, and Turner, he 
adduces collections from St. Andrew (as he s says), Chrysostom, Ignatius, 
lrenzeus, ‘Tertullian, Augustine, Cyprian, Cyril, Hilary, and Jerome, 
and winds up with a well-written invective against the profane manner 
in which so solemn a subject was then commonly treated.* The re- 
sort to church as a place of preaching, not a house of prayer, which 
began already to prevail as its natural consequence, and the neglect 
of all church dise ipline by those who “ wyll pass none of their own 
private suppers, even on the greatest fas stynge day, without flesshe for 
deynties.t| Yet in the supper of the Lord, as the y call it, they devise 
a diete without de ‘lycacies to have nothing present but bread and 
wine.’ 

No sooner had this book arrived at Zurich, which was not until 
after a lapse of seven months from the date of its publication, than 
looper, then residing there, undertook to answer it; and in four 
months and nine days from that time appeared, in quarto, “ An An- 
swer unto my Lord of Winchester's : Booke, intytlyd, A Detection, &c., 
made by Johann Hoper, r, MDXLVII.’ 

The pre face of this rare book contains some remarkable passages on 
free will, in an estimate of the mischief Gardiner’s work was likely 
todo. The author then proceeds to argue solidly from Scripture and 
common sense against transubstantiation, but often runs out into long 
digressions on the enormities of Romish superstition, by which he 
conceives the mass has been stripped entirely of its sacramental cha- 
racter, and changed into Antichristian idolatry. He goes so far as to 
assert the unlawfulness of church governors enforcing any rule save 
that of the Bible, and inflicts a pretty severe castigation on such men 
as Cranmer, who, like Melancthon, inclined to give up anything for 
the double blessing of improve ment and peace. The most import int 
part of the book, however, is that in which he states his own views of 
the sacraments. The ‘y attest in a lively manner what has been already 
done, rather than do anything - ‘mselves :— Though he sayd the 
wyne was his blud, and the breade his body, he ment none otherw yce 
but that it re presentid his body.” Yet it hee omes evident as he pro- 
ceeds that Hooper regarded the Lord’s Supper as no common nor in- 
efficient sign : it was a means and pledge of heavenly grace ; so that 
while his lips received the em blem, his soul was drawn up by its 
sacramental power to communion with God :—* The thing present 


; Yet in the title-page of the bor 
ing with a pitebfork and a broom. 


t Hooper accommodated himself so as to catch the full force of this rebuke. Strype 


re. Mem, I. ii 


»k are seen two monkeys riding on goats aud tilt- 
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in the sacrament is Christe himself, spiritually; the thing absent is 
Christe’s body, corporally.” ‘Then following out the analogy of a seal, 
he infers that disrespect for the consecrated elements would be like 
trampling on the seal of a king’s pardon as “ two pennyworth of wax.” 
Having commenced with a resolution to appeal only to Scripture 
as an authority, and satis sfactorily made out his case from the gospels 
and epistles, he gives a brief sketch of the history of transubstantiation 
and the mass. A few mistakes may be detected in it; however, it 
shews very considerable learning ; and the quotations from the Fathers 
are apposite. But, alas, for the spirit that developes itself as the sub- 


ject warms him—his contempt for the opinions, his hatred to the 


persons, of his opponents. Whole pages occur which remind us of 
puritanism in the vigour of its second jubilee :— 

“IT perceave by a friend’s letter of mine of late in a certayne churchbe in Inglond 
was an inquisicion made for the bible by the kynges maiestes officeers, that instede 
of the bible found the leffie arme of one of those chartechouse monkes that died in the 
defense of the Byshope of Rome reverently byd in the hygh aulter of the church 
with a writing conteyning the day and cause of his deathe...... vessel trust to byre 
that the kynges maiestie never put his officers to great payne to bring them to Tiburon, 
but put them to death in the churche upon the same aulter wherin “the relique was 
hvd, and burnt there the bones of the treterous ydolatraes, with the relique as Josijahbu 
did all the false pristes, 4 Reg. 2. 3. And the doying therof shuld not bave sus- 
pended the churche at all, but have byna better blissing therof then all the blissins 
of the byshopes of the worold, for God lovith those that be zealous for bis glorie.”* 


If papists were to be disarmed by the quiet submissiveness of their 
Opponents, and taught to contrast their own cruelty with protestant 
moderation, this was not exactly the way to accomplish such ends ; 
and if Knglish reformers were to take the tone of their countrymen 
abroad when writing on so sacred a subject, they could scarcely have 
had aworse opening. ‘This was the more to be regretted since Ridley 
and Cranmer were at this very time engaged in a course of investi- 
gations which issued in their renouncing a tenet they hitherto had held 
with all sincerity.t Hooper had been convinced by the works of 
Zuingle and Bullinger, Ridle ‘y by the tract of Bertram, that no 
transubstantiation took place in the bread and wine; and although 
there was sufficient difference between the masters, their disciples 
came to very similar conclusions. | Ridley communicated the change 

his views to Cranmer in 1546, the very year when Gardiner’s 
* Detection” made its appearance: in 1547 when Hooper's reply was 
published, they were we studying the subject, but had by no means 
gone his lengths. In January of that year, Henry died; and the ob- 
stacle to controversy was in a great mea sure removed by the early 
repeal of the Six Articles. It was most providential that at this junc- 
ture, and not before, the primate should have been led to entertain 
views which, at an earlier period, must have precipitated him from his 
chair, and that the recency of his conversion enabled him to lead the 
popular mind by the very steps which had been taken by his own. 


To effect this he licensed, and probably procured, the publication of 


. . —= — ——— —— ———— - - - —_—$———__ 


* Answer to My Lord of Winchester. Signat. Q. 2. 
tf Strvpe Mem, Cran, 36038. t Worcdsworth’s Ecc. Biog. 
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« The Boke of Barthram, Priest, in treatinge of the Bodye and Bloude 
of Christe, in 1548,” which was followed by the Book of Common 
Prayer in the same year. But it seems not ‘improbable that betore 
this last had issued from the press, having obtained the sanction of 
the legislature, the primate had overshot the statements of the former ; 
since John a Lasco is said to have brought him to entertain sounder 
sentiments concerning the Supper. This statement occurs in a letter 
from John ab Ulmis, dated Nov. 28, 1548,* and taken in connexion 
with the appearance of Hooper's book, A Lasco’s intimate and too 
faithful friend—taken also with the fact that much of the archbishop’s 
reasoning may be found in embryo there, goes far towards making it 
probable that Hooper was partially instrumental in the change. 

Gardiner, now universally recognised by the Romanists as the 
leader of their party, watched the operations of the reformers with 
a jealous eye, but a compliant conduct. Imprisoned on a frivolous 
pretext by the council, and thus secluded from his privileges as a peer, 
he could make no stand against them in his legislative capacity. He 
even recommended his clergy to receive the royal visitors, and obey 
their injunctions,+ spoke in terms of modified ap »probi ition concerning 
the First Prayer Book, and evidently intended, as far as it could be 
done without compromising his adherents, to swim with the stream, 
had that liberty been allowed him, Unh appil, ly, the reforming party 
in the council determined to goad him into a public and express 
declaration from the pulpit of a political and religious creed of their 
own dictation.$ Gardiner resisted with magnanimity. Immured in 
the ‘Tower, and subjected to numerous privations, he spoke and acted 
like a philosopher and a Christian.§ 

Cranmer saw the ground as clear as the council dared to make it, 

the worst, and perhaps the best, Romanists in prison, the caainonaaeah 
who would scruple at no measure to support their cause, and the holy 
mmen whose characters shed a lustre on its decline,—when he published 
the work on which his literary reputation chiefly rests. In 1550 
appeared “ A Defence of the true Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament 


of the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ, with a Confutation of 


sundry Errors concerning the same.” It is a book of great erudition. 
Cranmer alone could have brought from his own stores no small array 
of quotations; but in this remarkable controversy there is reason to 
believe that every one of the three champions was largely indebted to 
his friends. || | 


* Cardwell’s Introd. to the two Prayer-books of Edward, p. xii. 
t Ecce. Mem. IT. 1. 112, 

t Godwin, Annal. 92, ascribes his imprisonment chiefly to his preaching on the 
Eucharist. Yet the sermon was not offensive in any just sense of the word; see it 
reported by no friendly hand in Foxe, 1680. 

8 Burnet Ref. Coll. Rec. Il. 157. 

|| This was probably the case with Hooper, from his great familiarity with and 
attachment to the scholars of Zurich. Certainly with Cranmer, who, beside his 
unavowed obligations to Ridley and Peter Martyr, had Peter Alexander in his em. 
plov, collecting materials for him. Ecc. Mem. IL. 1.321. Watson and Smith col- 


lected Gardiner’ s matter for bim, vet ‘* considering himeslf,* ’ The primate was hardly 
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Nothing could be more complete than the exposure of many popish 
errors ; but whether Cranmer ever accurately determined in his own 
mind a line of demarcation between an essential presence in the ele- 
ments, and no presence at all beyond that implied i in the fact that God is 
everywhere, may, after a care ful perusal of his book, be doubted ;* whe- 
ther in fact he has not involved himself to some inconsider: able extent 
in the same kind of logical difficulties which his opponent experienced 
when attempting to prove the propitiatory value of the mass. ‘The 
subje ct was one that required time, and came to be better understood 
in the next century. It speaks well for Cranmer, however, that 
notwithstanding the very gradual change of his own opinions, (a fact 
which his re puted assertion of the contrary is not well authenticated 
enough to refute,) he has scarcely written a sentence that will not bear 
an orthodox inte rpretation concerning the sacrament. 

A re ply to such an attack as this was probably expected from the 
bishop of Winchester. Although confined with rigour, he managed 
to produce one; not perhaps all that his party could desire, nor as 
able as his first book, composed under more favourable circumstances, 
but adorned with all that fearlessness which is characteristic of a man 
who has determined to stand at all hazards to his own convictions of the 
truth. It is entitled, “* An Explication and Assertion of the true Ca- 
tholic faith touching the most blessed Sacrament of the Altar, with 
- mang ition of a Book written against the same, made by Steven bishop 

’ Winchester, and exhibited by his own hand for his ‘Dete nee, to the 
King’s Majesties Commissioners at Lambeth, 1551." Such, at least, 
was the mode he adopted for its publication in the January of that 
vear. Its name, however, is ill-deserved ; for although the work was 
hi ap pily described by Martyr as a Pandora’s box, to which every 
papist contributed some thing, the crude matter owed him less than 
might have been expected from his abilities: and the same opponent 
is scarcely too severe in taking up a simile of his own, and com- 
paring him to a cook, so full of business, and so crowded by under- 
lings in a smoky kitchen, as to spoil the viands he attempts to dress. 

Cranmer answered this book in a long and learned, but rather de- 
sultory reply.t It appears, however, to have been read with eagerness 


excusable for calling him *§ * JEse 
feathers.” \\ ( rks, 111. 


As ? 
* The dispute whetl 


p's chough, which plumed himself with otber birds’ 


er bread and wine were “signa Christi prasentis exhibitiva,” 
or ‘‘stena Christi absentis commemorativa,” scarcely disturbed the English reformers 
in kdward’s reign, (see Cardwell’s Hist. of Confer. p. 3.) A Lasco and Hooper, 


the low-cburch leaders, seem to have been thorough adiaphorists on this subject, 


A Lasco, who can write off hand “le pain rom 


puet le vin verse signifient, tesmoign- 
ent et representent beaucon) 


ie ch OSE 


»’ (Liturgie, f. 123,) on another occasion writes 
like a Christian and a divine ; see Pref. to Cranmer’s Rem. LXXX. [looper says, 
‘« Where Christes institution is trewly observed, there is nothing but a memory of 
his death.”—Ans. to Gardiner. Sign. 1.3 


, 
we 


Yet knowing, as he must have known, 
that a large number of English reformers thought otherwise, and maintained with 
Redmayn (Foxe, 1512), that Christ was present ‘sic spiritualiter ut tamen vere,” 
he can also write * de cana omnes Angli recte sentiunt.” 

t * An aunswere by the reverend fatber in God, Thomas 
bury, Primate of all England and Metropolitane, 


cavillation, devised by Stephen Gardiner 


; Archbyshop of Canter- 
unto a crattie and sophisticall 


» Doctour of Law, late by shop of Win- 
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and speedily reprinted. A short collection, appended to the later 
editions, of “ Matters wherein Gardiner varied from other Papists,’ 
«“ Matters wherein Gardiner varied from himself,” and “ Concessa,” 
would alone be enough to prove that the work from which they were 
extracted was written in haste, and probably in the absence of the 
books it quoted.* Apart, however, from the solid worth of many of 
its demonstrations, and the venerated name of the author, its person- 
alities gave it a zest which,made it more lively then than it is at 
present. 

This exposure appeared in the autumn of 1551, and was replied 
to with equal promptitude by Gardiner, under a feigned name, in Latin. 
“ Confutatio cavillationum quibus sacrosanctum Eucharistia sacra- 
mentum ab impiis Capernaitis impeti solet, autore Marco Antonio 
Constantio, Theologo Lovanensi.” It was printed in Paris in the 
August of 1552. It can, however, scarcely be called an answer to 
Cranmer, being rather a set of dialogues illustrative of certain common- 
places from the Fathers. In the first part, Sectarius” is made to state 
objections which Catholicus removes; in the second, the latter pro- 
pounds difficulties in the protestant views which the former solves, 
and is answered. What induced Gardiner to resort to a learned 
language is not apparent—not surely the hope of continental fame. 
‘The long, involved sentences of the explication did not proceed from 
any inability to write English, but from the feeling Mirabeau confessed, 
that the only way to speak eloquently was to understand perfectly. 
Hence the hortatory passages of Constantius are worthy of Gardiner, 
but the change of language which enabled him to dress up a quintain 
for a warrior is almost the only new feature in the debate. Even 
with this advantage he is evidently and repeatedly annoyed by the 
way in which the Fathers will spe ak the language, if not the meaning, 
of the reformers and common sense, and miserably at a loss for any 
answer to that argument from the analogy of the two sacraments 
which Cranmer so repeatedly urged, and on which he so much 
depended.+ 








chester, agaynst the true and godly doctrine of the most holy sacrament of the body 
and bloud of our Saviour Jesu Christ, wherein is also as occasion serveth aunswered 
such places of the booke of Doct. Richard Smith as may seeme any thyng worthy 

the aunswering.” Be it observed, the literary profligate last mentioned in this title 
had told Cranmer be should be forced by his patrons to write against him, unless 
the archbishop, with whose opinions he sincerely coincided, would shew him favour. 

* For instance. —‘ The body of Christ is not made of bread.” 

** Of bread is made the body of Christ,” 
“‘When an unrepentant sinner receiveth the sacrament, be hath not Christ s body 
within him.” 
* An evil man in the sacrament receiveth indeed C — s very body.” 
‘« The inward nature of the bread is the substance. 
‘* Substance signifies the outward nature.” 


“St. Augustine’s rule de Dectrina Christiana pertaineth not to Christ’s supper.” 
“St. Augustine meaneth of the sacrament.” 
Cran. Rem. ILI., 558—562., 
+ ‘‘Certe ea est istorum sectariorum astutia ut loquantur interdum cum Catholicis. 
sentiant nilhilominus cum hereticis.” ‘‘Isti mysteria religionis nostra vel ignorant 
vel confundunt.’’—Confut. M.A. Const. f. 188. 9 
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The archbishop took measures to prevent the garbled statements of 
this volume from injuring the character of the English church, by 
publishing Latin editions of his Defence and Answer. He then applied 
himself to a particular and detailed refutation of the work, and com- 
pleted three books, which appear to have been irretrievably lost, as 
the learned editor of his remains has discovered no traces of them. 
Peter Martyr remedied this defect ; but to notice his book does not 
fall within the scope of these observations. 

The three first were the best polemical writings of their respective 
authors. Gardiner was a great man, but his greatness was that of an 
acute lawyer, an eloquent member of the legislature, and, where re- 
ligion was not concerned, a patriot. As a controvers} ialist, he is 
verbose and insulting ; nor has he made the best use of materials with 
which he seems to have been prodigally supphed. The infatuation 
of the age, however, must be taken into account. ‘Transubstantiation 
was a doctrine every papist thought himself equal to defend, and grew 
angry when he found he was not. It was observed, moreover, by 
the nearest friends both of Gardiner and Boner, that imprisonment 
had not improve d their te mpers. 

Hooper's polemical writing was a surly likeness of himself,—bold, 
arde sh unhesitating; he published for present effect, not future fame. 
The temper that made the penitent go unconfessed away, appears in 
his Answer to Gardiner ; the temper that made him an idol toall who 
knew him intimately, must be sought for in his practical works. He 
did the task that was ’ provide ntially allotted him, and no one will say 
that he did it slackly. 

The general tone of Cranmer’s controversy is calm and dignified, 
considering the age in which it occurred ; his defence of the doctrines 
he maintained, powerful; and there are passages of admirable struc- 
ture,—such as his commentary on the very plausible extract from 
Chrysostom, and his arguments on comparative negations. What is 
more to his credit, his reply to Gardiner is little more severe than his 
original work, and with the exception of the lie direct, which is 
mutually and habitually given, and a few hard personalities, where 
Winchester exposed some temptingly vulnerable place, the title-page 
is the worst thing about it. “An Answer.....to a Crafty and 
Sophistical Cavillation,” is not language for one bishop to use towards 
another, and is part of that constant imputation of motives which 
spoils the manly bearing of the primate as a controversialist. When 
Gardiner writes that he never met with any absurd speculations among 
those devout writers, the schoolme n—th e archbishop may be allow ed 
his jest on the depth of his adversary’s research in that line of study ; 
but it is more difficult to excuse those passages which charge every 
villany and mendacity on opponents holding sentiments whic +h he had 
himself so recently abandoned. When a man’s prejudices are as- 
sailed, opinions which have grown with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength, some asperity of reply is always to be expected ; 
hence Gardiner’s severe reflections have some excuse; but how could 
aman who held, in all honesty and integrity, for a long course of 
years, during which he had collected much matter corroborative of 
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the same,* the sentiments he found at last untenable, charge dishonesty, 
craft, and subtilty, on all who still adhered to his first conclusions ? 

Another remarkable feature in the controversy is, that total want 
of perception it displays on both sides of the varying requirements of 
the human mind in different stages of civilization. Hence the papists 
shut their eyes against the light that burnt like meteors round them 
with confusing brightness ; the reformers assumed that there was the 
same guilt in the origin of Romish rites, as there would have been 
had those who maintained them in the sixteenth century deliberately 
sat down and invented them. On the one side was a strong repug- 
nance to convict erroneous institutions of error—on the other, no 
sympathy for the hallucinations of misguided piety. 

But a change had come over the religious atmosphere, and the con- 
troversy assumed a darker hue. Seduced by the dying Edward's 
entreaties and commands, Cranmer and the other councillors com- 
bined to exclude Mary from her throne. The primate was the most 
reluctant, but his signature completed a series of offences which made 
him very obnoxious to the Queen. Gardiner, released from prison, 
restored to his bishoprick, and appointed chancellor, found no dif_- 
culty in taking vengeance on his literary foes. They had exposed 
him in his most vulnerable part, and wounded his pride; they had 
spoiled him of his property, and confined his person. Had he pro- 
ceeded only to the same extent, all might have passed as retributive 
justice. If ever they were so far tempted as to contemplate his death, 
God kept them from the deed. If Gardiner longed for theirs, He 
gave him his heart’s desire in anger.t 

Secluded in his palace at Lambeth, Cranmer seems to have given 
himself up at once for Jost, and prepared to meet his fate with energy. 
A writing of his, denying in strong termst that he had become recon- 
ciled to the mass, had been surreptitiously circulated, which “ seditious 
bill” formed an excuse for committing him to the Tower. Mean- 
while the train of events brought Hooper into collision with his old 
antagonist. 

When Hooper was a court divine, on the high road to preferment, 
and Gardiner a prisoner, the bishop challenged him to a public dis- 
putation on the sacrament, only stipulating that he should not be 
brought forward as under restraint. Hooper eagerly accepted this 
invitation, but Cranmer does not seem to have forwarded the project, 
and it never took place. Now Gardiner was upon the judgment seat, 
and Hooper a prisoner at the bar; but the change in situation did not 
diminish their zeal, and in the course of the trial there seems to have 
been an animated encounter on transubstantiation.§ 





* Note C, Rem. III., 34. 

+ On this curious subject, see the attack on Cranmer in Lingard, VII. 257, and 
not withdrawn in the lasted. His Defence in Soames, LV., 312; Jenkins’ Pref., 
CX., and Todd, Introd. to Cranmer’s “ Defence,’ &c. Hooper was one of the 
commissioners in the Reformatio legum.—Collyer, Il., Records, 71. 

+ It was not I that did set up the Masse at Canterbury, but it was a false, 
flatteryng, lying, and dissemblyng Monke, which caused the Masse to be set up 
there without myne advice or counsell. Reddat illi Dominus in die illo. Foxe, 1395. 

§ Foxe’s accounts of this trial are very meagre. In an allusion made to it during 
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10 CONTROVERSIAL SPIRIT OF THE 


The bishop of Winchester and his colleagues silenced the pleader, 
but it was with the argument of fire. For years he had kept in view 
that terrific death. In Switzerland he often expressed his expectation 
of it. The blazonry of the arms he assumed on his consecration re- 
minded him of it every time he used his seal ;* and having determined 
to reject an opportunity for escape, he went to the flames a willing 
sacrifice. Utterance was denied him, and no murmuring word passed 
from his lips. ‘The passions which agitated the polemic, had subsided 
in the martyr’s breast ; but suffering close to his own cathedral, and 
gratified in his desire to perish among his flock, there was enough of 
eloquence in his ashes. 

Enviable indeed was such an exit compared with the bishop of 
Winchester’s. Disappointed at the continual supply of protestant 
confessors, 


Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell ; 


baffled in his efforts to procure sufficient pecuniary aid from the par- 
liament, which had just reluctantly legalized Mary’s generous aliena- 
tions, his frame sunk beneath his toils. An agonizing disease assailed 
his body, and terror seized his mind. That contempt of the world 
which ennobled his conduct in adversity, had vanished with returning 
wealth and power; and if he did not fe el the sanguinary persecution 
of his last year as a crime, his conscience could call the vulture that 
sat waiting on many another recollection. His attendants strove to 
soothe him with the consolations of religion; even Peter’s fall had 
been forgiven. “1 have sinned with Peter,” replied the prelate, “ but 
with Peter I have not wept.’ Death came at last, and closing this 
scene, left him alone to the justice that he dreaded, or the mercy he 
dared not hope for.+ 

Cranmer remained a little longer. His sun set less brilliantly than 
Hooper's, but without the awful shadow that gathered over Gardiner’s 
death-bed. In controversy at Oxford with the ablest Romish divines, 
under every disadvantage, he maintained his ground with self posses. 
sion, learning, and moderation, and had he not been seduced into 
luring on his persecutors with hopes of his ultimate recantation, 
nothing could have been finer than his conduct as a prisoner. But 
the “gr was done that tinged his last moments with regret, and he 
stood in St. Mary’s chure ha penitent and humiliated man. Soon, 
however, the bitterness of death passed by ; he went to the stake with 


_—— + —e ee 


the disputation with Cranmer, at Oxford, two questions from the “ Answer to my 
lord of Winchester,” seem to have been put by the exulting lord. Whether edere, 
* to eat,” meant credere, * to believe,” and altare, “ C hrist,” in all places of Scripture, 
‘and Hooper answered yea,” yet he had answered himself affirmatiy rely. See Cran- 
mer’s Remains, III, 72, where Gardiner’s work is printed at length, 


* Foxe, who adduces a letter of Bullinger’s confirmatory of the former fact, de- 
ascribes these curious arms incorrectly. They are az. on a fess ar, three crones gules. 


A canton of the second, charged with clouds radiating a glory downwards. Crest, a 
lamb tripping in flames, proper. 


+ Such is the account in Strype, Foxe, &c. Lingard says, “ he died piously ;” 
but admits the words above quoted. See also Pole Epist. Pars. V.ep. xxii. xxiii. 
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REFORMATION UNDER EDWARD. ll 


serenity, and, extending into the flames his “unworthy hand,” the 
Spartan was surpassed by the Christian. 

Surely that mind must labour under prejudices which cannot dis- 
cern a Providence in such events as these. Had the Romanists been 
less exasperated by Edward's government, they might not have been 
so ferocious iu their persecutions under Mary, and what would have 
been the consequence? As far as human conjecture can go, the re- 
formed church of England would have been suppressed, or survived 
without the honour and stability given to her by learned and holy 
confessors and martyrs. The Romish chure h, stripped of its wealth, 
all alienations having been legalized before the re-admission of papal 
authority, would have existed, shorn of the little influence for good 
that she was wont to exert, and the tifkling of the mass bell would 
have given place to the stillness, not of devotion, but solitude. Those 
apprehensions entertained by Elizabeth’s friends on her accession, that 
the people would not bear another religious revolution,* might have 
been verified, had not Mary and her Spanish consort disgusted them 
with unheard- of cruelties ; and what Kurope is, whether in supersti- 
tion or infidelity, England might have been. 

Had Gardiner and Pole survived Mary, what obstacles would they 
have thrown in the way of ecclesiastical reform! Had Hooper 
escaped, what an established centre would the puritans have had 
round which to collect and disturb the church’s peace! Had Cranmer 
lived, little could be expected from him: that peculiar temper which 
enabled him in times of great difficulty with one hand to sustain the 
sause he loved, while with the other he shaped his course rather by 
circumventing than removing obstacles, would have been disadvan- 
tageous ; he could not have restored to the Liturgy the important 
clauses he had erased, and the metropolitan chair could not have been 
occupied by a man of unsullied character and inflexible mind, who 
had no party to support and no wrongs to revenge, who might devote 
himself without bias to the honour of his God, and the just liberties 
of his church and country. 


ON THE POEMS OF THE POOR OF LYONS,—No., IL. 


THE religious poems that have come down to our age from the Poor 
Men of Lyons are these seven, The Noble Lesson, the Bark or Boat, 
The New Discourse, The New ¢ MA The Eternal Father, The Con- 
tempt of the World, and The Gospel of the Four Seeds. The first of 
these, in 479 verses, has twice been printed entire; and it seems to 
furnish the most important share of information concerning the cha- 
racter and tenets of the sect, although it is inferior to some of the 
others in poetical spirit. Of the six remaining poems, the reading 
world possess no more than what Monsieur Ray mond has extracted by 


* See the preparations for supporting Elizabeth's reforms by a foreign army in 
Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
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12 ON THE POEMS OF THE POOR OF LYONS. 


way of specimen in his Choix des Poésies Originales des Troubadours, 
printed at Paris in 1817. And the imperfect form in which he has 
given them, however it might be suited to his immediate purpose, is 
much to be regretted by us; the more so, because his object was 
merely philological illustration, without reference to religion or its his- 
tory ; and consequently the portions omitted by him as tedious or un- 
poetical may have been precisely those that were best adapted to our 
purpose, 

‘T'wo manuscripts of the Noble Lesson exist; and three are spoken 
of :—I. The first was in Morland’s volume B., among the MSS. re- 
ceived by him from the Messieurs Leger, and deposited at Cambridge 
in August, 1658. It was “in parchment, and that in a very ancient 
but excellent character.’’ The volume is said to have contained in 
all twenty-six pieces, under nineteen heads or divisions, But the 
whole of these documents have been in some unexplained manner 
spirited away, dxAewe d&prua aynpeibarro. II. The second was de- 
posited by Jean Leger* in the library of Geneva on the 10th of 
November, 1662; and is esteemed by the present librarian to be of 
the twelfth century. It is on parchment, in ancient Gothic characters, 
and remains to this day where he placed it.+ III. The third is a copy 
written on paper, and preserved among Usher’s MSS. in Trinity 
College at Dublin. It is considered to be in the same handwriting as 
the book which bears date 1524; and therefore may be either of that 
date, or of any other within the lifetime of the same amanuensis. It 
is probably a mere transcript from the older parchment text, and void 
of all authority and value. But if carefully examined, it might illus. 
trate the progress of knavery and falsification. Where the old text 
has “cant venre |’ Antexrist’—i. e., “when Antichrist shall come” 
(declaring his futurity), this paper copy exhibits “el temp de l’Ante- 
xrist’—i.e., “the time of Antichrist” (leaving his presence or futurity 
ambiguous) ; whereas Jean Leger, departing from all the three texts, 
and in fact perpetrating a downright forgery, prints$ it “a fuire 
’Antexrist’”—i.e., “to shun or avoid Antichrist,” which almost im- 
plies his presence. Where the old text rejects all the popes “ subse- 
quent to Sylvester,” the transcript expunges those words, and so makes 
it an absolute rejection of all popery. ‘The character of such a copy 
cannot be misunderstood. 

Morland’s volume, B. (by his account), also contained the other 


ooo —EE 
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* Hist. Generale, etc., parti. p. 23, 4. 

+ Monsieur Raynouard errs in representing that the Geneva library obtained 
from Leger any other Vaudois MSS. besides the book in question. Monsieur 
Gerard, the librarian, in his receipt given to Leger, most expressly states that this 
book, No. 1, was in the Vaudois dialect ; and all the other loose MSS. contained in 
the liasse, or bundle No. 2, were Italian and French. But those words of the receipt 
which so state it are omitted in Raynouard’s quotation, and their place supplied by 
the abbreviation etc. 

¢t Parti. p. 30, The same author has omitted all the lines from verse 76 to 286: 
and again all those from verse 418 to 455 ; without any intimation to bis readers either 
in words or by mode of printing, that he was not presenting a continuous passage. 
W hoever examines the poem will see the motives of this artifice. 
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ON THE POEMS OF THE POOR OF LYONS, 13 


poems, with the exception of “ Contempt of the World” and “ The 
Four Seeds,” whereof he has made no mention, The Geneva codex 
contains them all; and so does the paper copy at Dublin. 

But there is strong ground for suspecting that no more than one 
genuine and original text exists ; and that the Cambridge and Geneva 
MSS. are indeed one andthe same. Volume B., a volume so curious 
and valuable, that only Saracens or Vandals would burn it, has 
vanished ; and it must (probably) be existing somewhere. The truth of 
the matter (so far as it may be surmised from circumstances, and from 
the behaviour of a deceitful person) appears to be, that Monsieur Leger 
gave the book to Morland between the years 1655 and 1658 inclusive ; 
that Morland placed it in Cambridge library in 1658, while the pro- 
tector was dying; took it out again before the king's restoration, and 
gave it back to Leger; and that Leger placed it in Geneva library in 
1662. 

When a man of credit, and employed by the state, prints a state- 
ment that he has at a certain time lodged certain documents in a given 
public library, we do not usually consider ourselves possessed of evi- 
dence in favour of that fact, but as simply possessed of the fact itself.* 
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* (The remark is perfectly just; and as it regards the argument, very important ; 
but l lay hold of the words ‘‘a man of credit” as a peg on which to hang a few 
remarks on the credit which is really due to Morland. ‘The reckless manner in 
which some writers have quoted him, as well as Perrin and Leger, as if they were 
first-rate authorities, absolutely requires that the truth on this point should be 
brought forward and borne in mind. We may reasonably, as well as charitably, 
hope that in a wretched old age, embittered by poverty, blindness, and a bad wife, 
when, supported on the alms of an archbishop, he used to play ‘“ himself psalms 
and religious bymns on the theorbo,” he was a better man than when he was one of 
Mr. Secretary Thurloe’s tools, and according to his own account betrayed his em- 
ployers. It was his boast and his ground of claim that when employed in a con- 
fidential station by Cromwell, he had given private information to the king. That 
such a man, when he was sent out to get up a history of the Vaudois, would stick 
at (rifles, is not to be imagined. It was all right to take what he could get in the 
way of documents, while the Protector was protector, and as right to throw them 
overboard when the King was, or was like to be, king. He seems to have been a 
vain weak man, with some talent for mechanics, but as to his politics, with some 
spice of craft and knavery, very little better than 


“s that tool 
That knaves do work with, called a fool.” 


For though he did perhaps receive as much from the king as his services deserved, 
especially ina gold medal from his own royal hands, yet, if not the king, some of 
the king’s party, bad filled his bead with such extravagant conceits, that be ran 
through what he did getin keeping up a style fit to receive what he expected. They 
had promised bim tbe garter, and advised him by all means not to ask the king for 
anything whatever, for be meant out of his own royal generosity to do something 
for him, far beyond anything that he could imagine; and they so wrought on his 
wife, that she fell down on her knees before him in the garden, and begged him of 
all love to swear that he would not ask for anything, for she bad yood assurance that 
she was going to be made aduchess. This is stated on the authority of his own 
autograph letters, Some interesting information respecting his mechanical as well 
as political proceedings, may be found in “* A Brief Account of the Life, Writings, 
and Inventions of Sir Samuel Morland,"’ published by Johnson at Cambridge, and 
Whittaker, London, and supposed to be from the pen of Mr, Halliwell. By the 
way, did the author of this paper ever give attention to the preface to Morland’s 
work on the Vaudois? It seems impossible that he could have written it himself; 
and if he did not, one would like to know who did,—Ep. ] 
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14 ON THE POEMS OF THE POOR OF LYONS. 


But Monsieur Leger, in 1669, speaks in another tone :—“ That all the 
abovenamed originals (he s says) were delivered to the said Sieur 
Morland, and by him deposited in the famous library of Cambridge, 
we do not need any more adiini voucher or proof than the declaration 
of it which he inserts with the list of them, prefixt to his history, 
printed in London in 1658.""_ No living soul cou/d have then disputed 
the veracity of Morland. For if the disappearance of the MSS. had 
been discovered, Leger could not have spoken thus on the subject, in 
this as well as other r passages; and if it had not, there was nothing in 
the declaration of Morland to move any scepticism. But this is the 
language of a conscious man, well knowing that their deposit at Cam- 
bridge had been transitory, and that they were not there at the moment 
when he was writing. By disclaiming the need of further vouchers 
and proofs, he reminds us toexamine the transaction narrowly. Thus 
do the guilty very often betray themselves ; for unaccused innocence 
never professes to be innocent. 

If the book remained at Cambridge but a few months or weeks, 
some people must have seen it, and would bear in mind its general 
appearance. When a black duck with a white neck dives under 
water, and some yards off there comes up a black duck with a white 
neck, it is naturally supposed to be the same duck. And the like con- 
jecture would arise if a manuscript vanished mysteriously from one 
library, and shortly afterwards an exactly similar one made its ap- 
pearance in another library, Let us observe how honest Jean Leger 
handles this rather ticklish topic :—-“ Extrait d'un Traité intitulé la 
Noble Leicon datté de l’an 1100, qui se trouve tout entier en un livre 
de parchemin ecrit a la main, en vielle lettre Gothique, dont se sont 
trouvés deux exemplaires, l'un desquels se conserve a Cambridge et 
l'autre en la Bibliotheque de Geneve.” Of poems and other works 
copies are made; and each copy must be written on vellum, paper, 
or some particular substance, and in some particular character. But 
here the work itself, and the copies made of it, are strangely mixed up 
together. The words might signify that there was (in some unnamed 
place) one parchment and black-letter original, from which two copies 
(of unnamed materials and character) had been made, and sent to 
Cambridge and Geneva. If indeed they bave any proper and gram- 
matical meaning, it is that. But Monsieur Leger’s intention was, to 
insinuate that he had found two twin-sister manuscripts of the same 
poems, equal in age, and similar in all things, and had sent one to 
Kngland and the other to Geneva. The improbability of such a cir- 
cumstance, the questions it was not unlikely to call forth, and the 
monitions of conscience, deterred him from saying it out plainly and 
grammatically, and caused him to stammer it forth in such prevari- 
cating phrase. 

@Qtrw Tit’ elaeiv, AAG ws RWATED 
*Asdxg. 
If the above-cited words are ambiguous and suspicious in them- 
selves, they become still more so when we consider how they are em- 
ploved by ‘him. They introduce a long garbled extract of the Noble 
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J.esson, occupying four pages. He had previously informed* us that 
it, and all his other specimens, were taken from original MSS. But, 
in point of fact, he has copied the text as in Morland’s previously 
printed edition (to the existence of which he makes no allusion), with 
some alterations out of his own head. The words in question are to 
serve the reader for his immediate information, whence the extract is 
taken. Yet no one reading them can guess whether he took it from 
the Cambridge MS., or from the Geneva MS., or from some common 
original. Sure never did man (unfettered by consciousness) express 
himself on such wise.t 

Curious as was the coincidence of one man furnishing two libraries 
with two similar and most ancient MSS. of the same works, from 
valleys of which the extent was small and the literature scanty, it 
did not move their fortunate discoverer to give any details of it. But 
it rather operated to seal his lips in mystery. Black-letter parchment 
No. 1 was obtained by him and Antoine Leger, and given to the com- 
missary of Cromwell ‘before 1658; but there is no hint of where it was 
found. Black-letter parchment No. 2 was found in the valley of 
Pragela in Dauphiné, and taken to Geneva in 1662; but not a syllable 
of when it was found. The truth is, that No. 1 was procured by 
Leger in the valley of Pragela; and that No. 2 was procured by him 
before A.D. 1658; and that whatever can truly be predicated of one 
may be predicated of the other. 

The contents of the Cambridge MS., as described by Morland, do 
not tally with the account of the existing state of the Geneva MS., 
as collected from what Leger and Ray nouard say. 
index to the contents of the latter. For we know Mons. Leger’s 
brief enumeration to be very grossly defective; and Monsieur Ray- 
nouard’s professedly relates only to the poetry. We will first give 


the reader a view of the points in which the two supposed MSS. are 
described as tallying. 


There is no pr sated 


> fap. 235. 

+ [The Editor is not sorry to be thus imperatively, though not perhaps at first 
sight obviously, called upon to mention the ‘* GranGer Soctery,” which bas been 
recently formed under the presidency of the Marquis of Salisbury. Its object is, “ to 
nublish a series of ancient English portraits, and family pictures, accurately copied 
from the originals, and engraved in the best style of art,” in a manner — form whie h 


will no doubt be cheerfuliy exp soomecenge to any one who applies to W. 


*? ’ 


Of the value of portraits as ten to the sine 
fwhathae: written or eats dy of iain whom they represent, there cannot be two opi- 


nions. Put Bishop Burnet opposite Archbishop Laud, let them look at each other, 
and look at them both, and if you do not learn the specific facts, which you may 
obtain from studying their lives or their works, yet you will get a commentary on 
them almost as valuable as the facts themselves. In like manner, look at the large 
portrait of Leger prefixed to his book on the Vaudois. It appears to be well exe- 
cuted, and has all the air of a likeness, but what athing itis! One might aimost 
defy any one who has as much feeling of physiognomy as most children of eighteen 
months, to believe anything on the word of the original, lt seems as if it were put 


at the entrance for a ‘cave canem.” Even before one had read bis impudent igno- 
rant book, one would be inclined to parody the trite lines, and say, 


“Tf on his fame some dark suspicions fall, 
Look in his face, and you'll believe them all.”—Ep. 
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The Morland MS. The Geneva MS. 


i, Glosa Pater, or the Explication of | Explication de l’oraison Dominicale. 
the Lord's Prayer, 


. Doctor, or divers passages, ete. | Le Docteur. 


5 

7. Novel Confort. | Lo Novel Confort. 

8 Novel Sermon. | Lo Novel Sermon. 

9. La Noble Leygon. | La Nobla Leyczon. 

10. Pair Eternal. | Lo Payre Eternal. 

11. Barca. | La Barca, 

12. An Explication of the Ten Com- | Des X Commandements. 
mandments. 


13. An Explication of the Articles of the Du Symb. des Apotres. 
Apostles’ Creed. 

19, Several Sermons upon several texts | Quelques Sermons. 
of Scripture. 


In these ten points the black-letter manuscript at Geneva corres- 
ponds with the black-letter manuscript nobudy knows where. The nine 
following, which are in the index to Morland’s volume B., have not 
been quoted as existing in the Geneva volume that contains the 
poems, and therefore we cannot assume that they are contained in it. 
But as we possess no index of the contents of it, there is no reason 
to assume that they are absent from it. They all appear to be old 
Waldensian, and not Protestant-V audois. 


2. Trecenas, 16. On the three Theological and the 
4. Penas. four Cardinal Virtues, 
5. Li goy de Paradis. 17. On the goods of Fortune, Nature, and 
6. Epistle to the Faithful. Grace. 
14. A treatise on Vice and Mortal Sins. 18. On the Six Honourable Things in 
15. Concerning the Seven Gifts of the this World. 

Spirit. 


As we can pronounce nothing concerning the presence or absence 
of these nine articles, they shew neither discrepancy nor conformity. 
Lastly, the following four are quoted from the Geneva book, which 
are not named in Morland’s index, of which two are Waldensian 
poems, and two are of the Protestant-V audois tracts fraudulently ante- 
dated. 

Lo Despreczi del Mont. 

L’Avangeli de li Quatre Semencz. 

Du Purgatorie Songe. 

Des Traditions. 


When we consider that Morland can scarce have credit for being 
able to read correctly a page of old Provencal MS. in Gothic letters, 


it would excite no great surprise if his list of the various contents of 


such a volume was incomplete. Especially as he did not publish any 
of his four poems, Nos. 7, 8, 10, 1], or quote a line from them, or 
shew any indications of having read them. His index was probably 
defective in respect of the two poems, owing to his not observing 
where one copy of verses ended, and a fresh one commenced. How- 
ever, the occurrence of two Protestant tracts in the Genevese volume 
is more remarkable. There is no reason in the world to suppose that 
they who abstracted so precious a document from Cambridge held it 
quite sacred, and took no precaution to alter its contents, by unstitch- 
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ing it, and then doing it up again, either in the same or in a different 
binding. It is apposite to hermark, that the MS. books of Morland 
already * mentioned as having been carried out of the country and de- 
posite din the hands of Protestants, are most fully ascertaine dd, by those 
who have had access to examine them, to be tn “the bin: ding of ‘the coun- 
try in which they now are. One of the treatises, supernumerary 
the Geneva book, as compared with Morland’s index, had been thee 
article 6 of Morland’s lost volume A., entitled, “ A ‘Treatise against 
Tramettament, or Traditions and Ordinances of Men, as not consonant 
to the Holy Scriptures.’ 

Upon the whole, there is great reason to believe that the volume 
now in Geneva library is, in its essentials, the same which was for 
a few months at C ambridge, during the last illness of Oliver, and in 
the brief Protectorate of Richard, ‘The dates harmonize perfectly ; 
and the interval of time is no greater than common prudence would 
dictate to less practised hands. We trace the agency of the same 
individual throughout, and we observe in his language repeated indi- 
cations of a self-betraying consciousness. The manuscripts are 
described in the same terms, and as of the same materials and writing. 
The conformity between their multifarious contents is great and 
striking. One of them is mysteriously and unaceountably gone ; 
which establishes the corpus delic ti, and so smooths the w: ay to the 
ascertainment of person and place. Lastly, the opinion to which all 
this tends, that there exists, and long has existed, but one+ Waldensian 
copy of the poems of the sect, is supported by the language of J.P. 
Perrin t concerning them: “Item, on nous a mis en main un livre 
de Poesie en langue Vaudoise, auquel sont les traités qui suivent: 
Une priere inscripte Nouvel Confort. Une rhithme des quatre sortes 
de semences mentionnés en |’Evangile. Une autre intitulée Barque. 
Kt une appellée la Noble Lecon, Duquel livre fait mention le Sieur 
de Sainte Aldegonde.” 

The various readings that at first seem to diversify them may ulti- 
mate ly tend to ide ntify these books. It is morally certain that Mor- 
land could not handle Piémontese or Provencal poems in a Gothic 
codex of 450 years ago, either as a translator, or as a reader. In 
fact, he never attempted to touch the other and finer poems. But it 
had been arranged that he should print and translate the Noble Les- 
son; because that work was indispensable to the party, for its precious 
words * mil e cent ancz,” the groundwork of all their chronological 
chicane. ‘The Legers must have furnished him with a transcript of it 
in common writing, for the use of the printer; and also with a trans- 
lation into French, to give him some idea of the meaning. But the 
said transcript was inaccurate and slovenly, with deviations from the 
text, where it was hard to make out. ‘The defects of the transcript 
are much aggravated by the printer, and by the editor's incapacity 
to correct the press. Such seems to be the fact respecting Morland’s 


* Above, Vol. xviii., p. 607, 


t OF which U 4! 7 id a Protestant- Vaudois tra: scrijt, of moderate correctness. 


llist Vaud.,, i., p. 0, 
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text. For two such ancient MSS., as we are told of, would be, if not 
of equal, of comparable authority, and would present some alter- 
nation of good readings. But the Cambridge text is condemned 
throughout by its curiosa infelicitas. Its copyist “has, with the minutest 
number* of exceptions, marred whatever he changed. Sometimes 
the rhyme is entirely destroyed, and sometimes the sense. And, what 
should weigh most with us, he had no perception of the metre, or 
rhythm, and seldom fails to do it injury. Whereas the old W aldie 
scribe, writing when that mode of teaching was still in use, should 
have known the cadence of this popular recitative. In collating Mor- 
land’s text, it is to be feared Monsieur Raynouard wasted his learned 
pains on trash : ; as when some schoolmaster, who has set a truant boy 
the first Eclogue to write out, collates page after page of blotted 
blunders, just to ascertain that it is really Virgil and not Johnny 
Gilpin. It may well be questioned if such mean scholars, as they 
who primed him were, could themselves read the MS. correctly ; and 
equally so, whether he could correctly read their copy. Jean Leger 
was probably the person who furnis hed him with the transcript that 
was sent to the press. [or that author has printed a large portion 
of the Noble Lesson, with the fraudulent suppression of thirty-seven 
lines that were incompatible with his theory ; and in order to close 
up and hide that deep gash in the text, and obtain a tolerable j junc- 
ture of the two lips of the wound, it was absolute ‘ly necessary for him 
to expunge the word sinon, except, in v. 455,+ and substitute mas, but ; 
and he accordingly did so. Now we find it so written by the English 
editor, The word had been substituted aforehand, with a view to the 
garbled extract that Leger meditated printing, and perhaps had 
already made; and we see his hand in it, The manuscript copy on 
paper, which belonged to Usher, and seems to have been made full 
three centuries ago, agrees with the genuine codex; and we find no- 
where, but in printed editions of a non-forthcomiug manuscript, that 
reading of which Leger’s trickery stood in need. 

The case of the variations may be better appreciated by observing 
Monsieur Leger’s conduct upon the same subject, but on another occa- 
sion. He gave (as we have observed) specimens artfully garbled and 
rejoined, from the Noble Lesson, and announced it as original MS. 
text. But he really reprinted the same text of it which Morland 
had already printed. Yet how did he do so? He freely altered it, 
whenever it suited either his taste and judgment, or his sinister ends. 
Out of eleven alterations, important enough to be worth reckoning, 
only one (that in v. 76) coincides with the manuscript. The rest 
are all entirely out of Monsieur Leger’s own brain. They are as 
follows :— 


* Perhaps no others besides vss. 150 and 348 ; in the former of which the words 
inserted (similar to those in vs. 11, 170, 340, and 367) are indifferent ; and in the 
latter seem rather preferable, provided that ‘‘a mal tenir” will bear the meaning 
given to if, 


t Being line 3rd of Leger’s Hist. Gen., p. 30. 
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English Text. | Leger’s Extract. 
v. 12. a esti oO escri 

15. ben omitted | ben inserted 
29, car lo 

76, caycon ‘ | rason 
357. alcun moti 

368. sel ama | se troba 
S72. punir | murir 

$75. ban | ben 
585. se sal 
598. so¢ sols 
457. cant venré a fuire. 


Raynouard, alluding to the pretended two ancient manuscripts, 
spoke approvingly of “the kind of variations they present” (p. exlii), 
and regarded it as a proof of authenticity in the poem. What would 
he say of éhis kind of variations? It is the same kind, and from the 
same hand. ‘The truth of the case is, that Leger did not adopt the 
text out of Morland’s pages, but out of a duplicate of the same apo- 
graph as he had furnished to Morland ; subject to the benefit of his 
own cure secund, conjectural corrections, and interpolations. ‘The 
mas in v. 455, had been provided for in the first instance ; but the bold 
and flagitious forgery a fuire, in v. 457, was an afterthought. ‘Thus 
much may suffice to illustrate the matter of the variations. 

Though nothing may have been said upon it, it were hard to sup- 
pose that no misgivings upon this subject should ever have crossed 
the minds of the Genevese. Raynouard* published the Genevese text 
of the Vaudois poetry from an exact copy of the old manuscript, 
which Monsieur Favre Bertrand of Geneva made for him; from 
whom he received, at the same time, “ quelques renseignements trés- 
détaillés et trés-utiles.” In speaking of the (supposed) two manu- 
scripts of the Noble Lesson, he calls attention to an apparent distine- 
tion between them. “tL am led to believe (he says) that the 
Cambridge manuscript had been taken from a copy more ancient than 
that which had served as an original to the Geneva manuscript; for 
in that of Cambridge we read au for with, coming from the Romance 
word ab; and in that of Geneva we read cum instead of au.’ Con- 
sidering what all the Romance tongues, as well the great modern lan- 
guages, as also these humbler dialects and patois, originally were, 
(viz., the provincial Latinity of the common folk, vulgar Latin, no 
doubt, but mere Latin, which have, by gradual change, and admixture 
of barbarians, been deflected into their present forms,) it must strike 
our ears as a proposition somewhat paradoxical, that the word au, or 
indeed any word whatsoever, is a more ancient word for with than 
cum. But whatever estimate the reader may incline to form of the 
value of this reasoning, he will be a little surprised to hear that the 
fact upon which it is founded does not appear to have any existence. 
The following computation is believed to be a correct one, viz, that 
the English edition of the Noble Lesson contains the preposition aw, 


——————— ee ee ——_— - —— -_—_—~—— —- — -_-— _ 


* Choix de Poésies, etc., 2, p. cxlii. It need scarce be said, that these remarks 
are made with all due respect for his peculiar merits and bis fourscore years of 
learning. T Ibidem note (2. ) 
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with, exactly seven times ; that is to say,* in vss. 89, 205 bis, 318, 
329, 421, 475, And in ev ery one of those places, without exception, 
the Geneva MS., as copied by Monsieur Favre Bertrand, exhibits 
the same word. The Geneva "MS., in which it is said, “we read 
cum instead of au,’’ contains au seven times in the Lesson, and cum 
just twice ; that is to say, cum in v. 348, and con in v. 300, And in 
both these instances the English edition may be said to tally with it; 
for in v. 300, the preposition has been entirely omitted by the copyist 
or the printer, to the destruction of the sense, and in v. 343, it is 
plainly printed thus, 
E li bome e las fenas lical eran cwn lor. 


Whether this observation has been hazarded by Monsieur Ray- 
nouard, or whether it be one of the renseignements for which he is 
indebted to Monsieur Favre Bertrand, it may be pronounced to be, in 
every point, utterly devoid of the shadow of foundation. The cor- 
respondency of the two (pretended) manuscripts, in respect of the 
pre position with, appears to be perfect. 
The manuscript was lodged in Cambridge library but about three 

weeks before the death of Oliver Cromwel!; and ‘it is not apeercon 
that it remained there much longer than till the spring of 1659, when 
it became apparent that Richard was unable to govern the country. 
After the Restoration, it is obvious that Morland ‘and his party could 
have no power of getting any documents abstracted from the Uni- 
versity library; and in all probability, the Puritan librarian to whom 
he consigne d it, and from whom he obtained it back, was then sent 
(as the saying is) to the right about. If he was not, he kept his place 
by changing his principles; and would never have compromised him- 
self by surrendering his treasures to the Geneva faction. Besides, a 
great “and somewhat sudden change came over the spirit of Samuel 
Morland himself, upon the king’s return, He forgot all about “the 
Mene ‘Tekel upon the walls of the palaces and banqueting-houses”’ 
of the royal family; and recollected how he had always opposed and 
abhorred the plots of Cromwell and Thurloe against the king’s sacred 
person, Morland then ceased to bewail the tribulations of the poor 


Vaudois, or (as he used to say) to be ‘grieved for the afflictions of 


Joseph.” But he got himself a baronetcy,+ a pension of 500/. a year, 
and the places of ge amr ‘man of the bedchamber, and civil engineer to 
the king. And, in his latter capacity, he devoted the mechanical 
talents, in which no man surpasse “d him, to adorning palaces, on whose 
walls he no longer saw the writing of God’s finger. He even went 
over to “the tabernacles of Edom and the Ishmaelites, Amaleck and 
the Philistims, with them that dwell at ‘T'yre,” and exhibited his in- 
ventions, and offered his services, to Louis XIV. It follows, from this 
state of the case, that Sir Samuel Morland, Bart., &c. &e. &e., would 
by no means have been likely, himself, to strip the Cambridge library 


—_—_ — en -- — ee a — —_—---+ 





— So 


° ‘The sumbers of vss. refer to Raynouard’s edition, being the only one in which 
they are numbered, ‘That numeration agrees with the version about to be subjoined ; 


but not with Morland’s edition, in which the verses bave not been correctly dis- 
tinguished. 


+ See Biogr. Uniy. art. Morland. 
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of the valuables with which he had had the merit of endowing it. 
The courtier of Windsor and St. Germain’s would, perhaps, have 
manifested but an imperfect recollection of Monsieur Jean Leger's 
features, had they chanced to meet one another again, But at all 
events, he would not have robbed his own country, and its institutions, 
to which he had now attached himself, in order to accommodate the 
Calvinists of Geneva. We may rest pretty well satisfied, that the 
missing books were got back out of C ambridge library, and one or 
more of them returned to Leger (by whom they had all been originally 
furnished), in the interval between the death of Oliver and restoration 
of Charles; and before Morland had changed his politics, or knew 
that he should have an opportunity of so doing with advantage. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
( Continued from vol. xviii. p. 636.) 


‘Tue extracts following are a continuation. of those given in the last 
Number, from the Letters of Primate Boulter. The y are, to a most 
painful depree, full of the party politics of “ the English interest”’ 

and “the Irish interest ;” the former of which the primate strongly 
espoused, in opposition to the party headed by Dean Swilt.  Not- 
withstanding Dr. Boulter’s real zeal for the welfare of Ireland,” says 
the writer of his life in the Biographia Britannica, “* he thought that 
the benefit of that country, and the service of his Majesty, would best 
be secured by chiefly promoting persons from England to places of 
high trust and authority. This point of maintaining and supporting 
the English interest is what he presses again and again upon the 
Ininisters of state at home. It was, likewise, his grace’s opinion, that 
those who opposed the measures of government, of the rectitude of 
which he was himself fully convinced, ought not to find their account 
in it, or be bribed to a compliance for the future.” There was too much 
ground for apprehending this latter abuse of church patronage, if the 
following account may be eredited of what passed between the minis- 
ter of the day and Bishop Atterbury. “It was believed that pains 
were taken to conciliate him, and that Mr. Walpole expostulated with 
him in a friendly manner, thus :— Why don’t you restrain yourself 
when in the house ?’— I cannot.’ ‘Then, why not stay away ?’— 
‘I have no excuse.’ ‘ Yes, my lord, say you have the gout ?’—‘I can- 
not.. *You may; I often do. Be quiet, and I undertake to give 
you, privately, 50002. per annum, to which you shall succeed till 
Winchester falls’ This good advice |qu.| and generous intention,’ 

continues the narrator of this story, “ was rejected, and Walpole, in 
revenge, ruined a man he admired.”* And it cannot be doubte d that 


° Noble’: 5 C ontinuation of Granger’ 3 Biogr. Hist. lle oi iii., p. 81. 
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a promotion to the Irish bench was a resource to which the ministry 
had learned to look, as a mode of disposing of an inefficient supporter 
or a “troublesome” opponent at home. The entreaties which we find 
repeatedly in the primate’s letters, against any proceedings of this 
kind, we have good reason to think were not uncalled for. 

With regard to the appointment of natives of England or Ireland to 
bishoprics in the latter country, the following notice of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s practice will not be out of place here. It shews with how much 
consideration and wisdom such matters were ordered, when everything 
was done by the advice of the spiritual heads of the church, as was 
the case in the days of Parker and Whitgift.* Queen Elizabeth, as 
Bishop Mant observes, in his History of the Church of Ireland, 
“seems to have followed the rule, for the most part, of placing 
Englishmen in those sees, the occupiers of which were brought into 
more immediate communication with the government, and occasionally 
in others, where their services appeared likely to be useful ; but allow- 
ing, at the same time, a general preponderance to the natural claims of 
the Irish clergy. ‘Thus, of the five appointments which she made to the 
primacy, four were given to Englishmen; one of whom, also, Adam 
Loftus, filled the only vacancy which occurred during her reign in the 
archbishoprick of Dublin. But two appointments to each of the other 
archbishopricks of Cashel and ‘Tuam were bestowed on Irishmen. ‘To 
speak summarily, out of about fifty-two nominations to Irish bishop- 
ricks, made by Queen Elizabeth, sixteen were of persons from the other 
side of the Channel, including one Welshman in the number ; twenty- 
eight were natives of Ireland, of whom twenty-four were of originally 
Irish families; the remaining eight are doubtful; at least I have not 
ascertained them.’’+ 

To return, however, to Primate Boulter and his times. Notwith- 
standing his strong opinion as to the maintenance of “the English in- 
terest,’’ it would appear, from the early letters contained in the last 
Number, that he was for “ gradually” strengthening it, and not by a too 
sudden turning of the stream of patronage, creating opposition among 
the body of bishops on the bench who were natives of Ireland; while, 
at the same time, he contended for a steady adherence to that which 
he conceived to be for the true interests of the country, deprecating 
the departure from it for any of those temporary and unworthy 
objects which, from time to time, as we have seen, would tempt a 
ministry, like that which was then in power, to dispense its patronage 
in other channels. 

With regard to the appointment to the bishopric of Cloyne, to 
which the greater part of the extracts given in the last Number refer, 
it is satisfactory to find that the person then promoted from the 
deanery of Cloyne (Dean Maule) has the character, given him by an 
independent authority, of a “ most worthy man.” It is mentioned 
further, to his praise, that he “was one of the first promoters of the 
Protestant Charter-schools in Ireland for the reception and education 


* Vid. sup. vol. xi. p. 144, Xe. 
t History of the Church of Lreland, vol. i. pp. 284, 5. 
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of children of papists, which have met with general success.”* It 
appears, from Dean Swift's correspondence, that his party entertained 
great e xpectations of his being preferred on this occasion. In a letter 
written from Twickenham, July 15, 1726, Swilt says, “ As to what 
you say about promotion, you will find it was given Berto ly to 
Maule, as I am told, and ‘T assure you | had | no offers, nor would 
accept them. My behaviour to those in power has been directly con- 
trary since I came here.’ “The dean,” says the annotator on his 
letters, “alludes to the general expectation which was entertained 
that he would gain some promotion through the favour of the Princess 
of Wales. It was even reported that he had been offered the bishop- 
rick of Cloyne.” 

In another letter , written from Twickenham, July 20, Swift says 
to his friend, Dr. Stopford—*« The people power have been civil 
enough to me; many of them have visited me. I was not able to 
withstand seeing the princess, because she had commanded, that when 
I came hither, as news said I intended, that I should wait upon her. 
I was latterly twice with the chief minister; the first time by invita- 
tion, and the second at my desire, for an hour, wherein we differed in 
every point: but all this made a great noise, and soon got to Ireland, 
from whence, upon the death of the late bishop of C loyne, it was said 
I was offered to succeed, and I received many letters upon it; but 
there was nothing of truth, for I was neither offered, nor would have 
received, except upon conditions which would never be granted. For 
I absolutely broke with the first minister, and have never seen him 
since ; and I lately complained of him to the princess, because I knew 
she would tell him. Iam, besides, all to pieces with the lord lieutenant 
whom I treated very roughly, and absolutely refused to dine with him. 
So that, dear Jim, you see how little I shall be able to assist you with 
the great ones here, unless some change of ministry should happen. 
Yet when a new government goes over, it is hard if 1 cannot be 
some way instrumental.’ 


It may be necessary, in order to explain the relation in which 


matters stood at this time between the lord lieutenant and the primate, 
and the struggles in which, it will be seen, the latter commonly pre- 
vailed, to state under what circumstances Lord Carteret held the 
situation of lord lieutenant. He had for some time “ headed a party 
in the cabinet against the influence of Walpole,{ and was suspected 
of having infle umed the dis spute concerning Wood's patent, by cabuailing 
with the Brodericks ; and W alpole, ingenious in his revenge, contrived 


to have him sent as lord lieutenant to Ireland, for the very purpose of 
carrying through that measure. Carteret could only prevent his utter 
disgrace at court by accepting this painful preferment.... When 
Wood's patent was resigned, Lord Carteret was still permitted to re 


* Vide Swift’s Works, by Scott, vol. xvii., p. 44, note. See also Bishop Mant’s 
History of the Church of Ire land, vol. ii. pp. 385, 455. 


+ Ibid. pp. 45, 6. 


t Traces of rivalry between Lord Carteret, when secretary of state, and his brother- 


secretary, Lownsend, appeared in letters cited in an earlier Number, 


Vid. sup. 
pp. 496, 7 
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tain the nominal authority ; while the real government of Ireland was 
vested in Dr. Hugh Boulte Jr, who had been advanced from the bishop- 
ric of Bristol to be primate of Ireland.’’* 


‘TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


“© Dublin, Jan. 2, 1726[-7]. 


“My Lorp,—The archbishop of Cashel died this morning, about five o’clock, 
after a few days’ indisposition from a cold. The person I would recommend 
to succeed to Cashel, and who is willing to remove, is the bishop of Derry, ¢ 
to whose bishoprick [ would recommend the bishop of Meath,{ as a successor ; 
and to his bishoprick the bishop of Dromore; and to his, Dr. Cobb, bishop 
of Killala. If this scheme goes on thus far, I] would recommend Dr. Skirret 
for the bishoprick of Killala; and if he is not pitched upon, Dr. Howard, 
Dean of Ardagh. 

“If it be thought proper to send some bishop from E ngland to Cashel, 
Derry, or Meath, I should be sorry if any one should be sent because of his 
little worth, or troublesomeness there, for such an one will do the English in- 
terest a great deal of mischief here; and I hope it will be considered whether 
he be one that is likely to agree with me. Iam, &c. 


“PS. 1 have reason to believe the bishop of Derry will not be fond of 
removing to Cashel, if the bishop of Meath be not thought of for his suc- 
cessor; and in that case the bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh § § is a very proper 
person to remove to Cashel: and either the bishop of Dromore or Fernes, to 
Kilmore; or, in that case, Kilmore and Ardagh is worth the acceptance of an 
English bishop, being reckoned at better than 20001, per annum.”’ || 


“TO THE SAME. 


“€ Dublin, Jan. 21, 1726[-7]. 


‘My Lorp,—I have had the honour of your grace’s of the 12th, and am 
extremely obliged to his Majesty and the ministry for the weight they have 
been pleased to give my recommendations with his Majesty upon the vacancy 
of the archbishopric k of Cashel. I can assure your grace I had no other view, 
in the several parts of haa ut scheme, than promoting his Majesty’s service, by 
obliging a number of persons that are all very well affected, and will, T 
doubt not, fill their respec tive new stations to the satis faction of his majesty’s 
friends here.... lam, &c.4 


* Swift's Works, by Scott, vol. vii. p. 283. 
t Dr. Nicholson. t Dr. Downes. 


§ “ Dr. Godwin; he was soon afterwards appointed, another vacancy having 
happened, by the unexpected death of Archbishop Nicholson,” 


| Ibid. pp. 117, 118. A similar letter to Lord Carteret follows, pp. 118, 119. 
In another letter to Lord Carteret, dated Jan. 3, the primate writes :—‘‘ The arch- 
bishop of Cashel dying last Sunday morning, we have, by a messenger yesterday, 
sent your excellency what recommendations we thought proper on the occasion ; 
and I troubled you with a letter in particular,’ 
In another letter, written to the lord-lieutenant, Jan. 16, the primate says, ‘‘ I 
am glad the bishops are likely to be made according to the scheme settled with your 
excellency when you was bere.” 


© Ibid. pp. 124, 125. 
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‘TO LORD CARTERET. 


“* Dublin, Feb. 9, 1726 [-7). 


«My Lorp,—I received your excellency’s kind letter of the 2nd instant, 
and am very much obliged to your lordship for your friendship in relation to 
the filling up of the archbishoprick of Dublin,- whenever it happens to be 
vacant. Your lordship was very good in the discourse you had with one of 
the ministers, and I hope they will consider What you represented, that it will 
be for his majesty’s service to appoint such an archbishop as | can depend 
upon for acting in concert with me. I am entirely of opinion that the new 
archbishop ought to be an Englishman, either already on the bench here, or 
in England: as for a native of this country, [ can hardly doubt but, whatever 
his behaviour has been, or his promises may be, when he is once in that 
station, he will put himself at the head ofthe Irish interest, in the church at 
least, and he will naturally carry with him the college, and most of the clergy 
here. I am satisfied the person Mr. Conolly* wants to have in that station, 
is the bishop of Elphin, whom your excellency knows as wellas Ido. For 
one on the bench in England, I hope the ministry will never think of sending 
any body hither, because he is restless there, since his restlessness there will have 
no consequence to the publick, but he may here be sure of a dissatisfied party to 
head. . 

‘ About ten days ago, | wrote to a bishop in England, and another in Ire- 
land, to know their thoughts about removing to Dublin, if a vacancy should 
happen, but have not yet received any answer from either of them: what I 
proposed to myself was, to be able to lay down two schemes, either for one of 
the bench here, or one in England, to ‘have Dublin, as soon as I could have 
settled upon receiving their answers, or to leave it to the ministry to judge 
which they thought most proper. As soon as I hear from them, I shall be 
able to write more explicitly to your excellency, and do in the meantime desire 
your friendship, that nobody may be pitched upon who may make me uneasy, 
since that cannot be done without disserving his majesty... .. 

“T am satisfied there will be a good deal of murmuring here to see the 
archbishoprick filled with an Englishman, but I think it is a post of that 
consequence, as to be worth filling aright, though it should occasion mur- 
muring.”’+ 


‘TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


“* Dublin, Feb. 18, 1726|-7]}. 
‘‘ My Lorn,—We were yesterday surprised with the melancholy news that 
the new archbishop of Cashel, on Tuesday morning last, died of an apoplexy 
at the palace at Londonderry. I am very sorry we have lost so learned and 
worthy a man, 

‘We have been very much teazed with applications on this occasion. 
The bishop of Kildare, who is the oldest bishop on the bench here, except the 
archbishop of Dublin, would willingly remove thither; | must do him the 
justice to say, he is a hearty Englishman, and I believe a thorough enemy to 
the pretender ; his only fault is, that he is rather counted a tory here: if he 
were thought of, the bishoprick of Kildare and deanery of C hristchurch will 
come to be disposed of: if he is not thought of, and the archbishoprick of 


* Speaker of the Irish House of Commons. 

t Ibid. pp. 133—135. In a letter to the archbishop of Canterbury, dated Feb. 
16, the primate says, ‘ Our late promotions on the bench have been generally well 
approv ed of, and the more, as two natives of this country have been considered in 
them.”—p, 137, t [ Nicholson. | 


Vout. XIX.—Jan. Is41. i 
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Cashel be filled from hence, 1 should recommend the bishop of Kilmore 
for Cashel, the bishop of Fernes for Kilmore, and the bishop of Clonfert for 
Fernes ; and out of consideration for his brother, Sir Ralph Gore, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the dean of Down for the bishoprick of Clonfert. 

“But as we are now but nine English bishops on the bench here, out of 
two- and- -twenty, | must inform your grace that I think it would be for his 
majesty’s service to fill Cashel from the bench in England, or to send one 
from England to the bishoprick vacant by any translations made here: if the 
Jirst is done, I hope nobody will be sent hither fr om the bench in England for being 
restless or good for nothing there, or who is not likely to agree with me, since this 
will certainly weaken the English interest here. If the latter method be taken, 
I hope a divine of some character will be sent hither, since the encouragement 
is not contemptible; Kildare and Christchurch being worth 16001. per 
annum, and Clonfert worth better than 1200/. per annum. 


“I hope, likewise, that whatever recommendations go from hence, none 
but a native of England will be thought of for Cashel. 1 am, my Lord, &c.”* 


Another letter to the lord lieutenant follows, entering more fully 
into particulars, and a third to the bishop of London; all three of the 
same date. In the letter to Lord Carteret, the primate says that the 
bishop of Kildare had been with him and the other lords justices, and 
desired, to be considered as “ being the oldest bishop on the bench, ex- 
cept his grace of Dublin ;” and also that Sir Ralph Gore had been with 
the lords justices, to recommend his brother to the bishopric that should 
be vacant upon other translations, and “answered for’ his brother's 
“ behaviour.”’ With reference to one of the persons who, it appears, 
had been named for the vacant archbishopric in the public letter of the 
lords justices, the primate writes—“ Though the bishop of Elphin is 
mentioned in our common letter, and probi ably Mr. Conolly may 
write in his behalf, yet I believe your excellency will be of my opinion 
that it will be too dangerous a step to trust him in that post.’ To 
the bishop of London also the primate writes—“ As I do not know 
but very pressing instances may be made from hence to have the 
bishop of E Iphin translated to Cashel, I must acquaint your lordship 
that he is an enterprizing man, and I do not doubt but he would soon 
set himself, if he had that station, at the head of the Irish interest 
here.” It is added, in a note, by the editor—“ He did so when he 
was afterwards made archbishop of Cashel, but made no figure of any 
consequence. 

In a further letter to Lord Carteret, dated March 7, the primate 
writes— I find your lordship of different sentiments from what I have 
about filling C ashel, and should have been glad if it had fallen at a 
time when I could have had a personal conference with you on that 
subject. I rather think the bishop of Elphin should be kept longer in 
a state of probation; | am satisfied his great friend is Mr. C onolly, and 
that most of those who solicited here for him were set on by him ; but 
it is with great satisfaction that I find you think it is not convenient to 
place him in the see of Dublin; and indeed I think none but a native 
of England ought to be in that station.” 

Upon the difference of opinion between the primate and the lord 
lieutenant, referred to in this letter, the editor remarks, in a note— 
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« My lord primate’s opinion prevailed at this time.” That there was 
considerable opposition to be overcome appears from the extracts which 
follow :— 


“TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
** Dublin, March 16, 1726 [-7}. 
“My Lorp,—I have troubled your lordship but with one letter about the 
archbishoprick of Cashel, because I supposed that affair would have been soon 
settled ; but as it runs into some length, and we have various reports about it, 
I shall venture sending this letter, though it may possibly come too late to 
signify anything. 

“ All the English here think it will be a dangerous step to make the bishop 
of Elphin archbishop. As to another scheme, wrote from England, of sending 
one from thence either to Kilmore or Fernes, as it will be one who is not on 
the bench in England, I think he may very well begin with Clonfert, which 
is worth 1500/. per annum, and hardly 100/, per annum less than Fernes ; and 
then those on the bench will be obliged here. 

“TI have by me a letter of your lordship’s, which I shall speedily answer. 

‘Tl am, &c.’’* 


‘TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
“* Dublin, March 30, 1727. 
——‘ | was in hopes we should have known his majesty’s pleasure about the 
archbishoprick of Cashel before this. As there must have been some rubs in 
that affair, 1 could wish your grace had been at Icisure to let me know them, 
and I might possibly have cleared up any difficulty. I should guess, by the 
flying accounts we have, that the bishop of Kilmore? will be removed to that 
archbishoprick; he is the best beloved by his majesty’s friends of any that 
have been mentioned from England, as standing here in competition for that 
see, as well as much senior to the others ; which uses to be a consideration of 
weight in England; and the English here think it of great consequence that it 


should be given to an Englishman.”’} 





*“‘TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


“ Dublin, April 1, 1727. 
——‘* What has kept the disposal of the archbishoprick of Cashel so long in 
suspense, I cannot tell; I hope, as some accounts suggest, it will be given to 
the bishop of Kilmore, who is very well beloved here, and many years senior 
to those who are talked of as his competitors. We have lost a very valuable 
and useful person in the late archbishop of Cashel.’’§ 





“‘TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


** Dublin, April 1, 1727. 


——“ I hope the bishop of Kilmore is to go to Cashel, as our most authen- 
tick accounts run here; there is not one on the bench better beloved by the 





* Ibid. p. 149. 
t [It would appear from this, that the bishop of Kildare had been objected to, 


probably for that ‘only fault’ of his, which the primate had mentioned,—bis being 
‘rather counted a tory.’”’) 


; Ibid. p. 151. § Ibid. 
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King’s friends here, and he is several years senior to all who are talked of as 
his competitors. I should have been glad to have heard from your lordship 
pretty early how things are likely to go; but I suppose the uncertainty of 
what was designed might hinder you from writing.”’* 


“TO THE SAME. 
“* Dublin, April 25, 1727. 


“My Lorp,—As I have heard nothing from your lordship since mine of the 
ist instant, and as we have not yet bad any orders about the archbishoprick 
of Cashel, I cannot help writing a line or two more on that subject, though it 
may possibly come too late. 

“It is reported here that our speaker has wrote that the House of Com- 
mons will be very much disobliged if the bishop of Elphin has not Cashel. 
[ am, on the contrary, assured, that among the whigs of that house, setting 
aside the speaker’s creatures and dependants, there is hardly one who will not be 
better pleased to have the bishop of Kilmore made archbishop, than the bishop 
of Elphin. 

“| must likewise inform you, that I have discoursed with every English- 
man of consequence in this town, whether clergy or laity, and can assure you 
that there is not one who is not of opinion, that the giving the archbishoprick 
to Bishop Bolton, will be a very great blow to the English interest in this 
kingdom. 1 would beg of your lordship, if the affair be not over, to represent 
this to the ministry. 

‘«[ shall likewise write a letter to the duke of Newcastle, to desire the 
ministry to consider who is the proper person to recommend to bishopricks 
here, an Irish speaker or an English primate.t I shall trouble your grace no 
further at present, and am, my Lord, &c.”’} 





“TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
“© Dublin, May 20, 1727. 


‘*My Lorp,—I have so long forborn troubling your grace about the arch- 
bishoprick of Cashel, in expectation of our speedily receiving his majesty’s 
commands about it; but as no orders are yet come, and the reports we have 
here about what is intended are various, and his majesty’s speedy going abroad 
must occasion some determination in that affair very soon, your grace will 
excuse my giving you this trouble to renew my recommendations of Dr. Godwin, 
bishop of Kilmore, to the archbishoprick of Cashel, and of Dr. Hort, bishop 
of Fernes, to the bishopricks of Kilmore and Ardagh. 

‘The present bishop of Kilmore has been some years longer on the bench 
than any that have been talked of for the archbishoprick, and is, I may safely 
say, the best beloved by his majesty’s friends here, of any English bishop; the 
bishop of Fernes is senior to the bishop of Elphin. 

“If it be designed that I should have that weight with the bishops, as to 
dispose them to unite in his majesty’s service here, I think my recommenda- 
tion ought to be regarded on this occasion; and I can assure your grace, it 
is not any particular friendship to the bishop of Kilmore, but a regard to his 


* Ibid. 
+t ‘* Bishop Bolton was at this time set aside, and Dr. Godwin, bishop of Kilmore, 
appointed ; but afterwards the necessity of affairs required, as the primate thought, 


that Bishop Bolton should be appointed, and it was accordingly done ; but the govern- 
ment bad reason afterwards to repent of what they then did.” 


t Ibid. p. 157. 
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worth, and to the most likely method of keeping up a good understanding 
among his majesty’s friends on the bench, that makes me so hearty in recom- 
mending him. I hope I may depend on your grace’s friendship to support me 
in this affair, and shall always remain, my Lord, &c.” 





“‘TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
“ Dublin, May 23, 1727. 


“ My Lornp,—We have yet no orders about Cashel, and I am sorry that my 
lord lieutenantt should insist so much for one, who is much a junior, and as 
dangerous an Irishman as any on the bench.” } 





“TO THE SAME. 
“€ Dublin, June 6, 1727. 


‘“My Lorp,—I am sensible of the trouble I have lately given your grace, with 
repeated letters relating to the archbishoprick of Cashel, at a time you was over 
much pressed with business of much greater consequence to the public; and 
| do not wonder that your lordship could not find leisure to return any 
answer; but by his majesty’s letter we received yesterday relating to that 
affair, | find I was not forgot; 1 most humbly thank your grace for support- 
ing my recommendations on this occasion, which, I again assure you, had no 
other intention than his aaa 8 service, and the strengthening the English 
interest here. I am, &c.” 


ge 





SACRED POETRY. 


THE HYMNS OF ST. AMBROSE, BISHOP OF MILAN. 
HYMN Ill, 


“Tue Third hymn,” say the Benedictine editors, “is quoted by Augustin, 
who thus speaks of it :—* The Bishop we have mentioned admonishes us that the 
Spirit must be obtained by prayers, where he says, in his own hymn, 

Votisque prestet sedulis 

Sanctum mereri Spiritum. 

“This hymn is in like mahner accounted among the Ambrosian by Vene- 
rable Bede, and is so considered in the Cistercian Breviary, as well as in the 
last Parisian editions of the works of Ambrose, from which we have in- 
serted it.” 


Jam surgit bora tertia, Tis the third hour of rising day, 

Qua Christusascendit Crucem; The hour when Christ the Cross ascended ; 
Nil insolens mens cogitet, Let no rude thought the soul assay, 

Intendat affectum precis. In heaven-wrapt prayer intently bended. 


* Ibid. pp. 163, 4. 

t ‘*N B. The lord lieutenant did not then carry bis point against the primate, 
though he bad the assistance of the speaker to back his recommendation; Bishop 
Bolton was a high tory, and a great friend of Dean Swift's, and was undoubtedly a 
man of abilities; more need not be said, as his true character may be easily drawn 
from these letters.”—[qu. See Bishop Mant’s History of the Church of Ireland, 
vol. il. pp. 381 — 384, &e. | 
t Ibid. p. 166, 
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§ Ibid. p. 168. 
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Qui corde Christum suscipet, 
a Innoxium sensum gerit, 

. Votisque prestat sedulis 
Sanctum mereri Spiritum. 


Hee hora que finem dedit 
Diri veterno criminis, 
Mortisque regnum diluit, 
Culpamque ab evo sustulit. 


- Hine jam beata tempora 
Cepere Christi gratia ; 
Fide replevit veritas 
Totum per orbem Ecclesias. 


Celso triumphi vertice, 
Matri loquebatur suz ; 
En, filius, mater, tuus ; 
Apostole, en, mater tua. 


Pretenta nupte foedera 
Alto docens mysterio : 
Ne Virginis partus sacer 
Matris pudorem lederet. 


Cui fidem ceclestibus 
Jesus dedit miraculis, 
Nec credidit plebs impia ; 
Qui credidit salvus erit. 


Nos credimus natum Deum, 
Partumque Virginis sacre ; 
Peccata qui mundi tulit, 

Ad dexteram sedens Patris. 


This is the hour that erst restrain’d 


SACRED POETRY. 


Who raises Christ within bis soul, 

All thoughts of evil thence dispelling, 
In ceaseless prayers end self-control 

He earns the Spiri\’s pure indwelling. 


{tain, 
The crimes which flowed from tbat stain’d foun- 

Death’s kingdom unto Christ regain’d, 
And scatter’d sin’s dark-gather’d mountain. 


Blest time! when from Christ’s bleeding wound 
Grace, like a mighty sea, abounded ; 

Faith fill'd her Churches with the sound, 
The light of truth the world surrounded. 


From that high throne of triumph won, 
He gave blest Mary to another. 

‘* Mother, in him behold thy son! 
In her, disciple, see thy mother !” 


Mysterious sense in that dear name 

Which spoke the pledge to her once given, 
To be a Virgin without blame, 

Yet Mother—of a Child from heaven, 


And He to this hath witness borne 
By deeds divine His power unfolding ; 
What though the wicked crowd may scorn, 
‘Tis life to him in faith beholding. 


The Virgin-born we Thee believe, 
And Thee our God to earth descended, 
Who ‘neath our sin on earth didst grieve ; 
But now to God’s right hand ascended. 


HYMN V. 


Mia aan 


“The Fifth hymn is indicated by Cassiodorus, when he thus speaks : “ As the 
waters of the fountain changed their quality and assumed the redness of wine, 
which they had not by nature ; on which the blessed Ambrose, in the hymn of the 
holy Epiphany, admirably hath poured forth his eloquence with most glowing 
beauty of expressions.” But of the two hymns by which the mystery of the 
Epiphany is even now holden and celebrated, one, which the church sings in 
the office for that day, is that of Sedulius, the other is extant in the Bre- 
viaries of the Cistercian Order, and also in the last edition of the works of 
Ambrose. And since the words of Cassiodorus so closely apply to this, we 
have had no hesitation in admitting it among the legitimate offspring of so 
great a doctor.” 

. Most lofty One, enlightening 

The stars that roll and shine, 

Our darkling path-way brightening, 

Peace, Life, Light, Truth divine, 

Christ, bear us when we pray. 


I}luminans altissimus 
Micantium astrorum globos, 
Pax, Vita, Lumen, Veritas, 
Jesu, fave precantibus. 


But is it Thy descending 
In mystic Jordan old, 
Which ‘in its downward tending 
Thrice hath backward roll’d, 
Which hallows this good day? 


Seu mystico baptismate 
Fluenta Jordanis retro 
Conversa quondam tertio 
Presente sacriris die. 


Or is it in the heaven, 
The wonder-sbining star,— 
The Child to maiden given,— 
And Wise men led from far, 
To where the manger lay ? 


Seu stella partum Virginis 
Ceelo micans signaveris, 
Et hac adoratum die 
Presepe Magos duxeris. 
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Vel hydriis plenis aque 
Vini saporem infuderis ; 
Hausit minister conscius, 
Quod ipse non impleverat. 


Aquas colorari videns, 
Inebriare flumina ; 
Mutata elementa stupent 
Transire in usus alteros.. 


Sic quinque millibus viris, 
Dum quinque panes dividis, 
E-dentium sub dentibus 

In ore crescebat cibus. 


Multiplicabatur magis 
Dispendio panis suo: 
Quis hee videns mirabitur 
Juges meatus fontium. 


Inter manus frangentium 
Panis rigatur profluus ; 
Intacta que non fregerint 
Fragmenta subrepunt viris. 


“Of the Seventh hymn the first verse is thus mentioned in Bede, ‘ But also 
the Ambrosian lines run very much this way, Splendor paterne gloria.’ To which 
verse he adds three others from the three hymns we have spoken of, and thus 
proceeds :—* And there are also very many others, among which is that hymn of 
the blessed martyrs, composed with such exquisite beauty, dterna Christi mu- 


nera,’ &c.” 


Splendor Paterne gloriz, 
De luce lucem proferens, 
Lux lucis et fons luminis, 
Diem dies illuminans, 


Verusque Sol illabere, 
Micans nitore perpeti ; 
Jubarque Sancti Spiritas 
Infunde nostris sensibus. 


Votis vocemus et Patrem, 
Patrem potentis gratia, 
Patrem perennis gloriz ; 
Culpam releget lubricam. 


Informet actus strenuos, 
Dentes retundat invidi : 
Casus secundet asperos ; 
Agenda recte dirigat. 


Mentem gubernet et regat : 
Sit pura nobis castitas : 
Fides calore ferveat, 
Fraudis venena nesciat. 
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Or is it vessels flowing 
With waters made divine !— 
The servant drew them, knowing 
He ne’er had fill'd with wine,— 
On that great marriage day. 


He saw the waters taking 
The inebriating glow ;— 
Their former selves forsaking, 
Changed elements they flow, 
And, flowing, catch the ray. 


Like when the Thanks were spoken 
Upon the mountain side, 
And where five loaves were broken, 
Five thousand men divide, 
None hungry went away, 


The wondrous bread was growing 
The more it pass’d from sight ; 
A secret fountain flowing 
With wonder-working might; 
Oh, awful glad dismay ! 


The hallow’d feast still lingers ; 
And as they still consume, 
Still fresh beneath their fingers 
The untouch'd fragments come— 
The fragments come, and stay ! 


HYMN VII. 


Light of the Father’s glory, 
And bringing light of light, 
We, Fount of light, adore thee, 
Thou Day of Day most bright! 


True Sun that ne’er declinest, 
Lead us, and light the way ; 
Great Light, that truly sbinest— 
Good Spirit, lend Thy ray. 


We bend, we bow before Thee, 
High Father of all grace— 
Father of endless glory, 
Our slippery stains eflace. 


Our acts to wisdom moulding, 
Keep from us envy’s blight ; 

From rough things good unfolding, 
Guide Thou our deeds aright. 


Rule, govern us, bestowing 
tleart-pureness as we go, 

Till faith more brightly glowing, 
No poison’d thoughts shall know, 
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Christusque nobis sit cibus, 


Potusque noster sit fides, 
Lati bibemus sobriam 
Profusionem Spiritis. 
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To souls in faith adoring, 


Christ is the drink and food ; 
While in His glad outpouring 
They drink His Spirit good. 


Laetus dies bic transeat : 
Pudor sit ut diluculum ; 
Fides velut meridies, 
Crepusculum mens nesciat 


Glad Day, our pathway lighten ; 
Like blush of early dawn, 

Let Faith to noon-day brighten, 
Nor shades of evening mourn, 


Thou Morn, who daylight leadest, 
Shine in us: light Thy fire, 

O Word, from God proceeding, 
Yet found in God entire. 


Aurora lucem provebit, 
Aurora nobis prodeat, 

In Patre totus Filius, 

Et totus in Verbo Pater. 


HYMN NII. 


“For our knowledge of the Twelfth hymn we are indebted to the blessed 
Ildephonsus, who, more than once in his sermon De Parturit. et Purificat. 
B. Marie Virginis, quotes the first stanza of this hymn as composed by 
Ambrose; from whence it has been transferred into the later editions of that 
saint and doctor. But the second and third stanzas we have taken from the 
book of George Cassander, De I/ymnis Ecclesiasticis, where the same hymn oc- 
curs without the name of the author. But although there occurs more than 
one offence against prosody, yet we have not on that account judged it un- 
worthy of Ambrose ; since in his undoubted hymns errors of this kind are to 
be found, but not frequently.” 


The gate of heaven is opening wide, 
And showers of Grace to earth descend : 
Our King doth pass, and yet abide ; 
The bars that closed are at an end. 


Fit porta Christi pervia, 
Referta plena gratia ; 
Transitque Rex et permanet ; 
Clausa ut fuit per sxcula, 


Behold Him from the Virgin’s womb, 
Child of eternal Light, true Sun ; 

The Bridegroom from His chamber come, 
The Giant girt His race to ruh, 


Genus superni Luminis 
Processit autA Verginis, 
Sponsus, Redemptor, Conditor, 
Sue gigas ecclesix. 


The holy Mother's joy and crown, 

To faith the hope of boundless gains ; 
Death’s cup to drink He cometh down, 
And breaks in twain our guilty chains. 


Honor matris et gaudium, 
Immensa spes credentium ; 
Per atra mortis pocula 
Resolvit nostra crimina, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON THE QUESTION WHETHER, OR NO, THE PROHIBITION OF 


MARRYING A WIFE'S SISTER, AFTER THE WIFE'S DECEASE, 


WAS INTENDED TO BE LAID DOWN IN THE MORAL CODE O!} 
MOSES 


Mr. Enitor,—The clergy cannot but feel much indebted to your 
watchful correspondent “E. B. P.”’ for directing their attention, in 
such a pains-taking manner, to the attempt which is in progress to 
obtain the repeal of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, declaring marriage with 
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a wife's sister to be ipso facto null and void, and to the consequences 
which the success of that attempt would be likely to entail upon them 
and society in general, but more especially upon them. That letter, 
no doubt, will have made a deep impression on very many of our 
body. Such was its effect upon myself; and as it has led me to think 
upon the subject with a greater degree of interest than I had ever 
done before, so I am inclined to believe, and am fain to hope,.to some 
good effect also. For after perusing it with due attention, and care- 
fully noticing the observations contained in the letter of Bishop Jewell, 
which “KE. B. P.” has likewise communicated, and those also in the 
epistle of St. Basil to Diodorus, which is given next by another cor- 
respondent, my mind was kindled with an ardent desire to discover, 
if it might be given me to do so, the elucidation of the truth in this 
matter. Under this feeling, I began to revolve in my mind the words 
of Moses in Lev. xviii. 18, the passage from which the question res- 
pecting marriage with a wife’s sister, after the wife’s decease, has been 
maintained ; and, after considering it awhile, 1 was led to take such 
a view of the intended application of some of the phrases contained in 
it, as induces me to believe that I have somewhat to advance on the 
subject, which possibly will be found to afford the just solution of the 
difficulty that has given occasion to those venturous spirits of our age, 
who are now promoting or facilitating the above-mentioned project, 
to set up an opinion of their own in opposition to the consentient voice 
and practice of the church in all former ages, and to embark with so 
much confidence of the goodness of their cause on their present very 
perilous proceeding. I therefore desire to offer for insertion in your 
pages an account of what has occurred to my mind on this subject 
that, if the views I am about to propound should carry with them the 
evidence of truth, the making of them thus generally known may do 
some good. 

Being fully convinced, by the general reasoning on the subject ad- 
duced by St. Basil and Bishop Jewell, that the prohibition to marry 
a wife’s sister was most certainly implied in Lev. xviii. 6. 16, I was 
strongly impressed with the persuasion that v. 18, the passage from 
which the lawfulness of such a marriage after the wife's decease, has 
been inferred, must have been subject to some mistake in respect of 
the intended application, or reference, of some of its terms. For it 
seemed to me inconceivable, if the marriage in question were really 
meant to be implicitly prohibited in the former verses, that Moses, in 
afterwards making the express reference to it which we find in this 
verse, could have given such fair occasion for inferring the divine 
permission of it, as the application that has been made of some of his 
words in that passage,—and hitherto, I suppose, not denied to them, 
and which the tenour of the passage in our authorized English version 
would certainly seem to sanction—must be admitted to afford. 

Not being able to avail myself of the advantage of consulting the 
language of the original—a task which | hope “ I. B. P.,” or some 
other of your correspondents who is versed in Hebrew, will be in- 
duced to perform, that he may give us the benefit of the result of his 
consideration of the passage in the respects which I am about to 
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notice—I turned to the Septuagint version, and having considered 
its language, was Jed to the conclusion that, if the passage were rightly 
translated into our tongue, it would exhibit such a different applica- 
tion of some parts of it, from what they would appear to have had 
given to them in our authorized version, as entirely to do away with 
all ground for making the above-mentioned inference. 

The -passage, as it is given in the Septuagint, is as follows :— 
Tuvaica éx'ddedon abriic ob AHYyy drifnrov droxadvYat Ty doynpoovyny 
durijc éx'abrh, tre Coone uiris. And in our authorized version it is 
thus rendered :—*“ Neither shalt thou take a wife to ber sister, to vex 
her, to uncover her nakedness beside the other, in her lifetime.” 

Now, assuming that the Septuagint gives a correct version ofthe 
original, it appears to me demonstrable, on the principles of Greek 
grammar, that the clause, &re Zaons abrijc, instead of being intended 
by Moses to refer fo the sister already married, or the person alluded 
to in the preceding avrn, was meant, on the contrary, to reter to the 
unmarried sister, or the person signified by the preceding avrnc. For, 
if it were not so, I conceive that, according to the use of the Greek 
tongue, this part of the sentence would naturally have been written 
in one, or the other, of these two ways—ém’ airy Ere Gwon, Or én’ ari, 
tre Cwons ravrnc. For, in making use of either of these forms of ex- 
pression, the writer would have felt that there was no possibility of his 
meaning being mistaken. In the former case this is evident at once; 
and as it regards the latter, the use of the demonstrative ratrn¢ would 
have made it certain that the person who was the last mentioned of the 
two, was the person referred to; whilst, if the intention had been to 
refer to this person, the use of air would have been felt to make 
that intention, to say the least, appear doubtful; whereas, on the 
other hand, the use of the present form was proper and natural, if 
the intention were to refer fo the person alluded to in the preceaing 
aurnc; nor am I aware that any alteration in it could be proposed, in 
order to make its reference to that person more determinate. If this 
be so, surely the fact of the Septuagint translators having adopted the 
present form, and not either of the other two above noted, when there 
was a necessity for precision of language, in order to guard against the 
possibility of mistake, may fairly claim to be considered as conclusive 
ground that they certainly intended to refer, in the last clause, to the 
person alluded to in the preceding atric, or the unmarried sister. Nor 
can anything be urged against this on the score of the signification of 
the phrase; for it may legitimately be taken to be equivalent to the 
form ig’ dcov xpdvoy atn ‘ar 

If this, then, be taken to be the right view of the grammatical con- 
struction of this part of the sentence, the meaning of it in the whole 
will indisputably be the same as though it had been thus differently 
expressed: Thy déedp)y ric aie yuvacdc ix abrn ob AHYH dvrifydov 
droxahivat thy daxnuosvyny aizijc éx’airy, é’ daov xpovey airn (rT. «. 
Geed@n Tix ors yuvacoc) Cy: and could be correctly rendered in Eng- 
lish, as follows :—* Neither shalt thou marry the sister of thy wife 
besides her, as long as she (the sister of thy wife) lives ;” leaving out 
of notice for the present the reference which the phrase dyrifn\or 
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should be understood to have, which will by and by be shewn to be 
capable of such a construction as makes it perfectly consistent with 
the conclusion come to above. 

The right application of the phrase, ert fwone auriic, having been, 
as I presume to think, thus ascertained, it wou seem just to remark 
upon it, that the intention of Moses thereby was .o make it expressly 
understood that the prohibition of marriage with a wife's sister ap- 
plied ¢o the very contingency in which it is contended that, by means 
of this same clause, he meant to signify the divine permission of it; 
that is to say, in the event of the wifes decease. For whereas he had 
already, in vv. 6. 16, implicitly forbidden this union, without any limi- 
tation of the restraint being implied, it is only reasonable to conclude, 
that when he further proceeded to make an express prohibition of it, 
he must have done so with some particular object in view. And that 
his object was not, as the advocates of the lawfulness of the marriage 
in question have imagined, to limit the prohibition so as to remove it 
in case of the wife’s decease, but rather to do what is the very reverse, 
to fix the prohibition on it in that very case, tn express terms, would 
seem to be indicated beyond all doubt by the addition of this very 
clause, provided its legitimate application be what has been above 
claimed for it, which the principles of Greek grammar would seem to 
require, 

But, independently of this inference, from the very introduction of 
this clause, there is also this antecedent probability that such was the 
object Moses had in view in introducing it, that, whereas he might 
have foreseen that there would be persons who, in their desire to marry 
their wife’s sister after her decease, would be disposed to restrict the 
merely implied prohibition to the lifetime of the wife; he may therefore 
have seen it to be expedient, by adding this clause with the inteution 
of making it refer ¢o the lifetime of the wife's sister, to take away all 
po sibility of misconceiving, or misinterpreting the prohibition, and to 
siznily expressly that it applied as well to the case of marrying a wife's 
sister afler the wife's decease, as during her lifetime. And it may be 
added, that the circumstance of Jacob's having had two wives who 
were sisters, may have appeared to the Divine wisdom to give the 
nore occasion for this anticipation, and was probably that which made 
it appear expedient, that the intended prohibition of this union should 
not be left to be collected by mere inference, from any of the pre- 
ceding declaratious of his will, in relation to the same matter; but 
that he should direct his servant Moses to deliver this express prohibi- 
tion of it, and in such a way as to make it clearly understood, that it 
had respect not merely to the lifetime of the wife, but to the lifetime 
of the wife’s sister also. This consideration, therefore, I conceive, 
affords another probable ground for inferring, as before, that the design 
of Moses in v. 18, was to make an express prohibition of the marriage 
in question, with a particular reference to the contingency before 
mentioned. 

These conjectural ideas, savouring, as I humbly conceive they do, 
of considerable probability, and the reasonings founded upon them, 
have been adduced for the purpose of obviating an objection which 
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the advocates on the other side might be apt to start against the view 
I have advanced, that, if the marriage in question had been already 
implicitly prohibited in vv. 6, 16, as there could then be no other rea- 
son save that of intending to limit the general prohibition, and to 
restrict it to the lifetime of the wife, which could have induced Moses 
to make this particular reference to it, it was therefore fair to infer 
that he meant the clause, Ere Cwone abrijc, to refer to the person signi- 
fied by the preceding airy ; i. e., the married sister or wife. It has 
been shewn above, on the contrary, that there might be other reasons 
which could have induced him to do so, and that they are not only 
probable ones, but such also as would require that the clause in ques- 
tion should be understood to refer to the person signified in the pre- 
ceding airijc; i. e., the unmarried sister. The objection, therefore, 
would not appear to have any sufficient ground to stand upon to en- 
title it to be considered of any weight. And hereupon I seem war- 
ranted, in the course of my argument, to lay down now the following 
position :—That, unless the advocates on the other side will under- 
take to shew, and to express their belief, that propriety of speech 
would require that Moses should have used the present form of expres- 
sion, as it is given in the Septuagint, and not either of those other 
two which | have said he would naturally have used instead, when 
it is supposed that his intention in the last clause was to refer to the 
married sister, they ought to feel compelled to disavow their belief 
that this was his intention, and to acquiesce in that view of his mean- 
ing in the passage which has been above propounded. 

‘With respect now, in the last place, to the force of the phrase 
avri{ndoy, to which, in accordance with the bearing that has been 
given to it in our English version, these persons would doubtless be 
disposed to attach the notion, that it shews the reason of the prohi- 
bition to have had respect only to the lifetime of the first married sister, 
some explanation concerning it would seem to be requisite; for 
certainly, if such a view of it must necessarily be taken, it could not 
then be denied that this would give some colour of probability both 
to the notion they entertain respecting the clause, re Zaans airijs, that 
it is rightly to be applied to the same sister, and also to the inference 
they de duce there from, that Moses was here only prohibiting the mar- 
riage of the second sister during the lifetime of the first married one. 

I conceive then there is no nec essity that this phrase should be so 
understood, as that it can onx/y imply a reason for the prohibition which 
has respect to the lifetime of the first married sister, as is the case with 
the meaning assigued to itin our English version. For what should 
hinder its being urged with at least equal probability, that the phrase 
was rather meant to suggest a secondary reason for the prohibition, 
derived from the consideration of what was likely to be the conse- 
quence of the marriage, even though it should take place only after 
the decease of the first married sister; namely, that it would cause 
the second married sister to act towards the children of the first from 
feelings of envy and je ~alousy ? kor it is obvi 10Us, that the sec ond 
sister might act from such fe elings towards the children of the first, 
as well in the case of being married after her deces use, as during her 
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lifetime. And in corroboration of the probable correctness of this 
rendering of the phrase, I would beg it might be observed, that St. 
Basil would seem to have regarded it in this light ; for, in the con- 
clusion of his epistle to Diodorus, he makes the following exclamation 
in reference to the effect that would be likely to attend upon such an 
union, in the case of the marriage taking place after the decease of the 
first married sister, to which alone he is speaking :—‘“ Make not, O man, 
the aunt to be the stepmother of infants! Do not arm with unre- 
lenting jealousies one whose duty it is to cherish in the place of a 
mother.” 

After these remarks, and having now concluded my argument, I 
would humbly appeal to every one who desires to ascertain the truth, 
that he may embrace and maintain it, whether right reason would not 
seem to require that we should recognise in the following paraphrase, 
the just sense of what Moses ought to be considered to have intended 
to deliver in this perplexed passage: “ Neither shalt thou marry thy 
wife’s sister at any time as long as she (the sister) lives, to cause her 
to entertain and practice jealousies either towards her sister, or her 
sister’s children.” 

Hoping that in this investigation I have proceeded on sure grounds 
to the result just stated, and that, in that case, it will be deemed a 
satisfactory and seasonable elucidation of the truth in this matter. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, OMICRON, 





ON ARCHDEACON HARE’S SERMONS. 


Mr. Epiror,—I was somewhat surprised, and, I confess, disappointed, 
in taking up a volume of sermons, lately published by Mr. Archdeacon 
Hare, and turning to his Visitation Sermon. Amidst many evils enu- 
merated,—which we must all deplore in common, and for pointing out 
which, as well as for his honesty and fearlessness in putting them in 
bold relief, Mr. H. deserves, and will receive, the thanks of his readers 
and his brethren,—I was grieved to find much matter which I could 
not but condemn, and which must startle his readers. 

There is, if | mistake not, something strange in his origin and foun- 
dation of the church. It is separated from the apostles, and contrae 
distinguished from them, as though it were not built on them, as though 
they were not its very basis and pedestal, (resting, of course, as we 
must never forget they did, on their Lord and head,) (Eph. ii. p. 20,) 
as though they did not exclusively gather in the Peculium and Segullah, 
which they were commissioned to do by our Great High Priest and 
Apostle. 

I am at a loss also to make out his theory of church government 
and discipline. It seems to me vague and indefinite, and to admit of 
all the shades and varieties of civil government, ranging from absolute 
monarchy to downright democracy. It may be anything to suit the 
taste and prejudices of the religious body, and yet in every variation 
be equally divine, and equally useful in the several circumstances and 
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phases, because God has expressed his will and preference respecting 
none. 

As regards the apostolic succession, that is described “ as a strength- 
less prop,” “reared indeed by amiable and pious men, but in fact nothing 
but the brain-sick whim of an invalid,” “a fascinating delusion,” “ the 
mere dregs and earthly part’ of a heavenly system, the “ mere dust of 
a ruined temple, to which a lofty and gentle-minded spirit clings,” from 
a love of antiquity, “a solitary cave in the wilderness,” “ a form, which 
romantic minds maintain as the only one, not because it is founded in 
truth, but because it is their own,” because *“ they have not examined 
the foundations of other churches with patience, with candour, and 
with righteous self-distrust.” In short, “the arguments of the Ro- 
manists in favour of the inalienable primacy of St. Peter are far more 
specious and plausible than those in favour of this scheme of amiable 
and pious men, derived from the same source.” 

Is then every form of civil government as much divine as that form 
of ecclesiastical polity which we maintain as our own, not merely be- 
cause it is our own, but because, as we firmly believe, it was handed 
down to us by the apostles? Without asking how far the arguments 
in favour of the observance of the Lord’s day, infant baptism, public 
churches, public prayers in the church, texts to be handled in sermons, 
the canon of Scripture, receiving women to the eucharist, and many 
similar things, are specious or not, may we not ask, in reading St. 
Paul's epistles, is there nothing to be found in them on the subject of 
the form of church government but what is only as specious and 
plausible as a Romanist error? In weighing the climax in Rom. x. 
14,15, compared with the epistles to Tim. and Titus, (especially such 
texts as 1 ‘Tim. i. 3, v. 1—19; Tit. i.5,) may we not ask if every 
one may not send his brother to preach, who may? If presbyters 
may, how comes Titus to have the charge of ordaining presbyters in 
every city in Crete ? How has Timothy the charge of rebuking pres- 
byters? How had he power over them, if he were but their equal ? 
or, if he was not their equal (as clearly he was not), why are these 
things left on record, but for our learning ? Why should Crete and 
Ephesus be made examples to us, but for our imitation? Why should 
Timothy and ‘Titus (confessedly superior to presbyters) be left as 
patterns for us? Why should the same powers be given to them both ? 
Why (with reverence be it asked) should the Holy Spirit give direc- 
tions in these matters to Crete and Ephesus alone? Why should not 
that which was imperative in the government of the Christian churches 
in Crete and Ephesus, be also imperative always and everywhere ? 
Why should this form be peculiar to the apostolic age or the apostolic 
converts? Why should what was fixed then be arbitrary now? Is 
all this only as specious as the Romanist’s argument for the papal 
Supremacy ¢ 

But Mr. H. says, “1 cannot discover a shadow of a word in the 
gospels to countenance the interpretation referred to.’ Surely he 
would not be understood to say that the epistles of St. Paul are less 
the inspired word of God than the works of the four evangelists? If 
not, surely we have found something of a shadow of a word. If by 
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the gospels he means the writings of the four evangelists, others have 
found very significant shadows even there. 

Even in the passage which forms the text of the sermon, Matthew, 
xxviii, 20, to say nothing of authorities that might he quoted in great 
number, who have seen very plain substance where Mr. H. rejects 
even the shadow, Grotius, an authority which Mr. H. may perhaps be 
disposed to reverence more than our own, or those of elder date, does 
not extend the promise to the church generally, but confines it to the 
successors of the apostles, and so to the church in and through them. 
His words are, * Hic autem manifestissime apparet, voluisse Christum, 
ut Apostoli aliis, illi rarsom aliis fidis riris (ea, que audisti a me per 
multos testes hac commenda, qui idonei erunt et alios docere, 2 Tim. 
ii. 2) munus illud magisterii commendarent ; Nam, cum promissio hee 
ad consummationem seculi se extendat, Apostoli autem tam diu victuri 
non essent, omnino hie Christus in apostolorum persona censendus est 
etiam successores ejus muneris compellasse.”” Surely here is a shadow 
of a word to countenance our interpretation. Does it seem doubtful 
whom Grotius means here by the successores muneris apostolici ? 
Let him supply the answer himself. In a letter to his brother William, 
the very letter in which he speaks of publishing his commentaries on 
the Scriptures, dated “ pridie novi anni, qui erit 1645,” he says, “ Alio- 
qui suaderem eis (Remonstrantibus) ut constituerent inter se quosdam 
in eminentiori gradu, ut episcopos, et ut il yempofeciay sumerent ab 
archiepiscopo Hiberno (Bramhall) qui ibi est. Et ita ordinati ordi- 
narent deinde pastores czeteros, atque sic initium facerent redeundi ad 
mores et untiquos et salutares, quibus contemptis licentia invaluit pro 
novis opinionibus faciens novas ecclesias, quee quid post aliquot annos 
crediture sint, nescimus.”—-Epist. p. 975, ep. 739. Here, at the same 
time that we have the value of his testimony, we have also 

A something like prophetic strain 

His old experience did attain, 
(for he was then approaching the verge of life,) pointing but too truly 
to the modern heresies in the nove ecclesia of Holland and Germany, 
originating in the very departure which he condemns, 

Again. Is there nothing more than the shadow of a word in St. 
John, xx. 21—3? Our Lord, when he uttered these words, was 
about to return to his Father; he sent his apostles as commissioners 
to supply his place, to perform those offices in his church which he 
could not corporally discharge, and so to succeed him in his office. 
He gives them the power of the keys, installs them in their steward- 
ship (on the execution of which they entered on the day of Pentecost), 
gives them the power of governing and judging, of admitting into, and 
excluding from, his church. Now, is not, we may ask, this power as 
necessary now as then? Did our Lord intend that, at their death, or 
the death of those appointed by them, that all order in his church should 
cease? all government, all power of admission, and of exclusion? Were 
not these officers appointed by God? and can that which is ordained 
by him be changed by any but him? Can any man dare to reverse 
or abolish what the Sovereign and Universal Lord has established ? 

Is there any notice of his intending his officers to be mutable, tempo- 
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rary, or local ?—that the apostles should carry their commission with 
them to heaven ?—that the power of the keys should be tied ex- 
clusively and for ever to St. Peter’s girdle? Can any power on earth 
presume to cut off what was entailed upon their successors by the 
apostles, or change the ordinance of the Holy Ghost? We do not 
mean to say, to use the words of Bishop Hall, “that their succes- 
sors equalled their predecessors, the apostles, in the immediateness 
and extraordinary way of calling, in the admirable measure and kinds 
of their yapiopara or gifts, in the infallibleness of their judgment, or in 
the universality of their charge; but in the effectual execution of those 
offices which should be perpetuated to his church for the salvation of 
mankind” they did. (Episcopacy, ii. § 22.) 

Now, let us ask, were civil governors ever appointed as the apostles 
were? Let us hear on this point the words of the immortal Hooker, 
to whom we may turn the more cheerfully, as Mr. H. quotes him 
so triumphantly, and as a name almost decisive of the question; re- 
membering, at the same time, that Hooker lived under episcopal 
government, under a government episcopal from the beginning, and 
therefore is speaking of that form. ‘ What angel,” says he, “ could 
have said to man, as our Lord did unto Peter, Feed my sheep, preach, 
baptize, do this in remembrance of me? Whose sins ye retain they 
are retained, and their offences in heaven pardoned whose faults you 
shall on earth forgive? (John, xx.) What think we? Are these 
terrestrial sounds, or else are they voices uttered out of the clouds 
above? The power of the ministry of God translateth out of dark- 
ness into glory ; it raiseth men from the earth, and bringeth God him- 
self down from heaven ; by blessing visible elements, it maketh them 
invisible grace; it giveth daily the Holy Ghost; it hath to dispose of 
that flesh which was given for the life of the world, and that blood 
which was poured out to redeem souls; when it poureth malediction 
upon the heads of the wicked, they perish ; when it revoketh the same, 
they revive. O wretched blindness, if we admire not so great power ; 
more wretched, if we consider it aright, and notwithstanding imagine 
that any but God can bestow it.”—Kccl. Pol. v.77, 1. (Keble.) In 
the language of Chrysostom—"A yap éyxeyelpeorat 6 iepedc, Ocov pudvou 
éari dwpeiaBat,—oure dyyedos epyacacba re dvvarat cic ra deddpeva mapa 
Ocov, AAG Tarp kai ‘Yue cal “Ayr Ivedpa wrayra oixovopei.”’—Hom. 
Ixxxv. in Joan, 

Now, if in the passage of St. John our Lord established an apostolic 
ministry, and intended it to continue on earth—if in these latter days 
also that commission is, as Hooker, speaking almost in the words 
of Chrysostom, has declared, divine, “not only by way of subordi- 
nation, as princes and civil magistrates are God’s ministers, whose 
execution of judgment and justice the supreme hand of divine Pro- 
vidence doth uphold, but” that the commissioned are “ ministers of 
God, as from whom their authority is derived, and not from men,” 
(E. P. v. 77, 1,) if the chief ambassadors of Christ, of whom Hooker 
spake, under whom he lived, and from whom, under Christ, he him- 
self derived his own commission, were bishops,—then, unless we will 
exclude what may be proved by Scripture from being an article of faith, 
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from the words of Scripture alone, with Hooker for their interpreter, 
whose great authority Mr. H. admits, we have found something of a 
shadow of a word at least in our favour. 

But why should the light of ancient tradition be excluded here? 
Why should we shut our eyes to the interpretation of the ancient 
church, which will at once transform the shadow into solid substance ? 
Why should we fancy that the church of Christ could remain ignorant 
of her Lord’s will and meaning for hundreds of years, and that it was 
reserved for the last two or three centuries—times of no ordinary 
heresy, blasphemy, and unbelief,—to set her right, and furnish the un- 
discovered key to the truth? Mr. H. himself admits the value of 
vatholic tradition in detetmining the administration of the eucharistic 
elements, and limiting it to the priesthood ; why will he not admit the 
same principle to determine who are the priesthood who have the 
power and authority of generating spiritual fathers to the church ? 
Was it bigotry in the church of old to brand as heretics such men as 
Aerius (6 éuporrnBeic—branded, we must remember, for putting the 
presbyter on a par with his bishop,) Colluthus, Ischyras, the Spanish 
bishop, oculorum detentus dolore, etc. etc.? and was it reserved for 
the sixteenth century and the two succeeding to take up virtually th e 
defence of these branded men—to find out that the church of Christ, in 
all Christian lands through the world, was ignorant of her Lord’s pur- 
pose—to find out a secret unknown to her before—to change and con- 
demn (and, moreover, to justify the change and condemnation of) what 
God had appointed in the beginning, and his faithful servants and am- 
bassadors had guarded from defilement, had handed down unimpaired, 
and watched as a sacred fire never to be extinguished ? Is there lan- 
guage in a burning beacon on the mountain ; and is there none in this 
vigilant, jealous, or undeviating conduct of the church of God in all 
ages and in all lands, down to the days of Luther and Calvin ?* 

The principle which Mr. H. has happily admitted in one instance, 
and which, in common with the church, he no doubt admits in many 
particulars which I] have named above, and which I wish he had ad- 
mitted in this, is the rule of St. Augustine, ratified by the concurrent 
voice of the church for so many centuries :—* Quod universa tenet 
ecclesia, nec conciliis institutum, sed semper retentum non nisi auctori- 
tate apostolica traditum rectissime creditur.’"—De Bap. c. Don. iv. 31. 





* It is pretty generally admitted that Charles the First died a martyr; and that 
had be been willing to abolish episcopacy, be might have saved his life. It is 
pretty generally admitted, also, that Archbishop Laud died for the same cause as his 
master, But itis not, I think, so generally known that Strafford also suffered in the 
same cause. Laud tells us, in the history of his troubles and trial, that “ The 
earl made two suits,” (which were denied him by the tender mercies of the house,) 
“and in the meantime one offer was marle to him, It was this, That if he would 
employ his power and credit with the king, for the taking of episcopacy out of the 
church, he should vet have bis life. His Christian answer was very beroical— 
namely, That he would not buy his life at so dear a rute. The man that sent him this 
message was his brother-in-law, Mr. Denzill Hollis, one of the great leading men in 
the house of commons. And my lord primate of Armagh (Ussher) avowed this 
from the Earl of Strafford’s own mouth. And as be was of too generous a spirit to 
lie basely, so, being in preparing of himself to leave the world, it cannot be thought 
he would with a dying mouth belie bis brother.”—p. 177. 


Von. XIX.—Jan. 1841. 
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But to return to Hooker, whose testimony, 1 think, Mr. H. quotes 
tov confidently, especially as Hooker himself tells us that he saw good 
reason to change his mind upon this very subject, and to discard the 
opinion he once held—viz., that of the bishop being only a presbyter, 
who was by general consent made primus inter pares; whereas the 
general received opinion, which he himself afterwards embraced, was, 
“that the apostles themselves left bishops invested with power above 
other pastors.’—KE. P. vii. 11. 8. This opinion he expresses more 
strongly in another place, vii. 5, 10 (Keble), “ Wherefore let us not 
fear to be herein bold and peremptory, that, if anything in the church's 
government, surely the first institution of bishops was from heaven, 
was even of God,—the Holy Ghost was the author of it.” Can words 
be stronger? If then Hooker be quoted, as he has been, in favour of 
the presbyterian platform, let him be heard in answer to himself, or 
rather let his maturer judgment be heard and followed (as 1 hope it 
will by Mr. H.) in condemnation of his former error. 

One thing that seems to have misled Mr. H. in this matter is his con- 
tinental sympathies and extreme reverence for Luther and the foreign 
reformers, and sinking our own in comparison. I would not defend 
all the acts of ourown. But surely they will bear a comparison wijh 
the German or the French. Let us compare the works of both—lI 
mean the communities established in Germany or Geneva—with our 
own reformed church, or indeed Luther, Carlostadt, and Melancthon, 
Calvin, Beza, and Farel, with our own men, Were they more highly 
gifted? Perhaps in quickness, in eloquence, in impetuous zeal, they 
were ; but were they in reverential piety, in faith, in meekness, in 
humility, se/f- -sacrifice, and self-government ; in patience, in resignation 
to the will of God, in teachableness, charity, and love of the truth ; in 
honesty and sound judgment, and extensive knowledge of Christian 
antiquity, and of catholic tradition ? And yet what qualities are higher 
than these in the sight of God ? 

As regards authorities upon the point in question (the apostolic suc- 
cession), it may be unfair to anticipate what Mr. H. may adduce in 
his promised notes. Many names, | am well aware, can be quoted 
before the question of lenatius’ Epistles was settled (as it was) by 
Hammond and Pearson, and many since in the dark age of the 
eighteenth century. But when Mr. H. s says that the greater authority 
is on his side, can he adduce greater than has already been brought 
together by those excellent men to whom the church is so much in- 
debted, not only pious and amiable, but able and learned, in the 


Catena on this head? Can higher names be adduced than those of 


Bancroft, Andrewes, Overall, Laud, Bramhall, Mede, Hall, Sanderson, 
Cosin, Hammond, Thorndike, Jer. Taylor, Sancroft, Pearson, Fell, 
Bull, Stillingfleet, Ken, Beveridge, Sharp, Wake, Potter, Wilson, 
Horsley, and many more? Can any one opinion held in common by 
these great and excellent men be proved to be unsound and false ? 
Will Mr. H. say that these men wanted, one and all, that “ pure self- 
questioning love of truth, which is not cramped by a monopolizing 
spirit ;”’ “that they did not know a good argument from a bad one ;” 
‘that they were so destitute of materials, that they could find nothing 
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but rotten pieces of timber to stick round the building (episcopacy), by 
way of supporting g it? and that, like Tarpeia, they have crushed the 
very life out of their beloved theme by the very weight of their 
shields ?”” May we not hope that, w hen Mr. H. sees to whom this 
strong language applies, he will reconsider, or rather retract it ? 

Belore I close these remarks, I cannot avoid expressing my feeling 
deeply for the honour of those men who sat in the Savoy C onference, 
many of them very good and able men, some named abov e,—such as 
Cosin, Morley, Sanderson, Karle, Heylyn, Hacket, Berwick, Gun- 
ning, Pearson, Sparrow, and Thorndike, who are cast quite into the 
shade by the glory’ which Mr. H. throws around their opponents, 
Baxter and Manton, and round others of their party—viz., Owen, 
Flavel, Alleine, Henry, and Howe. We may well regret, indeed, that 
such men as Henry and Howe left the church; but as long as schism 
shall remain a sin—a sin, too, as Chrysostom says, which not even the 
blood of martyrdom can wipe out—of this sin they were guilty ; schis- 
matics they were, and as such we must ever regard them. Some (as 
Baxter and Henry) approved of episcopacy in a modified form, and 
occasionally conformed. Why did they not wholly conform? Baxter 
seems to have been withheld by an unworthy motive,—a false 
shame. 

Almost all, as Wood tells us, pretty significantly, had taken the 
oaths of allegiance and fidelity at the University ; and almost all broke 
them. Howe and Manton were Cromwell’s own ch: iplains ; Owen was 
in habits of intimate friendship with him; and Baxter was himself a 
chaplain in the rebel army, cheering on the rebels against their king. 
Many of the rebels he canonized as saints in heaven ; and for his re- 
bellious tenets he finds a place, and with pretty good reason, in the 
Oxtord decree. Owen is there also, and with still greater reason, as 
Justifying the king’s murder in a sermon before the parliament the day 
after, Owen, indeed, was no common offender: he renounced his 
orders, though ordained priest by the bishop of Oxford, offered as 
self as candidate for a seat in Cromwell's parliament, and actually se 
asalayman. When the preachers at Oxford concluded (as it seems 
they were in the habit of doing) their sermons with the as Prayer, 
Owen, though vice-chancellor of the University, would turn aside, with 
great sneering and scorn, or sit dewn; for which he received a very 
just rebuke from that excellent man, Meric Casaubon, (by the way, 
Manton never used the prayer either before or after his sermon.) 
On the Restoration, though he had given his word to Lord Clarendon, 
the chancellor, that he would not kee *~p a conventicle, he broke it. In 
short, he seems to have earned the epithets he received of the Patriarch 
of Inde pendency, and the Achithophel of Cromwell. 

it is indeed no pleasing task to rake up the sins of these men, and 
much more, as is well known, might be added; but itis right and neces- 

sary, when we find them called * wise and holy men, faithful and gifted 
servants of God,” to remember that they were offenders against both 
God and man, that they were schismatics and rebels. It is right, too, 
we should remember, ‘when we find Richard Baxter placed in the 
highest order of saints, as “one of the wisest and holiest, whom the 
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Spirit of God ever purified for the edification of his people,” that he also 
was both schismatic and rebel. 

One word more on this head, and I have done. Mr. H. throws 
the blame of the failure of the Savoy Conference on the bishops, and 
says, “ they would yield nothing.” Now what hope could there be in 
yielding, when the corypheus of the party, no less than Ric hard him- 
self, came to the conference with a form of prayer, ready cut and 
dried, in his pocket, and wished them to cast everything aside for it. 
Even Dr. Short, a writer nowise inclined to speak disparagingly of 
Baxter, and living at sufficient distance of time to judge somewhat 
dispassionately of the conference, says expressly, “ The failure in the 
success of this conference must be attributed chiefly to Baxter.”— 
Sketch, § 676. 

My object in these remarks is not to prove the apostolic succession, 
av0evriay ’AroaroXKije Oradoxiic, as Synesius says; that has been done 
by far abler hands than mine; but to call attention to this sermon of 
the translator of Niebuhr. 

lam, Mr. Editor, yours very truly, . vi. 


OUGHT THE CLERGYMAN OFFICIATING EVER TO PRONOUNCE 
THE AMEN? 


Sir,—In reply to “ Johannensis,’’ I beg to say that it is by no means 
clear that the compilers of our Liturgy intended that the officiating 
clergyman should ever pronounce the amen. ‘The word is printed in 
two “diffe ‘rent characters in most prayer-books, but not in all. Wheat- 
ley only gives it as his opinion, he only supposes, that, when “ it is 
printed in the same character with the confessions and creeds them- 
selves, it is a hint to the minister that he is still to go on ;’’ but this is 
not authority. The rubric says, “ The people shall answer here, and 
at the end of all other prayers, amen”—not a word that the minister 
shall. I believe that the general practice of the clergy, whatever it 
may be in a particular neighbourhood, is not to pronounce the amen, 
I therefore think that “Johannensis” is rather hasty in arguing from 
the opinion of Wheatley, and the example of clergymen in his own 
neighbourhood, that a “ rule” is established ; nor was there any rea- 
son why he should have been “exc eedingly struck by observing that 
the bishop did not pronownc e the amen;” nor any cause why he 
should have been “startled to observe that the clergyman,” at a 
marriage, “ did not follow the rule as laid down by Wheatley.” 

I am inclined to think that the rubric directs the people only to say 
amen. 1 ain, Sir, your constant reader, A. B. M. 


ON THE PRINTING OF THE “AMEN” IN THE PRAYER-BOOK., 


Sir,—The inquiry of your correspondent “ cinema in your No- 
vernber number, “ ¢ Jught the offici lating cle rgyman ever to pronounce 
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ON PRINTING “ AMBN’ 





IN THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
the amen 7’ does not by any means embrace the whole question of the 
distinction between the Roman and Italic characters in the printing of 
the word “amen” in our Liturgy. Whilst the explanation which 
Wheatley gives on the point is not only imperfect, but erroneous; as 
he states, that wherever a prayer is directed to be read by the clergy- 
man alone, the amen is always printed in Italic characters. This is 
evidently not the fact, as there are several instances in the prayer- 
book where the amen is printed in Roman characters, after a for- 
mulary directed to be read by the minister alone, as well as after 
those which are to be read by minister and people together. The 
principle of this distinction in the printing lies deeper ; and as the sub- 
ject is of some interest, both as involving a general principle now almost 
entirely lost sight of, and as shewing the accurate thought of the com- 
pilers of our Liturgy in following out that principle themselves, 1 will 
humbly venture, with your pe rmission, to offer an explanation of it. 
The principle of the distinction is this,—that wherever the amen is 
a response, to be uttered by the people in answer to something which 
has been said in their names by the minister, it is printed in Italic cha- 
racters, in the same way in which the answers of the people are al- 
ways indicated, (exce pt when the word “ Answer” is prefixed, in which 
case the suffrage i is printed in Roman letters ;) but whenever the amen 
is not & response, it is printed in the same character as the words 
which precede it, indicating that it is to be pronounced, not by others, 
but by the same person or persons who pronounced the formulary 
itself,—whether the minister and people together, or the people alone, 
or the minister alone, or neither minister nor people, but some par- 
ticular individual. Instances of all these four cases are to be found 
in the Liturgy, and the least reflection will shew that in all of them the 
same principle prevails,—namely, that the amen in those situations is 
not a response. I will therefore proceed to state them. 
The instances of the first kind are the Lord’s prayer, the creeds, 
and confessions, which are directed to be said by the minister and 
people together ; that is, by every person in the church. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the amen at the end of these forms cannot be a re- 
sponse, because there is no one to respond; and it follows, that the 
amen should be said by each person who has said the previous form, 
and consequently by the clergyman as well as by the people. And 
this elucidates the often disputed question, w hether the Lord’s prayer 
at the commencement of the communion service should be said audibly 
by the people or not. It is strange that there should ever have been a 
difference of opinion about it—and still more strange that the general 
practice should be on the wrong side; because, besides the explicit 
rubric at the commencement of Morning Prayer, that the Lord’s prayer 
is to be repeated by the people wherever it occurs, the printing shews 
that the amen is not a response, and consequently that the people, who 
are to say it with the minister, have also said with him the prayer 
itself, Had it been intended thi at the prayer should be read by the 
clergyman alone, and responded to by the people, the amen would 
have been in Italic ¢ haracters, 
An instance of the second kind occurs in the last verse of the 
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Gloria Patri: here the whole verse is the response, to be said by the 
people alone, and therefore it is obvious that the amen at the end is 
not a response of itself, but a constituent part of one. It is conse- 
quently most correctly printed in Roman characters, to shew that it is 
to be said by the same people who have pronounced the verse. In 
this case the general practice is right,—and, indeed, from its nature it 
could not well get wrong; but | cite it to shew how thoughtfully the 
principle has been observed in the printing. 

In the instances of the third kind, however, | fear that the practice 
is very generally erroneous; I mean in the cases where the formulary 
is pronounced by the clergyman alone, and where he alone, and not the 
people, ought to pronounce the amen, An important instance of this 
kind occurs in the Office of Baptism, where, after the words of adminis- 
tration, “1 baptize thee,” &c., and “ We receive this child,’’ &c., the 
amen in both cases is printed in Roman characters. Nothing can be 
more correct, because these words are not said by the clergyman, like 


a prayer, in the name and on the behalf of the people, but j in virtue of 


his own oflice; and the amen is not a response, but the minister’s own 
attestation of his own ministerial act. It is, therefore, highly erroneous, 
und most injurious to the true character of the administration of the 
sacrament, for the people or clerk to pronounce the amen, as they 
usually do. It implies that the clegyman is acting as ¢heir organ, and 
that the baptism is administered in ‘their name. In these cases, there- 
fore, the clergy should always pronounce the amen themselves, and 
instruct their clerks to be silent. 

A similar instance occurs in the Office of Matrimony, where the 
clergyman announces to the people the solemnization of the marriage. 
Here also the amen is his own attestation of the act which he has per- 
formed, and as he does not make the declaration in the name of the 
people, but éo them, the amen is not a response, as the printing indi- 
cates. ‘The people, therefore, should be silent, and the clergyman 
alone should pronounce it. There is another instance, also, in which 
the same principle is obvious,—in the absolution in the Visitation of the 
Sick. 

There is still another case of the same kind in the Office of Confirma- 
tion: after the words of confirmation, which are pronounced by the 


bishop alone, and that not in the name of the people, but in virtue of 


his own office, the-amen is printed in Roman letters, to shew that it is 
not a response to be said by the people, but that it is to be pronounced 
by the bishop himself, as his own assurance of the benediction which 
he conveys. I have, however, attended confirmations where this dis- 
tinction has not been observed. 

An instance of the fourth kind remains to be considered. It occurs 
also in the Office of Matrimony, where the bridegroom makes the de- 
claration, “ With this ring,” &c.; here the amen is clearly not a re- 
sponse, because the nan makes the declaration on his own part, not on 
the part of others, and it is quite unmeaning for the people to respond 
to it; but the universal impression seems to be, that wherever an 
amen occurs in the prayer-book, no matter how printed, or in what 
sense used, the clerk is to pronounce it as a response. In this case, 
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aa therefore, the clergyman should direct the bridegroom to say the amen, 
im and the clerk and people should be silent. 

: Thus, in all these different cases, the principle of the distinction be- 
tween the Roman and Italic printing of the amen is found to be the 
same. ‘The careful manner in which the distinction is maintained 
shews, as I before observed, the accurate thought of the compilers of 
the liturgy, and it is much to be regretted that their thoughtfulness 
should be rendered useless by the almost universal disregard of their 
directions. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

CuHaRLes Lacy. 


















































THE PASTORAL AID SOCIETY, AND THE ADDITIONAL 
CURATES’ FUND. 

Sirn,—F rom several circumstances connected with the Pastoral Aid 
Society, it seems to me highly desirable that the attention of your 
readers should be awakened to the necessity of giving greater assist- 
ance and exertion to support the fund for prov iding additional curates 
in populous places. The distinction between the two is, that the Fund 
for Additional Curates is unanimously supported by the bishops, while 
the Pastoral Aid Society is not. ‘The latter also, in its employment 
of lay readers, opens the door, in the opinion of many, to the intro- 
duction of persons and sentiments likely to derogate from the autho- 
rity of the priesthood of the church. 

But independently of this, there are symptoms of a proselytizing 
spirit, which should be watched. It professes to pay curates to be 
chosen by the incumbent; but when the incumbent does choose, and 
is satisfied, and the regular testimonials are sent in, the society, or some 
of its agents, make private inquiries of its own; by whom directed, 
and to whom the result is submitted, does net appear. But the con- 
sequence of these inquiries is, that a curate, to whom there is no open 
objection, and with whom the incumbent is satisfied, is rejected by the 
society, without knowing upon what evidence, or by whom, he is 
condemned. He merely learns that he is not considered one likely to 
preach the gospel effectually. 

Now, Sir, the effect of such a system may be to exclude men who 
do not (in the estimation of the committee, or some undefined tri- 
bunal) preach the gospel. But we know that “ preach the gospel’ 
ineans, according to some, an exclusive, or at least very dispropor- 
tionate, pri raching of certain pec aliaritics, termed “ Evangelical.’ 
There fore this system may be made, I am not prepared to say 
actually is made, an instrument for proselyting 

I am the more induced to call your attention to this, because I find 
it is a rule with the “ Pastoral Aid Society” to require dios who take 
curates from them to have a charity sermon preached once a year in 
their church, on behalf of the soc iely. This alone is taking much upon 
itself, out of the hands of the episcopacy. But it is more to be con- 
demned when the incumbent conse ientiously disapproves of the lay 
readers or assistants; for he cannot identify himself in the pulpit with 
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preaching for the support of a part of the society. If he preaches for 
it at all, he recommends it to the countenance and aid of his parish- 
ioners as a whole. 

In answer to this, it may be said, “ He need not apply to the society 
for a curate.’ But then the necessity of his parish is greaé; and 
where is he to apply? This is the point to which I wish to bring 
the matter. ‘lhe answer to the above question should be, “ Let him 
apply to The Additional Curates’ Fund.” But this fund is not sup- 
ported as it should be, and as the church ought to support it. They 
have not a fourth part of the means. Let churchmen, therefore, come 
forward and support this unobjectionable society, with half the zeal 
that appears in the other more questionable one, and an escape will 
be offered to many clergy who are now driven to become not only 
dependents, but advocates of a society, of which they must consider 
some proceedings dangerous and sectarian, and others derogatory to 
the ministerial character. 


l am, Sir, &e., SPECTATOR. 


AFTERNOON SERMON. 


Rev. Sir,—Among the many important questions which have lately 
been discussed by the able correspondents of your Magazine, respect- 
ing the communion service, it has been forcibly urged, and it appears 
moreover to be generally allowed, that the sermon is not a service of 
itself, but that it forms merely a part of the Olfice of the Holy Com- 
munion. This, I maintain, is an important point to be gained; and 
should at all times be kept in view, by such at least as desire to see 
uniformity of discipline, and regard with deference the pious inten- 
tions of those who framed our Liturgy ; because the all but univer- 
sally prevailing practice would naturally engender the idea, that the 
sermon is of itself an entirely distinct service, having no connexion 
with the ordinary services and offices of the Book of Common Prayer. 
And yet the point is incontrovertible, if the rubric is to be our guide, 
But then what is to become of the afternoon sermon, or lecture, as it 
is sometimes called, being usually delivered after the evening service ; 
although upon what authority I find not; only that it appears to be a 
prevailing unauthorized custom? One of your correspondents has 
very reasonably put forth this question:—* What is the proper place 
for the sermon, if one be preached in the afternoon or evening ?”°— 
The proper place is undoubtedly where the rubric enjoins it, and not 
otherwise; but the rubric enjoins it in no other place than in the 
communion service, after the Nicene creed. There is, therefore, no 
authorized place for a sermon in the afternoon or evening, when the 
communion service is not said; and a sermon on such occasions is 
plainly an innovation, unauthorized by the rubric, and uncontemplated 
by the venerable compilers of the Liturgy. And yet the Charge of the 
Bishop of London, delivered at his triennial visitation in the year 1838, 
contains the following very remarkable passage :—* By the Acts of 
Uniformity, two daily services are required in every church and chapel 
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in the kingdom, the service for the holy communion, including a ser- 
mon; by the new Act [not a new Act of Uniformity], the bishop may 
require @ SERMON or LECTURE in the afternoon also.’’ Without in the 
least questioning the bishop’s power to require a sermon or lecture in 
the afternoon also, is it not fit that some authorized directions should 
accompany this innovation, either enjoining the communion service to 
be said in the afternoon, so that the sermon may take its proper and 
legitimate. position, or otherwise dispensing with the communion ser- 
vice, and stating what substitution is to be made in its stead ? 

It is idle to allege that such interference on the part of our eccle- 
siastical rulers is unnecessary, inasmuch as the practice is now of 
long standing, and quite well understood. If the rubric is to be of 
any value, let it be made efficient; if it is to be our guide at all, let 
it be our guide altogether ; and let not such as desire to maintain uni- 
formity have to ask, when their spiritual superior requires a sermon 
or lecture in the afternoon also, what is the proper place for the ser- 
mon, if one be preached in the afternoon ? T. H.C. 


ae ae 


MR. HALLAM AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ON THE 
COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


Sir,—As the respectable name of Mr. Hallam may perhaps give a 
certain degree of currency to the sentiments contained in the following 
passage from his History of Literature, which has been quoted in the 
last October number of the Edinburgh Review, it may be useful to 
call attention to them :— 


‘* A strange notion has been stated of late years in England, that the Council of 
Trent made important innovations in the previously established doctrines of the 
western church—an hypothesis so paradoxical in respect to public opinion, and, it 
must be added, so prodigiously at variance with the known facts of ecclesiastical 
history, that we cannot but admire the facility with which it has been taken up. It 
will appear, by reading the accounts of the sessions of the council either in Father 
Paul, or in any more favourable historian, that even in certain points, such as justi- 
fication, which bad not been clearly laid down before, the Tridentine decrees were 
most conformable with the sense of the majority of those doctors who had obtained 
the highest reputation, and that upon what are more usually reckoned the distinctive 
characteristics of the church of Rome—namely, transubstantiation, purgatory, and 
invocation of the saints and the virgin, they assert nothing but what had been so 
engrafted into the faith of this part of Europe, as to have been rejected by no one 
without suspicion or imputation of heresy. . . . . No general courcil ever contained 
80 many persons of eminentlearning and ability as that of Trent; nor is there ground for 
believing that any other ever investigated the questions before it with so much pa- 
tence, acuteness, temper, and desire of truth. The early councils, unless they are 
greatly belied, would not bear comparison in these characteristics. Impartiality, 
and freedom from prejudice, no Protestant will attribute to the Fathers of Trent ; 
but where will he produce these qualities in an ecclesiastical synod? But it may 
be said that they had only one leading prejudice, that of determining theological 
faith according to the tradition of the Catholic church, as handed down to their own 
age. The one point of authority conceded, | am not aware that they can be proved 
to have decided wrong, or at least against all reasonable evidence. " Let those who 
have imbibed a different opinion ask themselves whether they have read Sarpi through 
with any attention, especially as to those sessions of the Tridentine council which 
preceded its suspension in 1547.” 


Vout. XIX —Jan. 184). i 
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The following is a morsel of the criticism appended to the above :— 


** Up to a certain point we fully agree with Mr, Hallam,—doubting only, whether 
the argument of some Protestant controversialist, of which he speaks in the first 
part of this passage, deserves so much civility as to be termed a ‘ notion’ or ‘ hypo- 
thesis’ at all. ‘To us it appears rather in the light of a technical defence—an argu- 
Mentative assumption set up against certain assumptions of the adversary—a kind 
of preliminary flourish of the polemical sword. Probably the same divine who uses 
this plea against the Romanists, when bis point is to make outa common catholicity 
between the anti-Tridentine western church and that of England since the Reforma- 
tion, employs precisely the opposite reasoning when combating certain Unitarian 
assumptions. The Socinian bas quite as much right to say that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was first established by the Council of Nice, as the Anglican to contend that 
the distinctive tenets of Romanism were first established by that of Trent. The via 
media, or theological juste milieu, is not always an easy path for those who wish to 
walk straightforward.” 

Shortly after reading the article from which the foregoing extracts 
are taken, the following passage in Bishop Burnet’s Pastoral Care ac- 
cidentally caught my eye :—* It cannot be denied but that the Council 
of Trent established the errors of popery in such a manner as to cut off 
all possibility of ever treating, or re-uniting with them; since those 
decisions, and their infallibility, which is their foundation, are now so 
twisted together.”"—Preface, p. vil. 

As this statement is plainly at variance with that of Mr. Hallam, 
and yet cannot be said to be a notion stated of late years, having been 
written nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, and being, moreover, 
put forward by the bishop, not as a notion of his own, but as an un- 
deniable fact, I was at first somewhat at a loss to conceive to what 
Mr. Hallam referred. J have, however, since found in a pamphlet, 
entitled “ Extracts from Tracts for the Times,” this sentence :—** The 
Council of Trent converted certain theological opinions into (what 
they maintained to be) Catholic verities,” No. 61, p. 3. And, added 
to these extracts, there is this quotation from Newman’s letter to 
Faussett :—** Why are the tracts to be censured for stating a plain his- 
torical fact, that the Roman church did not, till Trent, embody in her 
creed the mass of her present tenets, while they do not deny, but ex- 
pressly acknowledge, her great corruptions before that era?” This 
further quotation from the same letter is also given: “ The Council of 
Trent did, as regards Roman errors, what, for all we know, though 

God forbid, some future synod of the English church may do as re- 
gards Protestant errors, take them into her system, make them forms 
of communion, bind upon her hitherto favoured sons their grievous 
chain; and what that unhappy council actually did for Rome, that 
does every one in his place, and according to his power, who, by de- 
claiming against and denouncing those who dare to treat the Protes- 
tant errors as unestablished, gives a helping hand towards their estab- 
lishment!” 

Now, whether the writers in the Tracts for the Times be the per- 
sons alluded to by Mr. H. or not, the above quotations seem to supply 
no bad corrective of the mistakes into which he has fallen. He calls 
the statement, that the Council of Trent made important innovations 
in the previously established doctrines of the western church, a strange 
notion. But what is it that renders doctrines the established doctrine> 
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ofachurch? Does the circumstance that the majority of members 
in any society hold certain opinions, simply and of itself render those 
opinions the established principles or doctrines of the society ? if so, 
why is it deemed necessary, when a change of opinion in the majority 
ofa society has taken place, to make a public recognition of such change 
by conforming the rules of the society to it? If, as was asserted in 
1831, the majority of the people of England held opinions in favour of 
parliamentary reform, then, under this view, the principles of reform 
were thereby made at once the principles of the British constitution ; 
and, according to the Edinburgh reviewer, it would be a mere piece 
of technicality to say that they did not become so until the Reform 
Bill became the law of the land, Probably on no subject but an ec- 
clesiastical one, would either Mr. H. or the reviewer have fallen into 
such an error; but in ecclesiastical matters it seems to be the creed of 
a certain party, that the popular opinion of the day is that which of 
itself converts doctrines into established doctrines; and that inasmuch 
as (to use Mr. Hallam’s language) the Tridentine decrees were 
most conformable with the sense of the majority of those doctors who 
had obtained the highest reputation,—and they assert nothing but what 
had been so engrafted into the faith of this part of Europe, as to have 
been rejected by no one without suspicion or imputation of heresy,—it 
would be an hypothesis prodigiously at variance with the known facts 
of ecclesiastical history, to state that the Council of Trent made im- 
portant innovations in the previously established doctrines of the 
western church. 

As for the patience, acuteness, temper, and desire of truth, with 
which the Council of Trent investigated the questions before it, who 
that ever read Sarpi with any attention can say that these were dis- 
tinguished characteristics of it? If so, how was it so effectually pre- 
vented from accomplishing any object affecting directly or indirectly 
the papal claims to infallibility ; or why did it permit the right of in- 
dicating the matters which required decision to be left so exclusively 
to the legates, or suffer the demand for a thorough reformation of ee- 
clesiastical affairs to be so completely eluded ? 

As to the Fathers of Trent having ouly one leading prejudice, that 
of determining theological faith according to the tradition of the Ca- 
tholic church, as handed down to their own age; if they received tra- 
ditions as the traditions of the church without knowing or endeavouring 
to ascertain on what authority such traditions rested, in deciding ac- 
cording to them, they cannot be said to have knowingly decided 
against all reasonable evidence. But if, as Mr. H. asserts, no general 
council ever contained so many persons of eminent learning and 
ability as that of Trent,—nor is there ground for believing that any 
other ever investigated the questions before it with so much patience, 
acuteness, temper, and desire of truth,—then it is indeed difficult to 
suppose that they could either have omitted all inquiry on the subject, 
or have been ignorant of the unauthorized character of many of these 
traditions; and hence, in deciding according to them, they mast 
have been aware that they were not deciding upon reasonable and 
sufficient grounds. Be this, however, as it may, it is not easy to ac- 
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quit so experienced a writer as Mr. Hallam of attempting, by a vague 
and indefinite use of terms, to cast a slur upon the authority of the 
tradition of the Catholic church, employing, as he does, expressions 
calculated to confound it with the unauthorized traditions of the 
Romanists, and which are so managed as to produce the effect of in- 
sinuating that to concede its authority is all one with acknowledging 
that the Fathers of Trent cannot be proved to have decided wrong, or 
at least against all reasonable evidence. Charity, of course, leads one 
to hope and believe that this has arisen not from any design to pervert 
the truth, but rather from the ignorance which still prevails on this 
subject, and that in quarters where perhaps it is less excusable than 
even in Mr. Hallam. 

In that portion which I have copied of the reviewer's criticism 
upon Mr. H.’s extract, there is a degree of flippancy beneath notice, 
were it not for the gross error of the assertion that the Socinian has 
quite as much right to say that the doctrine of the Trinity was first 
established by the Council of Nice, as the Anglican to contend that 
the distinctive tenets of Romanism were first established by that of 
Trent. Does the Edinburgh reviewer know what the Council of 
Nice did? It condemned the Arian heresy, and so guarded the doc- 
trine of the Trinity against being perverted by the teaching of those 
skilful and cunning heretics. The Council of Trent, on the contrary, 
pronounced certain tenets, such as transubstantiation and purgatory, 
to be the doctrines of the Romish church, and so took them into her 
system, made them forms of communion, and declared those accursed 
who refused to receive them. The one council for the first time au- 
thoritatively pronounced certain dogmas to be true; the other guarded 
doctrines already established against heretical perversions. No wonder 
that what the reviewer calls the theological juste milieu, should appear 


an impracticable path to one who cannot distinguish between such 
direct opposites. N. Z. 


ON THE EDOMITES AND TUSCANS. 


Sir,—In recent papers I have shewn that the Tuscans bore some re- 
semblance to the Ethiopians, but it is my belief that they were Horites 
of Mount Seir; these were at one period a leading branch of the 
Arabian Cushites, and were nearly related to the Cushites of Ethiopia. 
On a former occasion (vol. xvi. p. 627), I stated that several customs 
were common to the Edomites and Tuscans. I propose now to point 
out these coincidences. 

In the time of Moses there were eleven dukes of the Edomites, with 
a king at their head; the monarchy was elective from among the 
twelve dukes, and not hereditary, for in the list of kings “ that reigned 
in the land of Edom before there reigned any king over the children 
of Israel,” not one was succeeded by his own son. The government 
of Etruria was an elective monarchy from among her twelve dukes, or 
Lucumones.* 


a ee ee ee ee 


* The first coincidence is abridged from my Manual of Comparative Philology ; 
the other instances are new. 
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These Lucumones, or dukes, were not only an hereditary aristocracy, 
but also the priests of the nation. Among the Tuscans, the priestly 
office and the maintenance of their religious discipline were united 
from the remotest times with the temporal power of the Lucumones.” 
(Muller, i. 364.) Josephus thus describes a descendant of an old 
ducal family of Edom, whom Herod the Great had deputed as his 
governor of Idumea and Gaza :—“ Costobarus, an Idumean by birth, 
was of ducal rank in his own country ; and his ancestors had been the 
priests of Coze, an Idumean god.” (Antiq. 15,7.) From this ac- 
count it is clear that the ancestors of Costobarus, before the reduction 
of Idumea by Hyrcanus, had combined the priestly office with their 
ducal dignity. 

From the same account it also appears that in Edom the priesthood 
of each idol was hereditary ; for no person could have officiated as 
priest in the temple of Coze except a member of the ducal family, of 
which Costobarus was a descendant. This custom held good in 
Etruria. After the capture of Veii, when the Romans wished to re- 
move the gods of this Tuscan city to Rome, some select young war- 
riors, after certain purifications, with reverence entered the temple of 
Juno, and at first felt some scruples about laying hands on her; be- 
cause, as was usual in the Tuscan priesthoods, none but a priest of a 
particular family might touch her image. ‘This particular family was 
no other than that of the Lucumo, or Duke of Veii; for he was per- 
sonally engaged in offering a victim to the goddess, when Camillus 
started up from the mine under the temple and completed the sacrifice. 
(Liv. v. 22; Muller, vol. ii. p. 3.) For the similar practice of Egypt, 
see Herod, ii. 37; Diodor. i. 73. 

The Horites of Mount Seir seem to have reckoned genealogies on the 
female side. Hadar, who is supposed to have been king just before the 
death of Moses, is thus mentioned :— And Hadar reigned in his stead ; 
and his wife’s name was Mehetabel, the daughter of Matred, the daughter 
of Mezahab.” (Gen. xxxvi. 39.) The wife of Esau himself is described 
in a similar manner :—“ Aholibamah, the daughter of Anah, the daugh- 
ter of Zibeon the Hivite.” (vv. 2 and 14, where Michaelis proposes to 
read “YT Horite for WM Hivite.) Some commentators wish, from the 
older versions, to substitute son for daughter in these three passages ; but 
as there are no various readings in the Hebrew itself, and as it is very 
improbable that such a remarkable error of transcribing should have 
occurred thrice in the same chapter, Michaelis thinks that the custom 
of reckoning genealogies by the female side, strange as it may seem to 
us, and foreign as it was to the Hebrews, did actually exist among the 
Edomites. (See Rosenmuller in loco.) Muller states that in the in- 
scriptions on Tuscan tombstones it is particularly remarkable that, of 
the individual deceased, the mother’s name is mentioned as often, or 
even more frequently, than that of the father. (Vol. i. p.403.) And 
Champollion says that on every kind of funeral record in Egypt the 

name of the deceased is followed by that of his father, and still oftener 
by the name of his mother. (Précis, p. 163.) 

Two kings of Edom were named Hadad. Hence I infer that the 
Edomites worshipped the sungod Adad, which I have shewn to be 
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the same as Dius Fidius, Fabid or Habid. Many Tuscan towns de- 


rived their names from deities ; as Mantua from Mantus, Fidene from 
Fidius, Cupra from the Tuscan Juno, Cupra. 1 offer the conjecture 
that the town Cosa was so called from some idol akin to the ldumean 
Coze; and as Cos was the native name of Apollinopolis parva in 
Kgypt, it is probable that Coze was an epithet of Apollo. 

In Etruria and Egypt, the titles of deities were used as common 


proper names ; in the ducal families of Edom, the names Bela, Hadad, 


Hori (Cori), Omar, were titles of the sungod. 

The Horites (Corim) were certainly Troglodytes ; but the name has 
not that meaning here, although it is generally so explained. Isaiah, 
in alluding to the elective monarchy of Edom, says, “ As to her nobles 
(Corim, i. e., Quirites, patricii, liberi), not one shall be there whom 
they might call to the kingdom ; and all her princes shall utterly fail.” 
(xxxiv. 12.) The word cori is the same as the Egyptian hori (Horus) ; 
the Tuscan cure, the Agow, quorah; and signifies “ the sun ;”’ and I con- 
ceive that Edomitish Horites would be correctly rendered in Latin by 
Populus Idumeus Curetes, like Pop. Rom. Quirites, Both these nations 
were a twofold people ; the former certainly consisted of Edomites and 
Horites; the latter, —s to the legend, of Romans and the Curete 
Sabines. (Niebuhr, vol. -? 285.) Eleutheropolis, in Idumea, de- 
rived its name from that of the inhabitants, the Horites or Corim, 
which signifies “ Liberi” (S. Hieron. ad Obad. 1); hence Eleuthero- 
polis is the translation of some native name similar to the Italian town 
Cures. 

Sir Isaac Newton says—“ The Egyptians, having learned the skill 
of the Edomites, began now to observe the position of the stars and 
the length of the solar year, for enabling them to know the position 
of the stars at any time, and to sail by them at all times without sight 
of the shore ; and this gave a beginning to astronomy and navigation. 
It seems that letters and astronomy, and the trade of carpenters, were 
invented by the merchants of the Red se ‘a, and that they were propa- 

gated from Arabia Petraea into Kigypt, Chaldea, Syria, Asia Minor, 
aa Kurope.”’ (Chronol. pp. 208, 212.) It seems easy to conceive 
how such a aaa as these Edomites, under such a warrior as Tirhakah, 
might effect a settlement in Italy; but the notion is invariably met 
with a “credat Judeus.” Alas! truth compels me to confess that it 
is the notion, the firm belief, only of the unscrupulous Rabbis ; it can- 
not aspire to rank with classical history 

quicquid Grecia mendax® 
Audet in historia ; 


but truth compels me to add that, after much research, I have found 
no theory of the Tuscans so rational in itself, and which harmonizes 
so well with classical traditions and modern discoveries, as that of the 
despised Rabbis. 

Bedford. W. B. WINNING. 


——— se eee eee ee ee 





* For the credibility, or rather the impossibility, of early Roman history, vid. 
Niebubr passim. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


QUERIES AS TO THE PERFORMANCE OF DIVINE SERVICE, 


Sirn,—I should be thankful if, through the medium of your Magazine, 

the following questions could be answered :—In the service for the 
holy communion, should the congregation kneel during the exhorta- 
tion and address which precede the confession ? Should they join ir 
the prayer of consecration, or only listen to and meditate upon it, 
and seal it with a hearty amen? Is it correct to stand during the 
Psali in the office for churching of women? As the rubric speaks of 
kneeling as the fit posture for the woman, surely the congregation, to 
whom the Psalm cannot apply (in the sense it is there used), should 
sit, and wait till the minister begins the prayers which follow ? 
Should not the minister alone re peat the Psalm, and not alternately 
with the clerk? In the communion service, should not the minister 
and congregation repeat the penitential Psalm together, and not 
alternately, as I have heard is occasionally done? Should not the 
congregation stand during the previous part of the service ? 

I remain, Sir, your constant reader, B. A.* 


ON THE OXFORD TRACTS 


Rev. Sin,—A paper in your last July number, on reserve in com- 
municating religious knowledge, esc aped my eye till this morning. 
T he writer, after having, in terms calculated to excite pre. judice, des- 
eribed the disap probation which has been expressed against the Ox- 
ford tract doctrines, as “ opposition manifested from certain quarters,” 
(whereas among these are not only men of eminence as theologians, 
and holding rank in the church, as Archdeacon ‘Townsend, Stanley 
Faber, and both the professors of divinity at Oxford,—but the bishops 
of Exeter, Chichester, Chester, and Calcutta, of London also, and of 
Oxford, in a manner publicly, and it may be others also, as I am 
aware others have done privately ;) and after attributing this opposi- 
tion “ against the whole series,’’ especially to the tract On Reserve, &c., 
he } procecds : “The objections to the doctrine as stated, so far as / 
has traced the arguments of the opponents, have prince ipally turned 
upon the presumed novelty of the Oxtord writers’ views,—novelty, I 
mean, in the Anglican reformed church,+ for beyond this Ihave not seen 
objections extended.” He then goes on to remove this sole objection to 
the principal cause of “the opposition which has been manifested 
against the whole 2 ag of the tracts, by stating that “the present 
Bishop of Winchester, in his work on the ministerial character of 
Christ, pursues a course of argument differing in no material point 
from that which is followed by the author of the above-mentioned 
tract.’ 


Now, it may be that your correspondent has not consulted more 
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* [The Editor is sorry that this letter has been so long mislaid. } 
+ The italics are my own. 
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than one of all those writings against the tracts of which he thus un- 
dertakes to abstract the general argument; and the author of that one 
pamphlet may content himself with noticing the novelty of the doc- 
trines, and may instance especially in the doctrine of reserve. This 
Mr. Bird professedly does; and as he is of the same college as your 
correspondent, I am the more confirmed in my opinion that he has 
read that gentleman’s pamphlet, and none else. At any rate, it is 
most certain that your correspondent is as much in error in limiting 
the grounds of objection which have been taken against the doctrine 
of reserve to the fact of its being new, as he is in attributing to the 
doctrines advanced in that single tract, as a principal cause, the op- 
position which has been manifested against the whole series. Mr. 
Bird, in a pamphlet professing to be a letter of information to a friend 
abroad, and professing not to go any further into an examination of 
the doctrines, simply calls his friend’s attention to the point, that the 
tract system of doctrine is a new one “ in reference to what you and I 
used to take to be the prevailing views in the church of England.” 
But not only does Mr. Bird himself, after noticing this point, and 
stating the doctrine of reserve as promulgated by the Oxford writers, 
proceed himself to argue in condemnation of it upon quite other 
grounds, but 1 undertake to say that this which your correspondent 
mentions is not the argument which opponents have principally urged 
against this doctrine. “The arguments of the opponents have not 
principally turned upon the presumed novelty of the Oxford writers’ 
views,” and it is a pity, that a man taking upon himself the respon- 
sibility of writing to influence the judgment of others upon a very 
solemn question, should not be more careful in examining the ground 
beforehand. A general description of a subject, if not according to 
the fact, is not justified by the cursory admission, “as far as I have 
traced the arguments,’ and “for, beyond this, | have not seen the 
objections extended.” There can be no hope of people coming to a 
knowledge of the truth, while their judgments are prepossessed in 
this hasty and inconsiderate manner. Moreover, I assert with confi- 
dence, that there is no agreement in principle or sentiment between 
the Bishop of Winchester’s work and the tract on reserve; but I am 
persuaded that the “lay graduate of Trin. Coll. Cambridge,” has not 
made himself master of the subject. No one in his senses can doubt 
that it is the duty of a wise and good servant, whom his lord shall set 
over his household, to give every one his meat in due season, “ that 
doctrine also which ministers of the gospel preach be not only true, 
but seasonable with respect to the state and condition of the hearers.’’ 
But has the Bishop of Winchester any chapter with a negative argu- 
ment “on the necessity of bringing forward the doctrine of the atone- 
ment?’ Does he shape and apply the rule to the disapproval of such 
“ modes of extending Christianity” as “ that of bringing churches near 
to the houses of everybody, cheap publications and national schools?” 
Does he find in it anything unfriendly to “the circulation of the 
scriptures ¢"’ Is there, in fact, in the Bishop’s view of the principle, 
anything like an arguinent to deny the presence and operation of God 
to His word, and to confine it to the sacraments and the episcopal suc- 
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cession? If your correspondent will examine a little further, he will 
find, I think, that the doctrine of reserve, “as stated in the tract, 
(No. 80),” is not a thing apart, nor has been so treated by opponents, 
but that it is, and has been treated as part of a system, a part, how- 
ever, in which the character, bearing, and tendency of the other parts 
is in an especial manner manifested. And he may find, that passing 
over the question of its novelty, it has been opposed by this course of 
argument, both by Mr. Bird and others, that the principle and the rule, 
as explained in the tract, is repugnant to the express commands of 
Scripture, as well as to the example of the apostles, and the form of 
doctrine which they teach. 
I am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 
AN OPPONENT OF THE Oxrorp Tracts. 


MR. MILMAN AND JOSEPH MEDPF. 


Sir,—In your October Number I find a letter, signed “J.H.G. W.,” 
exposing the unfairness or ignorance (it is no compliment to Mr, 
Milman to be reduced to a choice between the two) which Mr. M. 
has shewn in attempting to enlist the authority of the learned Mede 
on the side of the German rationalists in his and their views with 
regard to the reality of demoniacal possession. ‘The proof which 
your correspondent affords of Mede’s innocence of this heresy (for, in 
truth, it deserves a little better name, and such men as Mr. Milman 
would, in other times, having been proved to be arrant heresiarchs, 
go near to be thought so) may not, to those who are ignorant of 
Mede’s writings and character, appear so strong as it is; because, 
having no doubts on his own mind as to the reality of such possession, 
he never thought of guarding himself against the possible suspicion 
of entertaining such doubts; his object being, in the sermon in 
question, to account for the apparent abundance of such possessions in 
our Saviour’s days, but neither to defend or impugn the fact. How- 
ever, to put the question with regard to this great writer’s opinion on 
this point beyond all possibility of doubt, and to send Mr. Milman 
(who seems disposed to believe no other miracle except that connected 
with his favourite JULIAN, the apostate) to some other quarter than 
Mede for English authority for his neologisms, 1 subjoin the following 
extract from Mede’s “ Apostasy of the Latter Times,” which will 
leave no doubt on the mind of the reader as to the author’s belief in 
the reality of demoniacal possession. He is discussing the meaning 
of the word Demon, and thus proceeds :— 


“ To the first, therefore, for the use of the word Asimévev in Scripture, I say, that 
because those which the Gentiles took for demons, and for deified souls of their wor- 
thies, were indeed no other than evil spirits, counterfeiting the souls of men deceased, 
and masking themselves under the names of such supposed damons, under that 
colour to seduce mankind; therefore the Scripture useth the name demons for that 
they were indeed, and not for what they seemed to be. For no blessed soul or good 
angel would admit any honour which did derogate from the bonour of the only true 
God who made them. Neither do the glorified saints in Heaven, or the blessed 
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angels, though apostate Christians now invocate and worship them, accept this 
honour hear their prayers, or condescend to their devotions, by any sign or act 
whatsuever; but whatsoever is made seem to be done by them, is done by the self- 
same wicked spirits which beretoiore were masked under the name of damons.”—- 


p. 635. 


From this passage it appears that Mede not only believed in actual 
demoniacal possession, under the Jewish economy, but also by the 
gods of the heathen. Mr. Milman had better confine his references, 
as he seems unfortunately to do his reading, to the mystical but anéi- 
mysterious tomes of his German acquaintances. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ee 


ON THE MYSTERIES OF SWEDENBORG. 


Sir,—In his Vera Christiana Religio, printed at Amsterdam in 1771, 
Baron Swedenborg hazarded the following statement :—“ Seven years 
ago, when I had called to mind those things which Moses wrote out 
of those two books, the Wars of Jehovah, and that which is called 
Knuntiata* in Num, xxi., certain angels came to me, and told me that 
those books were the Ancient Word, of which the historic parts were 
culled Wars of Jehovah, and the prophetic parts Enuntiata. And 
they assured me that that Word is still preserved in heaven, and is 
used there among those same ancients amongst whom that word had 
been whilst they were in the world.’+ ... After some useless verbiage, 
he proceeds :—“ This may further be stated concerning that Ancient 
Word which was in Asia before the Israelitic Word—viz., that it is 
still preserved there among the nations who inhabit Great ‘T'artary. 
1 conversed with the angels and spirits from that country who were 
in the spiritual world, and they told me they possessed that Word, and 
had possessed it from ancient times; and that they performed their 
divine worship according to it; and that it consists of mere cor- 
respondencies.{ ‘They assured me that it likewise contained the Book 
of Jascher, which is mentioned in Joshua, chap. x. 12, 13, and in 
Samuel, chap. i. 17, 18; and that they were in possession of the 
books of the Wars of Jehovah and of the Enuntiata, which are men- 
tioned by Moses, Num. xxi. 14, 15, and 27 to 30. And when I 
read aloud to them the words which Moses cited from those books, 


* Verse 27, Anglicé, Proverbs 
t In his Doctr. Nov Hierus. p. 48, be says that these were the Canaanites, Syrians 
Mesopotamians, Arabs, Chaldeans, Assyrians, Egyptians, Sidonians, and Tyrians, 


whose whole religion was in the science of correspondencies. Those who knew the 
interior correspondencies of this Ancient Word were first called Wise and Intelli- 


gent, and afterwards Diviners and Magi. sut as this Ancient Word expressed 


celestial and spiritual things by remote correspondencies, which were often misin- 
terpreted, another Word with less remote correspondencies was substituted. Itcon- 
tains, besides the Wars of Jebovah and the Enuntiata, the seven first chapters of 


Genesis verbatim — Ibid. p. 49. 


¢ That is to sav, it is entirely steganographic, and admits of no literal interpre- 
tation 
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they searched w thether those words were there extant, and found them. 
By this it was clear to me that the Ancient W ord still exists a: nong 
them... The angels and spirits of Great ‘Tartary are separated 
from the C hristian world because the *y possess another Word,”’—Vera 
Religio, ete. p. 183, 4. Ay, marry are they, far enough. But we 
may here observe the unguarded admission that the country which 
he nicknames Great Tartary is in Christendom, and that its spirits and 
angels are ostensibly ( hristians, and no otherwise se »parated from Chris- 
tianity than by their secret books and devilries. As Barruel says 
of the Illuminati, ‘«‘ Les provinces et les villes changent de nom dans 
ce lang: ge, € ‘est une ge ographie* nouvelle que le novice doit ap- 
pre ‘ndre,” tom. iii, p.64. Bavaria, he adds, was called Achaia ; Suabia 
was Pannonia; and so forth. And that method is as old at least as 
the Paulician Manichees described by Peter Siculus, whose heresy 
afterwards inundated Europe. W ith them, Cibossa was Achaia, 
Mananalis was Macedonia, Mopsuestia was Ephesus, &c. I con- 
jecture that Swedenborg means Germany by Great Tartary. 

Swedenborg may pe rhs aps not have been aware that the Abbé Villars 
had already somewhat rudely drawn aside the veil of mystery from this 
matter by putting in the mouth of the Rosicrucian ‘brother, Count 
Gabalis, whom he describes as a German residing near the Polish 
frontiers, these words, “ We have the histories of them (viz., of sexual 
unions between spirits and human beings) in our possession, in the 
Book of the Wars of Jehovah, cited in the 23rd chapter of Numbers,’ — 
Comte de Gabalis, p. 140. The_marriages of the male and female 
angels, of which Swedenborg declares himself to have been witness, 
belong to the same head as the Rosicrucian marriages of the philo- 
sophers with the spirits of the elements. And the same book seems 
to contain, in its correspondentiw, the key to them. It is not for us 
to ¢arry the torch into such mysterious recesses. That Swedenborg 
was admitted to the Rosicrucian Arcana, and that he was connected 
with Elias Artista, are but synonymous propositions, and also are true 
ones. Barruel, in stating that the “ more profound adepts of Sweden- 
borg took refuge in the caves of the Rosicrucian freemasonry under- 
states the case, for he cle arly was Illuminé Rosee roix x himself. 

Swede snborg repeatedly informs us that a man’s resurrection instantly 
follows upon his death ; a proposition as false in theology as it is true 
of those allegorical resurrections which consist in being initiated in 
the Epuyov KAKOY, evpov a pewvoy. This language was known to gnostical 
heretics before him. “Vee! inquiunt, qui pon in hae carne resur- 
rexerint.... Tacité autem hoe sentiust. Va! qui non, dum in 
hac carne est, cognoverit arcana heretica.’+ Swede nborg made uset 
of these expressions—* | belong to the Society of Angels, in whic h 
things spiritual and celestial are the subjects of our discourses, although 


* Swedenborg mentions that the names of places in Canaan and the neighbouring 
parts of Asia has the like signification (significant similia) in the Bible and in the 
Verbum Vetustum.—Doctrina Nov Hierus. p. 49. ; 

+ Tertullian de Resurrectione, chap. xix. 

; Cited by Mr. Rosetti, p. 396, without specific reference, but hetween commas, 

and therefore (no doubt) accurately. 
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in relation to the things of the lower world.” A pretty intelligible state- 
ment of the character of their machinations. But it possesses another 
importance. Swedenborg was alive, let Wolfius or who will have 
been dead. But all angels are, according to him, men who, having 
died, have risen again, and live in the calum, and not in the world. 
Yet some man (we see) is an angel, who has not died naturally, or 
risen again literally ; which makes it highly probable that all Sweden- 
borgian angels are men who have only died and risen mystically, and 
morally certain that all Swedenborgian angels engaged in practical 
concerns, analogous to the intrigues of human life, are actually in the 
enjoyment of that life. How forcibly does that truth betray itself in 
the passage concerning the apocryphal books! We there behold the 
angel of the New Jerusalem and personal representative of Christ's 
second advent, surrounded by a synod of spirits and angels, and all 
employed together in fumbling the pages of apocryphal scriptures, in 
order to get up a miserable Old Bailey defence to the charge of for- 
gery, which their consciences told them those books lay under. 
Tartarian angels who had used the Ancient Word in the world, and 
who were still using it in the calum, were ignorant of its contents ! 
And though angels supplied him with the books, and assured him of 
their character, he was not satisfied of it until he had gone through a 
process of collation ! 

It must be borne in mind that religious wisdom has three degrees— 
the literal sense of Scripture, its spiritual sense, and its celestial sense. 
The literal sense is what the world and the old church comprehend. 
The spiritual angels possess the sense spiritual ; and the celestial angels 
possess the sense celestial—Vera Religio, p. 165. So that Sweden- 
borgianism was a graduated initiation. The greatest caution is en- 
joined not to impart the secrets, except in the measure of the aspirant’s 
apparent fitness and discretion. ‘The spiritual sense of the Word is 
never to be given to any. “ nisi qui in genuinis veris a Domino est.’’* 
Above, where he speaks of angels and spirits, and of things spiritual 
and celestial, the two degrees are signified; though the word angels 
admits of being used for a nomen generale, including both. Those who 
try to learn Swedenborgianism by a bona fide study of his works, as 
religious writings, might almost as well read the Bible itself. Sweden- 
borgianism can no more be elicited from the one than the other, 
without possessing the real correspondentia. There are but two doors 
of entrance to it: first, actual initiation ; or, secondly, a comparison of 
its jargon with that of its numerous congeners. ‘The latter, but few 
persons, it may be supposed, are capable of instituting ; and those 
who are most so can but arrive at approximate results. And as to 
the former, I entertain doubts if there be at this time a single spiritual 
angel, or, at all events, a single celestial angel, in our country. The 
respective possessors of the two senses (spiritual and celestial) must, 
of course, be the same whom Barruel distinguishes as the “demi- 
initiés” and the “ profonds adeptes” of Swedenborg. 

There is, however, reason to think that John W right, William 


* Doctrina Nove Hierus. p. 17. 
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Bryan, and the rest of the Englishmen who were at Avignon in 1789, 
were angels. Their report speaks of the Society at Avignon, and its 
correspondents, the Union, at Rome. ‘The Italic and capital letters 
seem for the most part to point out correspondencies. Concerning the 
Swedenborgian lodge at Avignon, see Barruel, iv. 345, 355. Fora 
just estimate of Swedenborgianism, it is desirable to consider that 
“Avignon* report. Its authors evidently knew Swedenborg otherwise 
than as a theological writer. They knew him as what he was, 
and they were. The New Jerusalem church in London, of which 
an ex-Wesleyan was preacher, and of whose merely formal worship 
John Wright complains, was evidently no more than a system of book 
Swedenborgianism, taken in credulous simplicity from the baron’s 
publications. From these exoteric forms the Spirit called forth his 
elect to Avignon. Their prophecies from the journal of the “ Spiritual 
Society at Avignon,’” were evidently composed in French; for no 
Englishman, except translating from French, could term the clergy 
“the sacerdocy.”’ “ The spirit of man is folly, (say the sages of Avig- 
non;) that of the wise, wisdom ; that of the Word is truth, and death 
shall not be able to attain it ;” and these three—folly, wisdom, and 
truth—are Swedenborg’s three senses ; literal, spiritual, and celestial. 
Folly is Christianity, “the faith which aroset from the Nicene and 
Athanasian Trinity, and perverted the whole church.” But what 
are the other two? We are not to know. For, say they of Avig- 
non, “the particulars of the mysteries of God are the flambeaux of 
his children.” And it is safer for us not to be inquisitive, for “ the 
ark of God conveys death to those who make use of false keys.” 
And “the child of Sabaoth is no more the child of man. When God 
commands, he who consulteth does not obey.” Unhesitating obe- 
dience, active and passive, to an oracular power, the system of the 
Ismaelites, or _Hash-shasheen, breathes in every line of the Avignon 
document. But that system, though full of hope in 1789, was of 
course but an embryon awaiting its future development and growth. 
“At the time of the times, at the day of the days, those who will be 
separated from the Union will be separated from life.” Observe, from 
“life,” which announces the intention of killing them ; not from */ife,” 
which marks a correspondency, and means some other thing. We 
may further suspect, from this document, that the New Jerusalem was 
not so mystical in its nature as to exclude the literal restoration of the 
Jews, and the advent, doctrine, and tyranny of antichrist. The 
Palestine will become again the most fortunate country on the earth ; 
it shall be the centre of that faith, of which it was the cradle; and 
from thence faith will spread itself over all the earth—all the people 
willembrace it. The world will become again what it was in the 
beginning. The enlightened Jews will embrace the Catholic faith 
All people will acknowledge one God—the only true God. ‘They 
will be guided by one only Pastor, and governed by one sole master.” 





A Revealed Knowledge, etc., communicated, toa number of Christians brought 
together at Avignon, by the power of the Spirit of God, from all nations, etc., by 
John Wright, his servant, and one of the brethren. London, 1794. 


t Vide Swedenborg, Vera Religio, etc. p. 128. 
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62 CORRESPONDENCE.—ON THE 


MYSTERIES OF SWEDENBORG. 


Before I conclude, I will mention that Swedenborg complains of 
Wolfius withdrawing from the doctrine of the Angelic Spirit, et negans 
et affirmans, whereas Leibnitz had drawn near to it. For Wolf (he 
says) was not so strong in the taterior* judgment as Leibnitz. This is 
both true and important. Wolf was a Christian; Leibnitz was mostt+ 
deeply tainted. Indeed he, as well as Swedenborg, was actually in 
Rosy-Cross, and in the arcanum of the Elias Artista, to the whole 
extent. His epitaph, compose ‘don the younger Van Helmont, but 
extolling lis fathe r likewise, is so worde d as to prove it and avow it. 
Whether or not anything be new in Swedenborgianism, beyond the 
form in which it is delivered, may perhaps be considered uncertain. 


THE CHARACTER OF SWEDENBORG. 


Sirk,—The argume ut upon the subject in question stands thus: your 
correspondent “ H,” began by calling the attention of your re raders to 
the character of Swede nborg, aud ap pe ‘aling to the work of Professor 
Rosetti. It was replied that Rosetti’s theory was so extravagant as, 
by competent judges, to have been considered unte snable, at least to 
the extent to which that author wished to pursue it. Your corres- 
pondent accordingly, tn his next letter, retreats from his position, and 
acknowledges that Rosetti had not she wh sufficient caution. Your 
correspondent next makes his attack upon Swedenborg’s writings. 
In the only passage which he specified, he commits a serious error ; 
this also he acknowledges, and accordingly, with a becoming candour, 
retreats from this position also, Upon the authority of Messrs. Cat- 
teau and Cluny, he refers to the affair of Queen Ulrica, as if this 
decidedly compromised Swedenborg’s character. It was replied that 
this was an ex parte statement, and that the forementioned authors 
were obliged to bear express testimony to the morality of Swedenborg’s 
character, upon the evidence of those who personally knew him. 
This your correspondent admits, but says that it is a contradiction. 
So say 1. Whatthen? Your correspondent (can it be?) appeals 
to the bilterness and suspicions Of Messrs. Catteau and Cluny. 
Nay ! but will this compensate for their contradictions 2? Your corres- 
pondent seems to think it does; [cannot bring myself to think so. 
Let us, however, look to the evidence of Messrs. Catteau and Cluny, 
which at the best only contradicts itself, as is admitted. What does 
itamount to? It is known, say they, on sait. Who is this myste- 
rious, invisible, personage, possessing the nondescript, ambiguous, ap- 
pellation of on voit, or on sait ? Is he not one of those very worthy 
characters, who are extremely useful to authors in general, when the y 


* Vera Relivio, ete. p. 9°16. 

+ See the revolting stuff which he propounds in Vol. L., ed. Geneva, p, 133-4, as 
the suggestion indeed of anotber, but * meum barmonia prin ipium provebens.” The 
anonymous author is probably himself. And in what he says of the eternal bu- 
manity of Jesus, he seems a precursor of Swedenborg. f 
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want, for good reasons, to be more than usually guarded; and in the 
absence of facts, to adduce such a sort of testimony as they take pretty 
good care nobody shall question. But again, here is another sample 
of specific ev idence—the followers of Swed. nborg. Why did not 
Messrs. Catteau and Cluny say, the human race? The evidence 
would have been equally tangil ble , equally unquestionable. Still the 
expression was very Conv enient, considering the difficulty of specifying 
any one person. Again; “ all who know anything of Swedish affairs 
aun :” why not ‘all who know anything of human affairs, know 7 
‘Considering, however, the dithculty of specifying any one individual 
thus conversant with Sw edish affairs, and thus knowi ing, the expression 
is very guarded, and very cautious; but in the present case not sufh- 
ciently so, or, as your correspondent says, unlucky. Count Hopken, 
who was prime minister of Sweden, and as such had the chief conduct of 
Swedish affairs, was intimately acquainted with Swedenborg for forty- 
two years, and consequently must have been well acquainted with all 
that took place at court. This nobleman deposes as follows :— 
“All T could say by way of preliminary on this subject, regards the 
person ot the lute assessor Swede ‘nborg. I have not only know n him 
these two-and-forty years, but also some time since daily frequented 
his company. A man who, like me, has lived long in the work 1, and 
even in an extensive career of life, must have had numerous opportuni- 
ties of knowing men as to their virtues and vices ; but J do not recollect 
ever lo have know na man of more uniform! ly virtuous character than 
Swendent! OV. . +6 The lute Swede nborg certainly was a pattern of 
virtue, of sincerity, and of piety ; and at the same time, in my opinion, 
the most learned man in this kingdom.” Other evidence equally dis- 
tinct, positive, and tangible, could be readily produced, but—I have 
no wish “to slay the slain.” Where now is the evidence on the other 
side? Where is the senator alleged by our mysterious friend on sait 
to have intercepted the correspondence ? What is his name? Why 
is his testimony withheld, if indeed he had any to give? How comes 
it that the prime minister, who must have pretty weil known all that 
had passed, so far from being repulsed by the circumstances which 
had occurred at court, confesses himself perplexed, and while hesi- 
tating to admit, does not venture to reject, 


Swedenborg’s claims ? 
“Whether or no,” says he, 


our Lord may grant to particular persons, 
particular revelations, &c.; of all this 1 have no solid ground for 
judging..... In regard to what he (Swedenborg) relates of the 
spiritual world, &c., there appears, I think, an analogy with and 
resemblance of the gradations which God has established in this 
world... .. insomuch that Swedeuborg has taken the same road by 
which we proceed from the visible to the invisible ; from things Known 


to things unknown: from several collected facts to one fandamental 


truth before unknown to us: in like manner as in arithme tic, we are 


led from known numbers to those we seek. W e have no other way 
of obtaining knowle dye.” 


Such are the reflections and testimony of the prime minister of the 
I j lig ofS we de nN. 


Yours respectfully, ANTITHEORIST. 
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Before I conclude, I will mention that Swedenborg complains of 
Wolfius withdrawing from the doctrine of the Angelic Spirit, et negans 
et aflirmans, whereas Leibnitz had drawn near to it. For Wolf (he 
says) was not so strong in the intlerior* judgment as Leibnitz. This is 
both true and important. Wolf was a Christian; Leibnitz was mostt+ 
deeply tainted. Indeed he, as well as Swedenborg, was actually in 
Rosy-Cross, and in the arcanum of the Elias Artista, to the whole 
extent. His epitaph, compose d on the younger Van Helmont, but 
extolling his father likewise, is so worde d as to prove it and avow it. 
Whether or not anything be new in Swedenborgianism, beyond the 
form in which it is delivered, inay perhaps be considered uncertain. 


THE CHARACTER OF SWEDENBORG. 


Sirn,—The argume nt upon the subject in question stands thus: your 
correspondent “ H,” began by calling the attention of your readers to 
the character of Swedenborg, and appealing to the work of Professor 
Rosetti. It was replied that Rosetti’s theory was so extravagant as, 
by competent judges, to have been considered unte snable, at least to 
the extent to which that author wished to pursue it. Your corres- 
pondent accordingly, in his next letter, retreats from his position, and 
acknowledges that Rosetti had not shewn sufficient caution. Your 
correspondent next makes his attack upon Swedenborg’s writings. 
In the only passage which he specified, he commits a serious error ; 
this also he acknowledges, and accordingly, with a becoming candour, 
retreats from this position also, Upon the authority of Messrs. Cat- 
teau and Cluny, he refers to the affair of Queen Ulrica, as if this 
decidedly compromised Swedenborg’s character. It was replied that 
this was an ex parte statement, and that the forementioned authors 
were obliged to bear express testimony to the morality of Swedenborg’s 
character, upon the evidence of those who personally knew him. 
This your correspondent admits, but says that it Is a ‘contradiction. 
Sosay 1. Whatthen? Your correspondent (can it be 7) appeals 
to the halte rness and suspu 10ns of Messrs. Catteau and Cluny. 
Nay ! but will this compensate for their contradictions 2 Your corres- 
pondent seems to think it does; [cannot bring myself to think 
Let us, however, look to the evidence of Messrs. Catteau and Cluny, 


which at the best only contradicts itself, as is admitted. What does 


itamount to? It is known, say they, on sait. Who is this myste- 
rious, invisible, personage, possessing the nondescript, ambiguous, ap- 
pe ‘lation of en reit, or on sait? Is he not one of those very worthy 
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want, for good reasons, to be more than usually guarded; and in the 
absence of facts, to adduce such a sort of testimony as they take pretty 
good care nobody shall question, But again, here is another sample 
of aye evidence—the followers of Swedenborg. Why did not 
Messrs. Catteau and Cluny say, the human race? The evidence 
would have been equally tangible , equally unquestionable. Still the 
expre ssion Was very conv enlent, considering the difficulty of spec ifying 
any one person. Again ; “all who know anything of Swedish affairs 
know ;” why not ‘all who know anything of human affairs, know ?” 
‘Considering, however, the ditliculty of s specifying any one individual 
thus conversant with Sw edish affairs, and thus knowi ing, the expression 
is very —, and very cautious; but in the present case not sufh- 
cie sntly , OF, aS your corre spondent says, unlucky. Count Hopken, 
who was ns ime minister of Swede yn, and as such had the chief conduct of 
Swedish affairs, was intimately acquainted with Swedenborg for forty- 
two years, and consequently must have been well acquainted with all 
that took place at court. This nobleman deposes as follows :— 
“All LT could say by way of preliminary on this subject, regards the 


person of the late » assessor Swedenborg. I have not only known him 


these two-and-forty years, but also some time since daily frequented 
his company. A man who, like me, has lived long in the world, and 
even in an extensive career of life, must have had numerous opportuni- 
ties of knowing meu as to their virtues and vices ; but J do not recollect 
ever lo haw A nown a man of more uniforml ‘y virtuous 


character than 
Swe nde nbor q. 


. The lute Swede nbory certainly was a pattern of 
rirlue, of sincerity, and of prety ; and at the same time, in ny opinion, 
the most learned man in this kingdom,” Other evidence equally dis- 
tinct, positive, and tangible, could be re adily produced, but—I have 
no wish “to slay the slain.” Where now is the evidence on the other 
side? Where is the senator alleged by our mysterious friend on sait 
to have intercepted the correspondence ? Whatis his name? Why 
is his testimony withheld, if indeed he had any to give? How comes 
it that the — minister, who must have pretty well known all that 
had passed, so far from being repulsed by the circumstances which 
had occurred at court, confesses himself perplexed, and while hesi- 
tating to admit, does not venture to reject, 
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N.B. The narrative to which your correspondent seems to refer 
(for he is very indefinite), and upon which he has founded another 
charge against Swedenborg, is nowhere to be found in his theological 
works, (as may be seen by a reference to C oleridge’s s Notes on Noble's 

Appeal.) And in the extract he has given respecting Wolff, he has 
quoted only one part of the passage, and left out the other part. 
The whole sentence terminates thus :—“ unusquisque enim in altera 
vita tantum spiritualiter seu per ideas spirituales loquitur, quantum in 
mundo crediderat in Deum, and tantum materialiter, quantum pon 
crediderat.”, Your correspondent, in his remarks upon this sentence, 
speaks of the sound sense of Wolff; but is he aware that the philoso- 
phical principles of Swedenborg, at the period to which your corre- 
spondent was referring, so closely coincided with those of Wolff, that 
these two philosophers became pe orsonal friends ; consequently that your 
correspondent was bestowing approbation upon the pridciples of Swe- 
denborg’s psychology, at the very time that he thought he was 
condemning them? IL agree with your correspondent, that the whole 
question is one of a most serious character; but it is difficult, in the 
present case, to treat with any degree of seriousness, what it is difficult 
to conceive was ever meant to be serious. 


ON THE MARGINAL READINGS IN THE BIBLE. 


Sir,— With reference to the last Number of the British Magazine (for 
December), relative to the marginal readings in the authorized version 
of our Bible, I beg to put in my petition, that some of your learned 
readers will inform me of the authority, if any, of the he: adings or 
contents of each chapter. Lewis (Hist. of English Translations, 
p- 183) says, “Last of all, Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, and Dr. 
Myles Smith, who, from the very beginning, had been very active in 
this affair, again revised the whole work, and prefixed arguments to 
the several books.’ Qy.to the several chapters of each book ? 

Was the translation, when finally approved and printed, allowed, 
with these headings and arguments as inte gral portions of the work ?—or, 
with the arguments of the several books only? It seems clear that 
they had the authority of the tr anslators, as a body. 

Dr. Blayney says (Ge ‘ntleman’s Magazine, Nov., 1769), that “ consi- 
derable alterations have been made in the he ads or contents, prefixed 
to the chapters.” I have inquired of many members of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, but cannot learn by what authority altera- 
tions have been so made from time to time; whether proprio motu, 
by the syndies or delegates of the University presses,—or in compli- 
ance with representations from the great societies engaged in the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures, solely with reference to the ex- 
pense of printing; or for any other reason. 

If those headings, or contents, of the chapters do not really form 
part of the authorized version, they ought not to have been intro- 
duced into any edition, at any time; for they are notes and com- 
ments prejudicing the reader’s mind in favour of such an interpretation 
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of each chapter, as the wording of the heading puts forward. If the 
headings were part of the original authorized version, they ought not 
to have been omitted from any edition ; certainly they ought not to 
have been varied, unless there exist some authority, not generally 
known, for these variations. 

Whilst on the subject of the authorized English version, may I 
ask, where information can be found relative to the variations of the 
Vulgate, and the headings of its chapters? It was printed, probably 
frequently, without headings to the chapters. I have found none in 
an edition of 1484, I think, but I have not the reference before me. 
Doubtless the headings of all editions subsequent to the Council of 
Trent, have been thoroughly romanized or papized ; as far as I have 
had an opportunity of obtaining information, the heading of chapters 
in the Vulgate, and in translations from it, at least the French, Spanish, 
and Italian, uniformly direct the reader’s attention to the popish view 
of the doctrine or practice mentioned in the chapter ; and these ver- 
sions are still, in spite of urgent and repeated remonstrances, circu- 
lated by the British and Foreign Bible Society, by means of the 
money contributed by British Protestants, and soi-disant churchmen 
of the Church of England ! 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, LITORALIs. 


ON BOWING AT THE NAME OF JESUS. 


My prar Sir,—I am glad to see “ A Layman” take up this subject. I 
remember the time when I never bowed at that name, and now I 
seldom omit it; the feelings which led to the change may perhaps be 
instructive to some persons. 

[ was a good deal thrown amongst dissenters when I was a boy; 
and this combining, I fear, with something of natural temper, led me 
to lay aside this habit, as being built upon a forced construction of 
Scripture. Being however at church on the Sunday before Easter, 
when the passage upon which this practice is usually grounded is 
read as the epistle for the day, the reflection struck me, If the time is 
to come when everything in heaven and earth, and under the earth, 
shall bow at the name of Jesus, why should J wait to testify my rever- 
ence at the mention of the same name till even the most unwilling 
shall be compelled to perform that act of homage? What is it but 
pride that makes my neck more stiff than that of others? Accordingly, 
when the sacred name occurred in the subsequent creed, I again re- 
sumed the custom; and that satisfaction I felt in thus humbling the 
pride of false knowledge in myself I shall not soon forget. 

But this extended only to the creed; for no further did people in 
general, in that neighbourhood, go. But after I took orders, my lot 
Was cast in the midland districts, in which most of the poor, and many 
other persons, still bow at that name, wherever it occurs in divine ser- 
vice ; but my fear of being regarded as superstitious by the more edu- 
cated withheld me for a long time from adopting the practice. The 
Von, XIX.—Jan. 1841. K 
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thought, however, often struck me that it was not altogether seemly in 
Christ’s minister thus to dissever himself from the poor, in a custom 


which had at least the merit of reverence ; that some of them appeared 
to have a positive devotional enjoyment in the act; that the custom 
which lingered out amongst them probably was at one time universal 
and was one of the outward signs which embodied and kept up the 
spirit of reverence which we so much need in our assemblies ; that, 
in fine, if I persisted in noncompliance with the practice, I might tend 
to do away an act which taught and enabled many to offer up a 
heartfelt homage to their Saviour and Lord. These thoughts made 
me a thorough convert to the practice of my poor; and I could see 
that the change gladdened the hearts of some. Nor have I less reason 
to be thankful myself that I am thus taught to offer so many more acts 
of adoration to Him through whose saving name I am whatever I 
am that it is desirable to be. 


I remain, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, J.B. 
Leigh. 


ON BOWING AT THE NAME OF JESUS. 


Sir,—In reply to “ A Lay Member of the Church,” who is “ anxious 
to be informed why it is an universal custom to bow when the name 
of Jesus is mentioned in the creeds, and to take no notice of the sacred 
name when it occurs in the other parts of the service,” I beg to say 
that in the creeds the congregation is standing ; in other parts of the 
ordinary service the congregation is kneeling, which is in itself a pos- 
ture of humble adoration, When the name occurs in the lesson or 
sermon, the people ought to bow, for they are then sitting. 
[ am, Sir, your humble servant, A. B. M. 


REMARKS ON THE REPLY OF “S8.P.C.” TO QUERIES ON THE 
HOLY EUCHARIST. 


Rev. Sir,—May I beg permission to notice, very briefly, the reply of 
«S.P.C.” to my queries on the Holy Eucharist, which you were 
good enough to insert in the British Magazine for October last ? 

If St. Paul has said that “there is anatural body, and there is a 
spiritual body,” I think it should hardly be matter of astonishment, as 
«S. P. C.” accounts it, that the correctness of an expression which 
speaks of the “natural body” of Christ, without reference to this dis- 
tinction, should be thought to admit of a question. The alteration in 
the rubric by the Caroline reviewers, of the words “ real and essen- 
tial’’ to “corporal,’”’ proves that it was not their intention to deny 
the real presence of Christ in the eucharist; but if his body and 
blood be ‘‘ verily and indeed present under the form of bread and 
wine,” the inference appears unavoidable that his body, which is in 
heaven, may be, in some true sense or other, at one time, in more 
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places than one ; and if this be against the truth of a “ natural body,” 
then it would follow that Christ's body, which is in heaven, is not a 
natural body, but a spiritual body. 

My object in stating this difficulty was not, of course, to censure 
or complain of the-language which has been sanctioned by a convo- 
cation of the church, but to ascertain what is the view which is taken 
of it by those who are wiser than myself. I cannot say that it satis- 
fies me to be told that no difficulty exists. 

I must also venture to take exception against your correspondent’s 
definition of the word “ spiritual” as applied by the church of Eng- 
land to the presence of Christ in the eucharist. “ By spiritual,” he 
says, “I mean that the presence of Christ’s body is discerned only by 
the spirits of men, and not by their outward senses.”” I do not sup- 
pose that even the believers in transubstantiation hold that the pre- 
sence of Christ’s body is discernible by the senses; but, on the other 
hand, if “ spiritual’? mean only “ discernible by the spirits of men,’’ 
is not this very like the rationalistic sentiment that “ faith is the con- 
secrating principle’’—or, in other words, that it is an imaginary or 
figurative, and not a real, presence of Christ, which we acknowledge 
in the blessed sacrament? Mr. Palmer explains the words “ heavenly 
and spiritual” (more consistently, I think, with the general teaching 
of the church) to mean “of a kind which is inexplicable by any 
carnal or earthly experience.” 

On my second question “S. P, C.’’ observes, that “as Christ rose 
with the same body with which he was crucified, the objection about 
natural and spiritual bodies can have but little weight.’’ But surely, 
though the spiritual body is the same with the natural body, it has 
different properties ; and if the eucharist had been instituted after the 
resurrection, our Lord’s words, “ This is my body,” might be under- 
stood in the same sense as we understand his presence in subsequent 
celebrations. As it is, we have to reconcile the reality of his pre- 
sence, unless we give up the Catholic doctrine, with the fact of His 
body not being yet “spiritual,” as we believe it to have been after 
he rose from the dead—or, rather I would say, we have to believe 
both these truths together; for here especially is the place not for 
reasoning, but for faith—and faith is exercised not in evading difh- 
culties or denying them, but in submitting to them in a spirit of 
meekness, I cannot help thinking that “S. P. C.” has disposed of 
this difficulty too readily. 

May I take this opportunity of soliciting information on a point of 
practice, relating to the holy eucharist? I desire to know whether it 
is allowable to admit to the communion a person who has been bap- 
tized only by a dissenting teacher, and has not been, from circum- 
stances, in the way of confirmation, but is desirous to be confirmed at 
the next opportunity—who is a regular attendant upon the services of 
the church, and is sensible of the importance and privilege of church- 
membership ? 

I remain, Rev. Sir, with sincere respect, your obedient servant, 
D. B. 
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REPLY TO QUERIES ON THE EUCHARIST. 


Mr. Evtror,—In your last number (p. 422) “ D. B.” inquires whether 
the rubric, after the communion service, is correct in affirming, that 
the natural body and blood of our Saviour Christ are in heaven, and 
not here; and further remarks, that we rather believe the body of 
Christ, since his resurrection, is a spiritual body, which, for aught we 
know, may be in many places at once. The error which is pointedly 
condemned by the rubric is plainly that of transubstantiation, which 
teaches, that, in the Eucharist, the body and blood, together with the 
soul and divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ, are really, truly, and 
substantially present, and that a change of the whole substance of 
the bread is made into his body, and of the whole substance of the 
wine into his blood.* Now this error is at once effectually refuted, 
if the assertion in the rubric be correct; and that assertion can be 
proved by the testimony of St. Augustine himself: “ He speaks of 
the presence of his body ;+ for, with respect to his majesty, with 
respect to his providence, with respect to his ineffable and invisible 
grace, that is fulfilled which has been spoken by him, ‘Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world.’ But, as regards the 
flesh which the Word assumed—as regards that which was born of the 
Virgin—as regards that which was seized by the Jews, which was 
fastened to the wood, which was suspended on the cross, which-was 
wrapped in linen clothes, which was buried in the sepulchre, which 
was manifested at his resurrection—this ye shall not always have 
with you. And why? Because, as regards his bodily presence, he 
was present with his disciples forty days; and while they accom- 
panied him, and were beholding him, though they were unable to 
follow him, he ascended into heaven, and is not here. For he is there, 
and sitteth at the right hand of the Father. In other words, if we 
regard the presence of his majesty, we have always Christ; but if 
we regard the presence of his flesh, it has been rightly said to his 
disciples, ‘Me ye shall not have always,’”’ &c. 

Hooker also$ justly observes, “that the substance of the body of 
Christ hath no presence, neither can have any, but only local. It 
was not therefore everywhere seen, nor did it everywhere suffer ; 
everywhere it could not be entombed; it is not everywhere Now 
being exalted into heaven. There is no proof in the world strong to 
enforce that Christ had a true body, but by the true and natural pro- 
perties of his body. Amongst which properties, definite or local 
presence is chief. How is it true of Christ (saith Tertul. De Resur- 
rect Carn.) that he died, was buried, and rose again, if Christ had not 
that very flesh, the nature whereof is capable of these things; flesh 
mingled with blood, supported with bones, woven with sinews, em- 





* . .. In sanctissimo eucharistiw sacramento esse, vere, realiter, et substantialiter, 


corpus et sanguinem, una cum anima, et divinitate Domini nostri Jesu Christi, &c. 
—Concil. Trident. 


t August., Tract. 50. ed. Bened, tom. iii., pars, 2, p. 634. 
t Hooker, book v. sect. 55. 
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broidered with veins? If his majestical body,” continues Hooker, 
«have now any such new property, by force whereof it may every- 
where really even in substance present itself, or may at once be in 
many places, then hath the majesty of his estate extinguished the verity 
of his nature. Make-thou no doubt or question of it (saith St. Au- 
gustine) but that the man Christ Jesus is now in that very place, 
from whence he shall come in the same forme and substance which 
he carried thither, and from which he hath not taken nature, but 
given thereunto immortality. According to this forme he spreadeth 
not out himself into all places. For it behoveth us to take great heed, 
lest, while we go about to maintain the glorious Deity of him which 
is man, we leave him not the true bodily substance of man. Accord- 
ing to St. Augustine’s opinion, therefore, that majestical body which 
we make to be every where present, doth thereby cease to have the 
substance of a true body.” 

And, what is more pertinent to the present inquiry, he thus ob- 
serves, with respect to his glorified body :—“ Yea, in this respect ® 
the very glorified body of Christ retained in it the scars and marks 
of former mortality. But shall we say that in heaven his glorious 
body, by virtue of the same cause, hath now power to present itself 
in all places, and to be everywhere at once present? We nothing 
doubt, but God hath many ways, above the reach of our capacities, 
exalted that body which it hath pleased him to make his own —that 
body wherewith he hath saved the world—that body which hath been, 
and is, the root of eternal life, the instrument wherewith Deity 
worketh, the sacrifice which taketh away sin, the price which hath 
ransomed souls from death, the leader of the whole army of bodies 
that shall rise again. For though it had a beginning from us, yet 
God hath given it vital efficacy; heaven hath endued it with celestial 
power ; that virtue it hath from above, in regard whereof all the angels 
of heaven adore it. Notwithstanding a body still it continueth, a 
body consubstantial with our bodies, a body of the same both nature 
and measure which it had on earth.” 

Again, your correspondent “ D. B.”’ seems to think that unless his 
notion of the spiritual body of Christ be admitted, the catholic doc- 
trine so well expressed in the Catechism cannot be maintained ; viz. 
that the body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed, &c. ; by 
which is meant that Christ gives his body and blood in all its virtue 
and efficacy, applies his passion, and conveys all its benefits to the 
soul of the worthy recipient; that in these holy mysteries there is 
no empty shadow, or sign, or figure, but a true spiritual manducation 
by which the souls of the faithful are nourished to life eternal, and 
their bodies consigned to immortality, as really as bread and wine 
nourishes our bodies ; so that, in the words of our communion service, 
they spiritually eat the flesh of Christ and drink his blood; they are 
made one with Christ, and Christ with them. ‘These holy mysteries, 
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as Hooker observes,® received in due manner, or as the Catechism 
expresses it, by the faithful, do instrumentally both make us partakers 
of the grace of that body and blood which were given for the life of 
the world, and besides also impart unto us, even in a true and real, 
though mystical manner, the very person of our Lord himself, whole, 
perfect, and entire. 

So also Bishop Ridley:+ “Both you and I agree in this: that in 
the sacrament is the very true and natural body and blood of Christ, 
even that which was born of the Virgin Mary: which ascended into 
heaven, which sits on the right hand of God the Father, which shall 
come from thence to judge the quick and dead. Only we differ in 
the way and manner of being. We confess all one thing to be in 
the sacrament, and dissent in the manner of being there. I confess 
Christ’s natural body to be in the sacrament by spirit and grace ; you 
make a grosser kind of being, inclosing a natural body under the 
shape and form of bread and wine. . .”’ 

Romanists, when pressed with the inconsistencies involved in tran- 
substantiation, are glad to have recourse to the idea of a spiritual 
body, though in express opposition to the declaration of the Council 
of Trent. This subterfuge is as old as the days of the Jesuit Harding. 
Harding, in favour of this notion, thus remarks: “ Christ’s body t¢ 
walked upon the waters, vanished out of sight, ascended through the 
clouds, and entered through, the doors being fast shut,"§ &c. ‘These 
were the reasons,’’ replies Bishop Jewel, “ that deceived the old Ma- 
nichees.....” ‘Touching the special trust that the Manichees reposed 
in this argument, St. Hierom writeth thus on Ps. cxix. :—“ When the 
Manichees, and those who are like the Manichees, say, ‘the Lord 
has not risen with a true body, and that you may know his was not 
a true body, he entered through closed doors,’ what shall we reply ? 
‘O Lord, deliver my soul from wicked lips, and from a deceitful 
tongue.’ ” 

But Harding replieth, “ Christ’s body is now become immortal and 
glorious.|| ‘This is most true, and without all question. Howbeit it 
may please him to remember, that when Christ ministered the holy 
communion to his disciples, his body was then mortal, and subject to 
death and other injuries, and not glorious, Wherefore if Christ’s body 
in the sacrament be immortal and glorious, it must follow that, for that 
present, Christ had two manner of bodies, the one mortal, the other 
immortal ; the one glorious, the other not glorious.”’ 

These quotations will, I trust, convince “ D.B.” of the necessity of 
confining the spiritual feeding of the faithful to the humanity, the 
flesh and blood of Christ; that flesh which he took of the Virgin, 
which suffered upon the cross, and effected our redemption. On this 
head he will find some valuable remarks in St. Cyril of Alexandria, 





* Hooker, book v. sect. 67. 

+ See Bishop Ridley’s words as quoted by Archbishop Laud in his conference 
with Fisber the Jesuit; and also Fox’s Martyrology. 

t Bishop Jewel's Apology, p. 261. Edit. 1567, fol, 

§ Acts, xii. 10, on the manner in whicH St. Peter passed through closed doors. 

| Bishop Jewel's Apology, ut supra, p. 250, 
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to which, having already trespassed on your pages to an unreasonable 
length, I must refer him,* and remain, with sentiments of respect, 
Your obedient servant, TuHeta LANCASTRIENSIS. 


P.S. In the foregoing quotations and remarks, I have taken for 
granted that “ D. B.” understands by the spiritual body of Christ, his 
glorified body. If, however, he means, as some of the Romanist 
controversialists do, by a spiritual body, a body present after the 
manner of a spirit, let him listen to Bishop Jeremy Taylor on the 
subject:+ “By Christ being spiritually present, we mean present to 
our spirits only; that is, so as Christ is not present to any other sense 
but that of faith, or spiritua] susception; but their way makes his 
body to be present no way but that which is impossible, and implies 
a contradiction—a body not after the manner of a body, a body like 
a spirit; a body without a body, and a sacrifice of body and blood 
without blood ; ‘ corpus in corporeum cruor incruentus.’ They say 
that Christ’s body is as truly present there asit was upon the cross, but 
not after the manner of all or any body, but after that manner of being 
as an angel is in a place. That’s their spiritually. But we, by the 
real spiritual presence of Christ, do understand Christ to be present 
as the Spirit of God is present in the hearts of the faithful, by blessing 
and grace.” 


ON THE BAPTISMAL SERVICE. 


Sir,—The object which “ N. M.” and others of your correspondents 
have in view—viz., to produce a correct and devotional demeanour in 
those who attend at “ the ministration of public baptism,” is so excel- 
lent, that every suggestion, however seemingly minute and trivial, is 
deserving of a careful consideration, if it appear likely, though re- 
motely, to further that most desirable end. But at the same time, in 
offering these, we must see to it that we propose not anything which 
not only contradicts an express order of the church, but which also, 
by fair construction, is not agreeable to the spirit of her regulations. 
I think, then, that the question which “ N. M.” asks, “ Whether the 
prayer, ‘ Almighty and everlasting God, heavenly Father,’ &c. (in the 
baptismal service), should be said aloud by the whole congregation then 
present,’ &c., must, when tested by this rule, be answered in the 
negative. 

Because, I know not of any prayer in all her services where the 
church directs the people to “ say aloud,” after the clergyman, except 
indeed the Lord’s Prayer, and such portions of her confessions as are 
supplicatory, where the reason for the exception is too obvious to need 
insisting on; but her intention clearly is, that the prayers, whatever 
they be, shall be offered up by the priest alone in the name of the 
congregation, who are afterwards, at the conclusion, to appropriate 
them for themselves, by “ saying’? amen. Your correspondent “ Beta,”’ 





* See Cyril. Alex. as quoted by Bisbop Jewel, Apol. p. 292, and Cranmer’s 
Remains, p. 266. See Epist. Cyrilli et Sgnodi Alexandr. ad Nestorium, sect. 7. 


Po Bishop Taylor, On Real Presence of Whrist in Holy Eucharist, p. 280, sect. 8, 
edit. 1657, 
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again, seems to regard the conclusion of the “exhortation” pre- 
ceding the “ thanksgiving,” as countenancing, at the least, « N. M.’s” 
idea. But if “ Beta” will turn to the corresponding part of “ the 
ministration of private baptism,’’ or that portion of it which recognises 
and completes in the church the previous private service, he will find 
it worded thus :—* Let us faithfully and descents give thanks unto 
Him, and say the prayer which the Lord himself taught us”—i. e., 
“let us give thanks,” and “ also,” or, and “ previouslt’’ say the prayer, 
&e. For the Lord’s Prayer here cannot be part of the thanksgiving, 
the eucharistic expressions being omitted—it is a pure petition from 
beginning to end. The Lord’s Prayer indeed is generally and properly 
used by the church, to preface her own forms and offices, not only to 
make up their defects, but also, as has been beautifully said, “ to re- 
commend them to our heavenly Father, who, if he cannot deny us 
when we ask in his Son’s name, can much less when we speak in his 
words also.” Here then the people are undoubtedly to “join in say- 
tng’? the Lord’s Prayer, as indeed they are to do (in the words of the 
rubric preceding this prayer, the first time it occurs in her morning 
offices) “ wheresoever it occurs in the divine service’’—but the prayer, 
or mingled thanksgiving and prayer, is to be offered up here, as else- 
where, by the priest alone. ‘The “amen” indeed, which is printed in 
Italic characters, of itself sufficiently shews this. 

Permit me here, Sir, to add a note which I have just found in 
Wheatley, upon this very part of this thanksgiving, which will abun- 
dantly justify to “ Beta’’ the construction | have proposed of the pas- 
sage from the “ private service,”’ and also supply a reason why there 
is nothing corresponding to it in the “ public service,”—viz., that by 
some unexplained casualty, perhaps, it has dropped out of the text ;— 
“In the Common Prayer of 1549, the conclusion of this exhortation 
was thus :—* Let us faithfully and devoutly give thanks unto him, and 
say the prayer which the Lord himself taught, and in declaration of 
our faith let us also recite the articles contained in our creed.’ Then 
the minister, with the godfathers and godmothers and people present, 
were first to say the Lord’s Prayer, and then the creed, after which 
followed the thanksgiving.” 

1 remain, Sir, your subscriber: “ ab origine,” 
Ripon. CLericus RIPONENSIS. 


———— 


ON LAY BAPTISM. 


Sir,—I have seen, in the December number of your Magazine, a 
letter (signed “ Henry Allen, vicar of St. Mary-le-Wigford, Lincoln,’’) 
on the subject of lay baptism. The views of that able writer, I did 
most fully coincide in, but I met with an article in the “Sun,” 
London paper, about a month ago, which has staggered my belief a 
little, as to whether the church of (or, rather, in) England, does 
regard lay baptism as invalid—that she regards it as irregular there 
can be no question. 

The article I allude to contained the following paragraph, written 
as a stricture on the conduct of tH® Rev. Mr. Wickes, who refused to 
inter a child who had been baptized by a Wesleyan teacher :— 
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«« Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury, was the son of a dissenting minister, born 
1693, and, baptized after the form of that church, (?) studied at three dissenting 
schools successively, until nineteen years of age, when he entered the communion of 
the church of England. In 175%, he was nominated one of the chaplains to the 
king ; in 1733, rector of St. James's ; 1754, was elevated to the see of Bristol; to 
that of Oxford in 1737; in 1750, exchanged his rectory for the deanery of St. 
Paul’s; and in 1758 was named and confirmed Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
officiated at the funeral of George II. ; baptized George ILI., whom, with his Queen, 
he married and crowned 1761. September 8, 1762, he baptized the Prince of 
Wales, and afterwards several of their Majesties’ children. We hear nothing of his 
ever being re-baptized. If his baptism were not a Christian, efficient, and legal 
baptism, he could not baptize or confer orders, both of which he did,” 


And the writer proceeds to the conclusion, that— 


‘*If no baptism be valid, save that administered by a Romish priest, or church-of- 
_ . . . . | . . . 
England minister, George III. was no rightful sovereign, as he was no Christian, and 
the true succession in the church is interrupted and broken; for all the baptisms and 
ordinations of Archbishop Secker, not only while presiding in the see of Canterbury, 
but also while be was a country clergyman, and successively Bishop of Bristol and 
Oxford, were invalid, Xc. 

“ Butler, Bishop of Durbam, author of the ‘ Analogy,’ was a schoolfellow of 
Secker’s, educated a dissenter, and baptized in the communion of his schismatic 
parents. Ofcourse the same remarks apply to him.”—London Sun, of November 
$ (or 4), 1840. Signed, Investicaror. 

Now, Sir, as the Rev. Mr. Allen has evidently considered the 
subject of baptism carefully, he would confer a favour on me, and, 
doubtless, many others, if he would explain away this “ blot upon our 
escutcheon.”” I assure you it has struck very forcibly several 
clergymen, to whom I mentioned the subject, as being (if true) a 
complete dilemma for the assertors of the invalidity of lay. baptism. 

I am, Sir, with much respect, Ciericus CORCAGINIENSIS, 


ON LAY BAPTISM. 


Rev. Sir,—It is most important that some authoritative opinion should 
be given by the church respecting the validity of lay baptism, or 
baptism by dissenters, which is the same thing; for, otherwise, how 
shall her ministers know what course they are to pursue in performing 
the offices either of marriage or burial for those who have only received 
such lay baptism ? But the point on which I desire to be informed 
now is, what position, in the eyes of the civil law, a minister places 
himself under, who refuses to bury the corpse of one who has not 
been baptized by an ordained minister. It is a case which frequently 
occurs; for even the ultra-dissenter will generally desire that his 
relations should be deposited in a church-yard, and the undertaker 
always presents a paper from the registrar, which (strange and 
ambiguous terms indeed!) requires the minister “to perform any 
service” for the deceased. If, then, a clergyman refuses to perform 
the burial-service, to what does he subject himself? Of course, this 
question would not affect his conduct, but every one should know 
what he is to expect. I am, RewaSir, your obedient servant, 
o. 3. 

Vou, XIX.—Jan. 184]. 
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74 CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON BAPTISMAL FEES, 


Sir,—I am glad to find that the subject of the fee for baptism, which 
is almost universally demanded in ‘all the metropolitan churches, has 


been taken up by one of your correspondents in your November 
number. 


It is surprising that an exaction, for I can use no milder term, of 


this kind should have been so long enforced by the London clergy, 
and submitted to by their congregations. Of its illegality there can be 
no doubt. No fee, it is well understood, is payable for the admi- 
nistration of a sacrament, and the flimsy pretext thatit is due for 


registering the baptism, is at once destroye d by the words of the act of 


parlis iment, which do not leave the cle ‘rgyman who administers the 
sacrament of baptism an option in the matter, as he is bound to 
register the names of all whom he baptizes. 

Of the injurious effect of such an unauthorized exaction, every 
person acquainted with parochial duties in London and the neigh- 
bourhood must be well aware. Hundreds and thousands of children 
are never baptized at all, because the parents are unable, or unwilling 
to pay the fee. Cases have come within my own knowledge 
illustrative of this remark. As incumbent of a district church, I am 
frequently called upon to administer the sacrament of baptism, and, as 
[ have invariably refused to take any fee, L have baptized many 
(sometimes whole families, cons ‘isting of three, 


four, and in one 
instance, I believe, five children) who have been prevented from 
becoming partakers of that sacrament solely, as it would appear, on 
this account, 

I would therefore most respectfully call the attention of the 
incumbents of London parishes, and of those in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, to the fact, that they are, by demanding a fee for baptism, 
guilty of an illegal act, and an act highly injurious to the spiritual 
welfare of their parishioners ; and I would entreat them, without 
delay, to abandon a custom which is alike contrary to scripture and 
the law of the land. I would tell them that in the country such a 
custom is wholly unknown, and that they alone enjoy a distinction, 
not very credits ible, in this re spect. I think that the loss which such 
a step would occasion is not worth a moment's consideration ; and 
that any argument for the retaining of the exaction, drawn from this 
source, would not have the slightest weight on the mind of any 
sincere Christian clergyman. At once, then, and without care for 

consequences, let the impost be given up. We may be sure that the 
exaction cannot be much longer enforced. With the registrar-general 
against it, with the spirit of the age against it, and, above all, with the 
spirit of Christianity against it, where shall we find the clergyman who 
can think that the fee for b: aptis m can be maintained for the time to 
come? Better, therefore, will it be to acquiesc e willingly in a measure 
which is inevitable, and to have the merit, if any, of relinquishing 

voluntarily that w hic *h ere long will forcibly ;™ taken ny 

I aim, Sir, your obedie nt servant, + 


Your correspondent, “A C urate,” states the fee to x Is. 6d. 
and I have even heard, still more. 


In many city parishes it is 2s 64d., 
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Indeed, sextons, pew-openers, NC, follow the rector’s exaluple, so that 
respectable parties seldom pay less than from five to ten shillings for 
the administration of this sacrament to their children. 


ON A PASSAGE IN THE BAPTISMAL SERVICE. 


Sirn,—With your permission, 1 beg to answer a question which, in 
the “ British Magazine” for November, is asked by “ Beta,” respecting 
the correct reading of a passage in our baptismal services. 

The words given “in the Folio Cambridge Prayer-book, lately 
printed by Parker,” are quite accurate, as rege ards the office for 
public baptism, as well as of that for adults. In the sealed Prayer- 
book, which is, of course, our standard, the sentence in question is 
printed exactly the same on both occasions; but, in the latter service, 
“and of,” and “ of,” are crossed out with the pen. 

In 1549 the reading was—-‘‘ in the name of the lather, the Sonne, 
and the Holy Goste,” which, on the next review, was changed to— 
“inthe name of the Father, the Sonne, and of the Hely Ghost.’ And 
so it continued until 1661. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


VN. K.C. 


ON THE PARKER SOCIETY. 


Sik,—Among the advertisements in your last Number, I found one of 
extraordinary interest, which induced me forthwith to send in my 
name and subscription to the Parker Society. ‘This I did on the 
assurance that all books to be republished would be “ accurate reprints, 
without abridgment, alteration, or omission.’ No volume has yet ap- 
peared, and it may seem unfair to calculate on probabilities, Manage 
such a scheme as badly as possible, it would still not be without ad- 
vantages, but there are some passages in the prospectus which read 
unsatisfactorily. 

“ The object of the society may be briefly explained”—“ Brevis esse 
labors, obscurus fio.” I wish to know whether it is to furnish books 
for sermon-compiling to the younger clergy, or materials for forming 
a sound judgment on the men and measures of the momentous period 
itembraces. On the former view I shall not dwell, for I presume 
Dr. Wordsworth would not send his scholars to study the pulpit-style 
of Latimer, nor to gather the views of the English church on tole- 
ration from Hoper, on history from Bale, on politics from Poynet, on 
discipline from Bacon and Coverdale ; nor should | have adverted to 
it had it not been held out as a recommendation, that “no writers will 
be reprinted unless their works are considered to be desirable for republica- 
tion at the present time,and are in accordance with the articles, homilies, 
and liturgy, of the church of England.” Supposing this sentence to be 
an oversight, it is by no means a good symptom of the learning of the 
Projectors ; supposing it a clap- trap, it is worse. It will infallibly 
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exclude, unless promptly withdrawn, those prelates and metropolitans 
to whom the church of England is most accustomed to look up for 
guidance, who would gladly forward a republication of the best lite- 
rature of the sixteenth century, but could never vouch for the church- 
manship of each author. 

Let us assume, then, that it is to give true and just views of the 
great conflict with popery and puritanism sustained by the church in 
the reigns of Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth. Then I object to the 
partiality of the selection. ‘The bane of the present age is, reading all 
on one side. This is like fortifying a town without any reference to 
its vatural strength or weakness. And I believe in my conscience 
our church would be more strengthened if the members of the Parker 
Society would make themselves acquainted with the books of that 
period written against her, than with the answers to them alone. The 
fact is, that the church was for half a century reconnoitring her ground. 
Had Knox been made a bishop, he would have been in the list with 
his blast against the monstrous regiment of women. Tor my part, 
I wish he were, and Aylmer too, Cartwright and Bancroft, Gardiner 
und Smith, as well as Ridley, and Latimer, and Cranmer. They 
would explain and account for a vast deal in our early churchmen 
that imperatively calls for explanation. 

Again, “ Care will be taken that these publications shall be correctly 
edited :"—good; but what care? “ This labour will not be entrusted 
to any one individual, but the aid of several who are competent to the 
work will be secured.” Some perhaps would rather have the guarantee 
of a responsible name on every title-page. The very low notions 
of an editor's duty, which certain reprints indicate, make one nervous 
on this point. ‘The ancient spelling will not be preserved, of course. 
It is to be hoped the editors will be “competent’’ to give the equiva- 
lent words in modern English. Many of the books intended to be 
published were originally printed abroad in far more mysterious 
phrase than Foxe’s Book of Martyrs; and unless better editors are 
found than certain printers not unconnected with this concern usually 
employ, they will make a hash of it. 

No editor, I trust, will undertake any part, without engaging to 
verify all the references he may meet with in his task, or to mark the 
exceptions with an asterisk. The great importance of this matter 
should give it a prominent place in the prospectus; for books have 
been published and republished, and quoted as authorities for things in 
which their authors mislead, or were misled, by a false citation ; yet 
have they been followed just as the blind man follows his dog. The 
University of Oxford is not free from censure in this respect, although 
such editing as that of Hooker and Cranmer ought to make the past 
forgotten. May the council of the Parker Society excel the delegates 
of the Clarendon. 


Lastly, in all works not strictly expository an ample index should 
be provided. It is very well for those who read a book without any 
intention of referring to it again, to meditate with a modern editor on 
the vast superiority of original matter, to such supplementary unread- 


able columns of words and figures ; but we will hope better things of 
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the Parker Society. I must foretel, however, that unless good editors 
have been at work some time since, or are now toiling with incredible 
diligence, not ten thousand subscribers could ensure the publication of 
two thousand well-edited pages in the ensuing year. I am, Sir, a 
sincere well-wisher to this scheme, and yours most respectfully, 


S. 1. E. 


ee ——— 


ON REVIEWS OF MR. SANDFORD AND DR. STONARD. 


My pEAR Srr,—I should be very sorry that Mr. Sandford should sus- 
pect that the remark to which he objects, in the review of his very 
ple asing, and upon the whole, very satisfactory, “ Letter to Mr. 
Spencer,” which appeared in your November Number, proceeded from 
any unkind feeling. But he must forgive one who feels very deeply 
the mischief which the wretched attempts to whitewash the Albi- 
genses have done the cause of truth, if he withholds unqualified 
approbation from any work which represents the plain case of those 
heretics as undecided. Iam truly glad to find that Mr. Sandford 
disclaims all sympathy with the attempts in question. His candid 
avowal does him honour. And I sincerely hope that he will soon 
have an opportunity of withdrawing, in a second edition, the unfortu- 
nate and (I must say) very ill-chosen epithet, which led to the remark 
of which he complains, and of qualifying and explaining the passage 
on p. 96, to which he refers in his letter. 

In reply to @aAadyOnc, L have only to say that the sentiment to 
which 1 objected in the passages quoted from Dr. Stonard’s work was, 
as he suspects, contained in the words— 1 firmly believe the pope 
and the papal monarchy to be typified by St. Paul’s man of sin, as 
well as by the beast and hi arlot, and by the man the number of whose 
name is *six hundred, threescore and six,’ in the revelation of St. 
John.” I conceive that opinion to be utterly inconsistent with the 
doctrine of the apostolical succession. Instead of “obliging your 
readers” with my reasons for thinking that the pope of Rome is not 
the “man of sin,” or of acting upon your humorous suggestion, that 
“the two reviewers should maintain their respective opinions” in the 
pages of the Magazine, I take the liberty of referring @:AadfOne to 
Mr. Maitland’s writings in the 1260 Days, and Dr. Todd’ s Lectures 
on Antichrist—works which have not been answered, and which I 
fully believe to be unanswerable. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours, very truly, 
GRAMMATICUS. 


REV. DR. STONARD’S SIX SERMONS ON THE CHURCH AND HER 
MINISTRY, THE BISHOP OF ROME, AND THE“MAN OF SIN.” 


5ik,— The note which you have added to my letter, in which I re- 
ini ke d upon the notice of this volume in your November Number, 
ippears to call for a few words of e xplanation from me, which I shall 
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feel obliged by your inserting in your next Number. You are kind 
enough to say that you “should ‘be very sorry that the slightest in- 
justice should be done to Dr. Stonard, but that you do not think it 
has been done,—that it appears from my letter that Dr. Stouard does 
maintain the validity of holy orders given by the Apocalyptic beast,”’ 

and you ask, what more has he been re presented as doing ?”’ Now, 

I certainly did not state this in the same way in w hich you have put 
it; and it was respecting the way in which it was put in the review 
that I complained, because it appeared to me to convey a different 
impression respecting that part of the volume, from that which the 
work itself, with the context, was calculated to convey. I complained 
that the reviewer had stated ess than he ought to have done. It 
appears from the review, that Dr. S. has represented the two appa- 
rent op posites of “a bishop,” “a Christian bishop,” and the “ man of 
sin,” as meeting in the same person, without a word of explanation. 
That statement without words of explanation might seem to some to 
involve a contradiction, and that part of your note in which you say 


that “it ap pears from my letter that Dr. S. maintains the y ‘alidity of 


holy orders given by the Apocalyptic beast” is, | think, not cale ulated 
to remove any erroneous impression, respecting the work in question, 
which may have been produced by the review. We are accustomed 
to associate with the idea of a Christian bis shop all that is “true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report,” and with the idea of one 
described as the “man of sin,” all that is the reverse; and I have 
endeavoured to shew that Dr. S. guards against any wrong inference 
that might be drawn from that which to some might seem to be 
a psn poy by distinguishing between the office of the pope, and 
his conduct as pope; by stating that whilst he confesses the pope to 


be a bis n't in respect of office, he believes him to be the “man of 


sin,” in respect of his conduct in that office. | am aware that you may 
make me, in so many words, appear to have said that Dr. S, main- 
tains the validity of orders given by the Apocalyptic beast, because he 
maintains the validity of orders from the bishop of Rome, and that 
the bishop of Rome, and the “man of sin,” and the beast of the Apo- 
calypse, are one and the same; but let the distinction which the 
author has made between the office of the pope as bishop of Rome, 
and the conduct of the pope as such, be at the same time brought for- 
ward, and then, and not till then, is the author allowed to speak the 
sentiments to which he has given utterance in his work. 

2. In alluding to the remark of the reviewer of Nove mber, 1839, 
who said that he “thought Dr. S.’s work might be regarded as con- 
taining a demonstrative proof of the several points which the author 
has undertaken to establish,’ you ap pear to speak of it as if it had 
been made in reference to the subject in question, (amongst others.) 
The review of 1839 mentioned in detail, in the author’s own words, 
(quoted from the sixth sermon,) the several points which he had 


undertaken to establish respecting the church and the three-fold order 


of bishops, priests, and deacons. It is plain that it was in reference 
to the main subjects of the volume that the reviewer of November, 
ISd, spoke of Dr. S.’s work as containing demonstrative proof; and 
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perhaps I may be allowed to say, that if a better understanding of 
these subjects than that which has for some time existed is one of 
the means of promoting that most desirable object—union with the 
church,—I know of no work which, in so short a compass, is caleu- 
lated to convey stronger conviction than Dr. 8.’s volume. But the 
point in question was not brought forward as a point to be proved. 
[ shewed in’ my former letter that that which Dr. 8S. has advanced 
respecting that part of his subject which has led to this correspondence 
was said only incidentally ; that it was brought forward in answer to 
an objection made against the orders of the church of England, as 
being derived from the church of Rome, (in the course of that answer 
he has shewn that we did not derive them originally from that cor- 
rupted church ;) but although that which the author has there stated 
on the subject is mentioned only as I have said, I feel persuaded that 
he would maintain the position he has there laid down. He has, in 
fact, already done it, in another work on the Evidences of Christianity, 
in which he has brought forward (amongst other prophecies) the 
fulfilling of the prophecy respecting the “man of sin,” as one of the 
evidences from prophecy of the truth of our holy religion. I can at 
present only refer your readers to this, at page 244 of that work.* 

3. When I spoke of this matter being the “ lis sub judice,” I wish 
it to be understood that I meant between the reviewer of November 
last and myself. I briefly stated my own conviction on the subject, 
but felt, at the same time, that the reviewer might regard any mere 
assertion as of little weight, as that was the “lis sub judice” between 
him and myself. I had certainly looked upon the subject as no longer 
a “lis sub judice,” in our church, and had arrived at the same conclu- 
sion as that of many of our eminent divines, and (amongst others) 
that of the learned author of the Six Sermons on the Church and her 
Ministry.+ I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 

PiraryOne. 


————— ——_—_ - —-- + ——E ——— eee 


* Stonard’s Discourses on the Evidences of Christianity. Rivingtons, 7s. 


+ [If the Editor only stated the truth, is he guilty for not saying it in “‘ the same 
way” as his correspondent? When by discovering new facts, or devising new 
arguments, a man has come to some startling conclusion, it may be kind (it is surely 
straining a point to say strictly just) to him to say nothing about bis conclusion, 
without giving some idea of the way in which he had been led to it. But nothing 
of this sort enters into the present question. Surely we may say that a man isa 
Calvinist or an Arminian, a Socinian or a Sabellian, without quoting all the reasons 
which he may assign for holding bis opinions. The question about the pope’s being 
Antichrist has been debated for centuries, and the pro and con has been perfectly 
trite ever since the days of those who considered the bishop of Rome as the beast, 
becuuse be was a bishop. Moreover, it is admitted that ‘‘the question was not 
brought forward as a point to be proved,” and that what was said about it was said 
only “incidentally.” As to the fact, the Editor is no judge; but the incidental 
mention and cool assumption of errors is more mischievous than an attempt at 
formal proof; and of all things requires to be remarked on in a critical notice. This, 
it seems, appeared to the reviewer, and it certainly does to the Editor,as a very 
noxious error. If it is really a part of that truth, for which his correspondent thinks 
fit to profess his affection, it is at least a truth which shivers, and squeaks, and 


looks very ugly, when it is stripped naked. So much so that its own friends are 
ashamed of it.—Ep.] 
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ON THE OMISSION OF THE WORD “MAY” IN THE GENERAL 
THANKSGIVING. 


Sir,—In answer to a question proposed by one of your correspondents, 
and on which you request information in page 717 of your December 
Number, I have the pleasure to inform you that, in the general thanks- 
giving, the omission of the word “ may” is not accidental, but intended. 
In or about the year 1798, certainly between that date and 1802, a folio 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer was put out at the Clarendon 
press, having been corrected by a copy of the sealed book in Oxford, 
I think at Balliol College. In the text of this sealed book, the word 
occurred; but it had been struck out with a pen. This was con- 
sidered an indication of the intention of the revisors, and the word 
“may” was accordingly not inserted in the new edition; which I 
think has been the rule of subsequent Oxford editions. Tor a similar 
reason the first “and” was then omitted from the doxology to the 
Lord’s Prayer ; and the interjection “O” was substituted for ‘so’ in 
the 12th verse of the 90th Psalm. 

I make this statement on the authority of Dr. Parsons, the late 
master of Balliol College, and afterwards bishop of Peterborough, from 
whose lips I received it in answer to some questions which he allowed 
me to put to him on the subject in 1813. He was well qualified to give 
the information, for he had superintended the edition of the Common 
Prayer Book, as one of the delegates of the Clarendon press, in his 
capacity, if Lremember right, of vice-chancellor of the University. Some 
one of your friends in Oxford might easily corroborate this statement, 
by a reference to the sealed book which I have spoken of; but it is with 
perfect confidence in my own mind that I report the substance of my 
conversation with the above-named highly respected prelate ; and 
thus testify that the omission of the word in question was on that 
occasion not accidental, but intended.* 

I remain, Sir, with respect, vour faithful servant, A. 


ON THE EUCHARIST. 


Rev. Sir,—I offer a reply to the question of your correspondent 

“S$. P.C.,” (in page 547 of the last volume,) Does the rubric, with 

regard to the priest’ s consecrating a fresh supply of bread and wine, 

when the first is e xpe nded, imply the Roman or Lutheran doctrine 

that the bread and wine are consecrated me rely by reciting the words 
+ el 

of institution ? According to my view of the case, it does not. I 


° [The E ditor is inet eine by this letter, whith: seems so pares: of the 
question, as to render it unnecessary for him to do more in the matter than to 
thank the other correspondents who have kindly complied with bis request. “ W.” 
reports that in the sealed book in Chichester cathedral library, “ may” is cancelled 
with a pen; and “ N.,” while he states the same fact generally, adds, “ It is remark- 
able that in the book attached to the Irish Act of Uniformity, the word i is not erased,” 
Another correspondent suggests that there is ‘‘a very similar anomaly in the third 
collect for morning prayer. ‘Grant that this day we fall into no sin, neither run, 
Ac. ; but that all our doings may be ordered, &c.’ ”) 
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believe that the petition, “ Grant that we, receiving these thy crea- 
tures of bread and wine... may be partakers of his most blessed 
body and blood,” constitutes the main part of the consecration ; that 
by it a divine blessing is invoked on all the bread and wine upon 
which the priest shall afterwards lay hands, in the prescribed manner, 
during that celebration; and that therefore there is no need to re- 
peat them, though a fresh supply of bread and wine should be required. 
lor the word “ we,” in the petition above quoted, is plainly intended 
to include all the communicants present; but the words * these thy 
creatures’’ must be equally extensive with the word “ we’’ in the same 
sentence ; therefore the bread and wine here spoken of are all that 
will be received on that occasion, 

What were the opinions of the Caroline reviewers I do not under- 
take to say; but I regard the insertion of the rubric respecting the 
manner of consecrating a fresh supply as an improvement, because, 
by not repeating the prayer, the unity of the consecrated elements is 
made more apparent. 

Yours faithfully, GRATIDIUS. 


ON THE REVIEW OF DR. SALL. 


Sin,—Your notice of my edition of Sall’s Church of England, in the 
last Number of the British Magazine, contains such charges and 
insinuations against me, that, in justice to myself and to the public, 
I claim from you the admission of a few lines in vindication of my 
character as a moral man, and a minister of the church of England, 
having till now, I believe, stood in good repute with the public, as far 
as my works were known, 

Had your castigation been confined to fair literary criticism, you 
would never have received a line of complaint from me. But fasten- 
ing upon my own admission respecting the mode I had pursued in 
editing Dr. Sall’s work (as I was not so dishonest or deceitful as to 
send forth the volume as his, without apprising the public to what 
liberty it had been subjec ted), you bring a direct charge against me of 
the former disreputable conduct, and impute to me, besides, Jesuitism, 
and | know not what delinquency, on the ground of that admis- 
sion; without examining the work for one proof that my admitted. 
alterations of style have been carried to an improper extent. 

If your reviewer, or you yourself, Sir,—for it seems by your note that 
es could not be satisfied with your reviewer's more lenient castigation, 

—can bring forward one instance, from the whole volume, in which I 
have altered the obvious meaning of Dr. Sall, or have put a forced 
gloss upon the original construction of any passage, to cause it to 
savour of a different sense than what was plainly intended, I will then 
admit the full justice of your charge of dishonesty. Till you have 
done that, I think I shall have as much right to the opinion and 
assertion, that your notice of my volume was designed to destroy the 
utility of Dr. Sall’s book in these times of sheltering popery, or any- 


Vou. XIX.—Jan. 1841. M 
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thing that tends to it, as you have to insinuate that the course I have 
adopted in editing it, savours of “ Jesuitism,” or “the Exeter-Hall 
style of controversy.” Solan eae 

If you undertake what I now require, I think it will be made more 
apparent that I have left the courses you allege against me to the 
patrons and practisers of “ socratic dissembling. 

But however the result may turn out, I trust that I shall have to 
respect you, by the insertion of this letter in your next number, for 
more candour than I can at present; and though I am sure I might 
thank you for service rendered the volume by your notice of it, yet 
my best thanks I reserve for another occasion, if required.* 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Birmingham, Dec. 16, 1840. J. ALLPORT. 


THE WELSH CHURCH. 


Sir,—I can scarcely suppose that Asaph regards the layman (Taliesin ) 
whom he quotes as a catholic Christian and a genuine member of 
the holy church. If he was not, his testimony would be of no great 
value. ‘The passage, of which a detached morsel is given in your 
last number, appears to me to run as follows :— 

O'r gwenith gwynvraint, 

A’r gwin rbudd rhwyddvraint, 

Y gwnair corf cywraint 

Crist vab Alpha. 


Of the wheat of blessed privilege, 
And the wine of free privilege, 
Shall be made the exact} body 

Of Christ, son of Alpha. 





* |Mr. Allport seems to have quite mistaken the matter. It was because he did 
send forth the volume as Dr. Sall’s, ‘‘ without apprising the public to what liberty it 
had been subjected,"’ that be was censured. He has told the public, indeed, that 
the book has been subjected to a very great liberty, the greatest to which a book can 
be subjected—namely, that of having its text altered at the mere pleasure of its 
éditor, But what is the use of telling the reader, “ Here is a book of Dr. Sall’s, 
that I have altered wherever | pleased”? Of course no man can tell that any one 
sentence which he reads in it is what Dr. Sall wrote. Mr. Allport was not 
charged with dishonesty or deceit, or suspected of anything more than that itch for 
tampering with the text of bis author which is too common among editors, and 
most particularly among those who are not the best qualified to take such liberties. 
He must, however, take care that in defending bimself from an imaginary charge of 
dishonesty and deceit, he does not run into something too much like those vices, 
He calls for proof that his “ admitted alterations of style have been carried to an 
improper extent.” Of course the plain answer, already given, is, that he had no 
business to make alterations at all, without specifying what they were. But be must 
be reminded that he professed to have made something more than mere “ alterations 
of style.” He admits that the alterations are “considerable ;” and that some of 
them are made to remove ‘ obscurity.” This is getting a little beyond what can 
fairly be called altering style, and Mr. Allport, feeling perhaps that it is so, desires 
to be shewn where he has “altered the obvious meaning of Dr. Sall.” To be 
sure, that would be impudent. He has, however, been charged with no desire to 


deceive ; but only with practising, for no ill purpose, a mode of editing which 
opens the door to all sorts of folly and knavery, and which, in an age when all sorts 
of persons are reprinting and editing all sorts of old books, ought to be jealously 
watched and protested against by all honest men; and of which he, in particular, 
as a writer known in the coarsest, fiercest, and most ignorant school of “no popery” 
agitation, ought to keep himself free.—Ep. | 


+ Cywraint, accurate, skilful. 
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Yr avrilad yw’r cnawd, The wafer is the byuman-flesh, 


A’r gwin yw'r gwaedrawd, And the wine is the blood-flowing, 
A geiriau'r Drindawd And the words of the Trinity 
A’u® cysegra. Consecrate them, an 
Y llyorau dirgel The secrett books 
O ddwylaw Manwel ; From Emanuel’s hands ; 
A ddug yr angel bo Raphael}, Which the angel [or Raphael] brought, 
A’u rhoi Adda, And gave them to Adam, 
Pan ydoedd yn hen When he was, in old age, 
Hyd tros y ddwyen Up to above bis gills 
Yn nwor | Bre aend In the water of Jordan, 
Yn dirwestva, In the state of fasting. 


If this “contains the doctrine of our early church,” it must be 
owned that it is somewhat recondite, and presents itself in a most 
questionable shape. The best I can make of it is, that this personage 
considered the true body and blood of Christ to be made by the 
repetition of rabbinical and cabalistic words over the elements. But 
what were the elements in these mysterious rites ? the same as in the 
Christian church, or some others? There are some reasons to doubt 
thereupon. Shortly afterwards he again alludes to one of them, in 
a stanza, of which there are two readings :— 


Gwin sinoblrhudd The wine of sinople-redness, 

A blanwyd ar heuldydd, Which planted was on a sunny day, 

Ar nos lloer gynnydd, Was produced on a moonlight night, 
A gwymp Luna. And fair was the moon, 

Or otherwise we read :— 

Gwin sinoblrhudd The wine of sinople-redness, 

A blanwyd ar heuldvdd, Was planted on a sunny day, 

Ar nos lloer — On a moonlight night was produced 
A’r gwin Alpha, The wine of Alpha. 


We may well wonder what this nocturnal brewery can be; and 
who is to consecrate—a priest, ora necromancer. The same poet, in 
his Hanes, or History of Himself, has been pleased to give vent to the 
following words :— 


Mi a vum am llogawd I have been about the larder, 
Yn gwlad y Drindawd. In the land of the Trinity. 


™ —— beth yw y cnawd, ’Tis not known what is} a coma 
Ai cig, ai pysgawd. Whether flesh, or whether fish. 


These enigmatic blasphemies seem to point our conjectures to the 
use of some other eucharistic elements than those which are known 
in the church ; to what others, is not made to appear. His expres- 
sion in the former poem (Awdyl Vrailt), “ the words of the Trinity,” 





° 1 he force of a is various, and consequently vague, But as a’u is manifestly and 
them in the corresponding line of the next stanza, it should be so taken here. 

+ We may say cabalistic. Dirgel, hidden, secret, abstruse. Dirgeledig, bidden, 
Dirgeledigawl, cabalistic. : . 


as This word has both meanings ; and, not improbably, its double sense is played 
On, 
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compared with “the larder in the land of the Trinity,” sufficiently 
identify that he speaks of his eucharist. ‘To return to that poem, of 
which “ Asaph’’ has extracted so small a specimen, immediately after 
« the wine of Alpha” he proceeds thus :— 


Ev gavas Moesen Moses obtained 
Ahag dirvawr angen (Against extreme need ) 
Y tair gwialen, ‘The three wands, 

Ar Dominica. On the Lord’s day. 
Ev gavas Salmon Solomon obtained 
Yn Nhwr Babilon In the Tower of Babél, 
Holl sae ny a0 All the mysteries 

Arca fadera, Of the ark of the covenants. 
Mawr gevais innau Greatly have I too obtained 
Yn vy mardd-llyvrau In my bard-books, 
Holl geloyddydon All the mvsteries 

Gwlad Europa, Of the land of Europe. 


So that the doctrine of “the pure and independent church,” and of 


the bard “ who firmly protested against the assumptions of Rome,” 
seems to have been either the same, or very near akin, to that which 
was deposited in the tower of Babel! And no man can be better 
entitled than he was to give an account of the contents of that tower, 


secing that he positively states that he built it himself. He says of 


himself in the Hanes :— 


Mi a vum ben ceidwod I was the head superintendent 
Ar wneutbur Twr Nimrod, Over the building of Nimrod’s Tower. 


However he may have protested against the assumptions of Rome, 
he at least could not have reviled her under the name of Babylon. 
For he was not only the original founder of that city himself, but 
regarded it as the treasure-house of the secrets of religion. 

I have made these few extracts from Taliesin, in addition to that 
of your correspondent “ Asaph,” in order that your readers may the 
better judge whether that Celtic wizard be a fitting guide to lead them 
through the tremendous mysteries of the C hristian altar. I have tried 
to render them with precision ; but if 1 have, in any word, fallen short 
of the exact idiom, it will not affect the general merits of the poet 


and his theology. H. 


CHURCHES AND CHURCH SERVICES. —No. II. 
(Continued from p, 649 of vol. xviii.) 


Dear Sir,—I said, in my last letter, that the Genevating humour, the 
contempt of the sacerdotal power of the clergy, and the withdrawal 
of the holy eucharist from its rightful position as the great eo 
service of the church, have unitedly given rise to effects whic sh, it 
their turn, have acted as causes towards a fuller alienation of “sm 
people from church services 


§ 1. Of these effects the first which I will now mention is, “ the 
manner and place of saying service in church.” 
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While the chief business npon which Christians came within the 
walls of holy ‘church was, to pray, to adore, to confess sin, to hear, 
see, and participate in, the divine service of holy communion; while, 
on the whole, their acts there were all so many open declarations of 
their reverential devotion, love, and obedience towards ALMIGHTY 
Gop, and that, in and through them, they hoped and believed, 
according to his promise, that they should obtain health and salvation 
by the merits and mediation of our Lorp Jesus Curtst; thus long 
it appears that, as their hearts and hopes all looked one way, seeing 
in the vision of faith Curist evidently set forth, crucified among them, 
so also their bodily eyes were turned one way in prayer, and at the 
holy oblation. Priest and people looked away from each other's 
faces, and turned them towards the altar and the east. “ Ad Orien- 
tem convertimur.”” There were then no difficulties as to the “ interior 
arrangements” of churches; and when St. John Chrysostome came 
to the ambo, he came to it, not as to the modern invention called 
“ reading-desk,”’ that is, not to pray to Gop, but to preach to the 
people.* But the humour of Geneva, exhibited in the theory with 
regard to preaching, removed the objects of believers’ veneration. A 
common form of prayer said in their names and in his own by the 
priest, a daily celebration in their sight of the holy communion—these 
things were no longer valuable, if not utterly disliked. And thus, 
consequently upon the new notions of the superiority of the ordinance 
of preaching, and of its claim to dominancy, there came in the colla- 
teral notion that all other services, not being actual preaching, should 
be made guasi preaching, and so (as the phrase was) tend to the edi- 
fication of the people. That therefore which had hitherto been 
exclusively a service, Gop-ward, of priest and people, was now to be 
also a preaching of the priest to the people. I say, “ was to be,” that 
is, it was designed so to be by the Genevating party, and by “ tacit 
reform” they have carried their point very largely ; but the church of 
Kngland has not only never consented to the scheme, but has dis- 
tinetly recorded her refusal of her consent. On the 13th of February, 
1562, certain articles were proposed in the lower house of convocation, 
of which the second is— 

«That in all parish churches, the minister, in common-prayer, turn 
his face towards the people, and there distinctly read the divine ser- 
vice appointed, where all the people may hear and be edified.’’ + 

This, with the other five, was rejected, on the ground that they 
were contrary to the book of common prayer. But that it should 
have been proposed, is most valuable, as having given an opportunity 
for a decisive denial to the scheme which it set forward, and a plain 
proof to every honest mind of the meaning of the church of England 


a 


* See Bingham, Antiquit. book viii. chap. v. sect. iv. where it appears, on the 
shewing of that great man himself, that ‘‘ lectern” would be the fitter rendering of 


‘“‘ambo,” for modern ears, until ‘* reading-desk” is restricted to its natural and ob- 
vious meaning. 


t These articles are given in No. LXXI1V. of the Records to book vi. of Burnet; 
and his notice of them is on pp. 454, 455, vol. iii., ed. Nares, 1837. 
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in those rubrics; the sense of which was afterwards accordingly laid 
down by bishops Sparrow and Cosin, when lawless innovation had 
begun to obliterate the obligation to conformity from the minds of 


those most nearly concerned in its observation. The Rationale of 


Bishop Sparrow has lately been made very accessible by a new 
edition, and the statements of Bishop Cosin may easily be referred to 
in Nicholls’s additional notes to the Book of Common Prayer, and 
the passages of both those writers are generally known; I will not 
therefore quote from them. But there is a passage in Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium, which, though easily accessible, I do 
not recollect to have seen quoted, and will therefore place here. 


“The church of England commands, that when the priest says the responsory 
after the creed, at the morning or evening prayer, he shall stand up. The purpose 
of it is, that the people who are concerned to answer may the better hear: but if the 

yrayers be said in private, none being by, or it may be, two or three that kneel by 

in, it is ridiculous to suppose that the priest sirs, if he kneels on to the end of 
those ejaculations. In some cases, he that officiates is bound to turn his face to the 
west, or to the body of the church ; but if there is nobody in the church but the clerk 
at his side, why he should do so there is no reason to be given, and therefore it 
cannot be supposed to be bound upon him by the law of the churcb.”—( Duct. Dubir. 
book iii, chap. iv. Rule xviii, p. 657, 8, edit. 1671, folio.) 


It is also certain that the divine service was designed for “ saying” 
or “singing,” and not for “reading.” The same party who would 
have the minister turn his face to the people would also have him 
‘“read’’ it to them; and permission for the “ reading” seems to be 
refused by the decision of convocation, as much as for the irregular 
position of the minister. Burnet mentions that it was complained, 
after the introduction of the English Prayer Book, “ that the priests 
read the prayers generally with the same tone of voice that they had 
used formerly in the Latin service,” “ and it was very seriously laid 
before Cranmer by—Martin Bucer.”* “The course taken in it was’ — 
in spite, it should be observed, of the rubrics—* that in all parish 
churches the service should be read in a plain audible voice ; but that 
the former way should remain in cathedrals.”* But even os it was 
plotted that the church service should be said uncanonically, for “ it 
was said, that those who had been accustomed to read in that voice 
could not easily alter it; but as those dropped off and died, others 
would be put in their places who would officiate in a plainer 
tone.” * 

And now, after near three hundred years since Martin Bucer, and 
for long before our day, the ancient solemn tones of divine service 
have been disused, and it is left “in all parish churches,” according to 
Martin Bucer’s wish, to be read according as good or ill training may 
have made the minister a good reader of it, or anything else. Is it 
then nothing, that whereas men have a way of "reading common 
books, letters, and the news, there should be one fixed, distinct, and 
immeasurably superior tone for the addresses to the throne of grace ? 
or are we so little the servants of our senses as that it is of no con- 








* Burnet, ubi sup. vol. iii. p. 162, 
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sequence to our devotion whether or no we hear praise, thanksgiving, 
and confession to ALMiguty Gob in the same voice as that in which 
we hear a newspaper read aloud? Or are the rubrics of one meaning 
in cathedrals, and another in “all parish churches’? Or are cathe- 
drals places for musical exhibition, or patterns and glasses for their 
dioceses ? 

And, which is to our present purpose, what has been the result of 
compliance with Martin Bucer in reading, and with his party in the 
position of reading, the divine service? Have the people been edi- 
fied? Has their attendance kept pace with the increase of plain 
page and the growth of “reading-desks”? And now, in our day, 
in how many of “all parish churches” is service read at all for the 
wot s edification, on six days of the week ? 

§ 2. But I must now say something of the interior arrangements 
and condition of churches; and first, of their interior arrangements. 
All England will bear witness that churches have been gradually 
changed within, so as to suit the business of preaching. In our own 
day, the great difficulty, to which all others in church arrangements 
yield, is to place the pulpit; and its position, if lately chosen, i is not 
often inoffensive. And to this all eyes are to look. “The idol, the 
mass” (as the Scotch presbyterians spoke) having been fully got rid 
of, and with it the constant celebration of the holy eucharist, and the 
reverence to the sacred spot of its celebration, a centre of attraction 
was needed, and was found in the pulpit. And, at present, pews are 
made looking all ways, and of all shapes; and galleries are built of 
dizzy height, and great depth, and supernatural deformity, with the 
end that most eyes may rest on that spot, and most ears hear from it. 
The “reading-desk,” too, an implement nowhere so much as men- 
tioned by the church of England, is constructed and placed on 
the same principle, though subordinately to the necessities of the 
pulpit. 

And here it may be worth while to mention, what is however 
known to most of your readers, that what the church of England 
does mention, and that, if I am not mistaken, once, and then inci- 
dentally, is the “ reading- “pew ; ” and that the business for which it is 
to be used by that rubric is: strictly “ reading,” although even then 
the priest is directed to “say” the address to the people ; and that if 
the word “ reading-pew”’ is not used there as a synonym for “ pulpit,” 
(a conjecture as pl: ausible as some others, ) yet the intention of the 
church is shewn by directing this introduction to the commination 
service to be said “in the reading-pew or pulpit ;”” where, (that is in 
the pulpit) she never directs anything not hortatory to be said. And 
so, in the one place, where “ reading-pew” occurs, it is every way 
distine ‘tly marked as an alternative to the pulpit. And as if to make 
the church’s meaning clear when her spirit should be lost, we find 
that as soon as prayer begins in this service, all are to kneel, and the 
priests and clerks are to knee! “in the place where they are accus- 
tomed to say the Litany ;” which place is well known to be the centre 
of the choir, and not the reading-pew, where the priest already was 
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at the reading the address, and where the priest and clerks could not 
be together, and whence he was to go out to them. 

That there should be a reading-pew in every church is plain from 
the rubric; but what is to be complained of is, that there is not. The 
“ reading-desk” mig against itself by its name; the church 
knows nothing of it. And it has supplanted and succeeded the an- 
cient reading-pew, or ee which bore, no doubt, the same relation 
to the modern “ reading-desk”” as the ancient open-work, called 
pewing, does to the modern cabinets and boudoirs which exist under 
that name. Let any accurate observer go into the ten or twenty old 
churches in his own neighbourhood, and I think he will not find any 
“ reading-desk” older than the reign of William III. He will find 
the pulpit often of a considerable age and carefully carved and worked 
up; and a reading-desk”’ of late di ite, ill-patche dl together, of coarser 
materials, and often placed so as to have caused the rudest i injury to 
the finer work of the pulpit. When William obtained the crown, the 
same party who had caused the grand rebellion came into favour, and 
things were then done, which before had been only hoped or talked 
of by the Genevators. Among these I reckon the substitution of the 
“ reading desk,” for reading the service to the people, in place of the 
reading-pew for reading the lessons, and the fald-stool for saying the 
service to ALMIGHTY Gob, with eyes and hearts eastward and altar- 
ward. If any of your readers should know of any “ reading-desk” 
which can fairly he assigned to a date previous to that which I have 
ventured to mention, I should be much obliged by their informing me 
where it is. 

But to return. The notion of preaching having caused the demo- 
lition of the reading-pew, and having caused the pews of the laity 
to be curtained, cushioned, and comfortable, and therefore very high 
with wooden partitions, the “ reading-desk” has been obliged to keep 
pace with them, and to raise itself to a height, long time rivalling, and 
now at length equalling, that of the pulpit. Solid partitions have long 
enclosed the cle ‘rgyman saying matins and evensong at his desk, But 
lately, a complete pulpit has come to be built ; ; so that there are two 
pulpits in the church, one on one side, the other on the other, from 
which, in turn, the matins and the evensong, and the sermon may be 
preached to the people. Galleries have been the last and cone lusive 
inducement to this arrangement, as high pewing and its accompani- 
ments led the way. That it is unrubrical, and wholly against the 
spirit of the chure h, i is so plain as to need no more proef, unless obsti- 
nately defended by those who build and use two pulpits. But there 
is an effect of the modern pewing, and reading-desk, and pulpit-build- 
ing, which all will unite in deploring, even those w ho may choose to 
give any other account of its cause. There is now little, if any, 
kneeling in many churches in England ; the people sit as well during 
the divine service as during the sermon. Now, if it appears that pews 
are so made as to give every ee ‘me nt to kneeling, and all 
encouragement to sitting ; if the *y are high and square, or high and 
extremely narrow ; if in the kneeling posture it is wholly impossible 
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to see anything in them but the pew-side, and anything or the clergy- 
man out of them; if in those of the rich, sitting is made a posture of 
very superior ease and comfort, and in those of the poor, a posture of 
extreme discomfort and hards ship, if possible, anyhow ; and if those 
who refuse to kneel, and consequently sit and see the clergyman, are 
scarcely cognizant of the fact that the clergyman kneels, by reason of 
the high fence which shuts him in, and the necessarily high stool or 
stuffed cushion upon which he kneels, and so lose the great aid in 
their duty which the leading of their parish priest would give; we 
may venture to conclude, until some plainer and readier reasons are 
given, that these circumstances have unitedly caused that sad and 

most unchristian and uncatholic tradition to be adopted, of sitting 
to hear prayers read, instead of kneeling to join in saying them to 
Gop. 

I find that what little more I have to say will however occupy too 
great a space for my present paper, and therefore, with your leave, lL 
will defer it till your next Number. With my best thanks for your 
obliging and very apposite mention of the frontispiece of the Synodes 
Nationaux des Eglises Reformées de France, 

1 am, faithfully yours, DF: 


ON BISHOP BARLOW’S PRAYER. 


Sirn,—Can you, or will any of your correspondents, resolve an enigma 
contained in Bishop Barlow’s prayer? (Forms of Bidding Prayer. 
Oxford: 1840, No. xxxiv. pp. 143,144.) The riddle is comprised 
in the two following sentences, viz. :— 

1. “ We bless the e for giving his late majesty, King William, a safe 
arrival here, and for making all opposition fall be fore him till he be- 
came our king and governor. 

2. « We beseech thee to protect and defend our Sovereign, King 
p nate , and all the royal family, from all treasons and conspiracies, > &c. 

Is not the former clause respecting King William an interpolation 
made subsequently to the change in the 5th of November state ser- 
vice. But if so, what King James is that mentioned in the second 
clause? King James the First, if the sentence about William is a 
mere insertion; King James the Second, if the prayer was used as 
now printed. But then what can it mean? Why was no note ap- 

pended to unravel the mystery. 
Believe me, very obediently yours, DAVUS. 


ORDER OF DAILY SERVICE—NEGLECT OF ITS SPIRIT AND 
ITS LETTER. 
Sir,—Mere change for changing sake, especially in the public offices 
of religion, is certainly no way desirable ; but does it not strike you 
that the clergy are unwisely slow to av ail themselves of those varia- 


VoL, XIX.—Jan. 184]. N 
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tions in the daily service of the church, which the liturgy so appro- 
priately offers them? For example, how few, adapting the sentence 
to the season, begin with “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand,” during the weeks of « ddvent. How few make a point of 
using “The sac rifices of God,” &c. ; or * Rend your heart,” &c. ; or 
“7 will arise,”’ &c., throughout Lent. 

Again, how rarely (never, I believe, in the London cathedrals,—to 
include the abbey, though improperly, under that name) do we hear 
the « Te Deum” exchanged for the ** Benedicite” on the week days of 
Advent and Lent—a practice, conformable to old English and catholic 
usage, and which tends so effectually to bring out into bolder relief, 
the noble « Te Deum,” when used on Sundays and festivals ? 

Why, again, is the “ Benedictus’” never permitted in the generality 
of churches to replace the “ O be joyful” (* Jubilate”),—no, not even 
on the third and fourth Sundays in Advent, when the very gospels for 
the day as well as the season would point it out as being so expressly 
suitable, if men thought at all on the matter ? For on St. John 
Baptist’s Day itself, as the rubric tells us, it must no¢é be used. Nay, 
I cannot help thinking that it was for that particular occasion, Viz., 
the feast of St. John the Baptist, and to avoid repetition on that one 
day, that the “ Jubilate” was appended, catholic custom suggesting 
the adoption of the “ Benedictus” on every (other) morning of the 
year. Nor can I but fecl that the cathedrals, as the parent churches 
of the diocese, would be doi ing nothing more than their duty in setting 
a good ex: mple to other churches on these particular points of decency, 


order, and fitness. With most clergymen, no doubt, the omission of 


this seasonable adaption of the church’s ritual to time and cireum- 
stance arises from thoughtlessness rather than from carelessness—from 
that same undeviating straightforwardness which has led some of them 
to say (third Sunday in Advent)—to omit the ember collect and that 


for the whole season of Advent—“ They really never thought of that 
before.” And yet, Sir, you will allow that “they ought to think of 


what the church has already thought out for them—directing them so 
explicitly in its proper discharge—their daily bounden duty and ser- 
vice. Surely they should faithfully adhere to that standard of pro- 
priety whic h she has erected for their guidance, and by which alone 
their attachment and obedience to her can be measured. 
Other points of defection in less ostensible cases, or in particulars 


less indisputable than the foregoing, I leave untouched, for fear of 


being over burdensome; and have the honour to be, Sir, very obe- 
diently yours, M. N. W. 


P.S. The “ Magnificat’ and ‘* Nune Dimittis” are rightly enough 
in regular use ee er all churches, because, as I suppose, they 
stand first. W hy the same relative position in the order of daily 
morning prayer should not plead with equal effect for the “ Bene- 
dictus” in lieu of the “ Jubilate” I know not, save and except that the 
latter is preferred for its brevity. And yet I have heard the “ Jubilate” 
sung to so “long drawn” and intricate a chant, that it occupied more 
than twice the time required for the “ Benedictus’ when chanted in 
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CORRESPONDENCF,—ON ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 91 
a plain, majestic, congregational song, as all the church hymns ought 
to be. Those fine pieces ought to be reserved for the anthem; and 
then the more English the music the better.* 


ON ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE, 


Sin,—I must beg leave to offer, through your pages, my best acknow- 
ledgments to Mr. Jebb, for the very kind manner in which he has 
aided me in calling attention to some points of internal arrangement 
in our large churches, which 1 hope your readers do not think unde- 
serving of consideration. 

Mr. J. agrees with me as to the bishop, with his attendant presby- 
ters, occupying seats in a chancel above the altar at the communion 
service, but considers them to have always remained in the choir 
during matins, vespers, &c. Tor this he has the authority of Goar, 
to which may be added that of Martene.t My reasons for thinking it 
an innovation on primitive practice were, that the account given by 
Kustace of the ancient traditions of public worship did not seem to 
sanction it; that the plan of the Basilica of St. Clement at Rome does 
not seem to admit of it; and that the late Mr. Hope, who appears to 
have been an accurate observer and inquirer, asserts distinctly that 
“in later times, when altars, no longer insulated, did not permit the 
bishops and the clergy to be seen behind them, the presbytery shifted 
its quarters from the absis at its back to the choir at its front.” 

The ancient choir seems to Lave been a very much smaller space 
than that which we now commonly understand by that name. The 
plan of St. Clemente, of which you furnished a copy with one of my 
former letters, shews that it was barely suflicient for the deacons and 
singers, and that it allowed a considerable number of the laity to_ 
stand on each side of it within the main body of the edifice, the altar 
being effectually protected from profanation or irreverence, but placed 
in full view of the whole congregation,—so as to shew forth, silently 
but strongly, to the people that important truth which the prince of 





—_—— - nti 








: 

* [The Editor wishes that his correspondent had gone on to explain this sentence, 
which puzzles him, and will, he fears, puzzle his musical readers. Whatis English ? 
Tallis or Kent, Purcell or Mason? In connexion with the principal subject of the 
letter, it has been remarked (and, as far as the Editor has observed, very justly), 
that those who abridge the daily service on the ground of its length and tiresome 
uniformity always omit parts that are variable (psalms, or hymns, or lessons), and 
keep what are always the same. | 

t A glance at this author’s two ground plans is, I think, sufficient to prove my 
position, that the arrangement which prevails universally in our cathedrals is 
purely monastic, and therefore evidently improper. 1 presume it is the second 
scheme (the Ichnographia Jacobi Goar, in Bingham’s plate,) to which Mr. J. refers. 
It seems to me impossible to combine this with Bingham’s plan of S, Sophia, which 
may be verified at the present day. At least, the view of the interior given by Miss 
Pardoe, in ber “ Beauties of the Bosphorus,” appears to shew a sort of pew for the 
sultan, just in the place formerly assigned to the emperor, who, according to Goar, 
must have been seated between the bishop and the altar, ‘Those who have been 
in St. Paul's ata festival, may perhaps see no impropriety in this; but I cannot help 
thinking that more attention was paid to order in ancient times. 
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this world so constantly endeavours to hide from them, namely, that 
the chief object they should seek in coming to church is not the grati- 
fication of their ears by a sermon or a voluntary, but the absolution 
of their sins, and the strengthening and refreshing of their souls by 
the body and blood of Christ their Saviour. It is this truth that 
I desire to see brought to light by the removal of obtrusive pulpits and 
organs, the obscuration ‘of glaring east-windows, and the abatement 
of all those more disgusting absurdities which we are compelled to wit- 
bess in some modern churches and chapels. 

Another advantage which has been lost by a departure from primi- 
tive tradition, and is to be recovered only by a return to it, is the fre- 
quent exhibition of the bishop to his people in his full pastoral cha- 
racter. I am quite sure that our prelates would be best pleased to 
appear as chiefs of the working clergy, pnd ws Karaxuptevovres TaeY 
KAfpwv, GAA Truro yerdpevoe TOU moysviov. 1 trust it may please God 
to spare this country a recurrence of the disastrous times of Charles I. ; 
but I had rather the ignorant multitude were freed from all tempta- 
tion to consider the bishops as sinecurists, who might be reformed away 
without any danger of their absence being felt in the church. 

Mr. Jebb observes very truly that “when two or three canons are 
the largest number that can be expected at a time, and when it is no 
longer customary, or perhaps possible, for the bishop to frequent his 
cathedral, the chancel (if arranged according to the primitive plan) 
would present a forlorn appearance indeed.” I know it would; but 
I would venture to hope that the open manifestation of such an evil 
would be the readiest way to procure the application of a proper 
remedy. The opinion is daily gaining ground that a very large 
increase is required in every department of our ecclesiastical system, 
The very multiplication of new churches and chapels now in pro- 
gress, by exposing a greater portion of the presbyterate to all the 
trials and temptations of the voluntary system, calls loudly for a 
reinforcement of controlling power to prevent the intrusion of popular 
heresies. The English nation is becoming ashamed of having 
kept its church in the condition of a skeleton regiment, or a half- 
manned fortress, while exposed to the incessant and bitter attacks of 
many hosts of enemies; and although the conduct of the legislature 
still justifies the common saying, that public bodies have no bowels, 
we may yet live to see the day when those who govern others will 
remember that they themselves have, individually, souls to be saved, 
and will view in the multitude of spiritual counsellors, not a dimi- 
nution of personal influence, but an increase of strength and safety. 

To return to the proper subject of this letter, I must beg leave to 
present your readers with another extract from Eustace, who, after 


speaking with approbation of the adoption of the cruciform plan for 
churches, says :— 


“* We cannot pass the same encomium upon those partitions called screens, which 
divide the chancel from the nave, and by concealing the most ornamented part of 
the chureh from the view, and veiling the principal object, the altar, break the per- 
spective, deprive the edifice of a proper termination, and apparently reduce its 
dimensions to half its real magnitude. When and why these screens were intro- 
duced it may be difficult to determine, but as they are only found in Saxon and 
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Gothic churches we may suppose that they are coeval with those buildings, and 
were from the beginning considered as constituent parts of them.* Their utility is 
not very perceptible. : Some suppose them necessary in northern climates, in order 
to shelter the congregation from the cold winds that penetrate and chill the open 
parts of such vast edifices as cathedrals ; but this reason, which may appear satis- 
factory ¢ when confined to countries in which the congregation is seldom so nume- 
rous as to fill the choir of a cathedral, is totally inapplicab!e to places where service 
is attended by the populace, and where the congregations are regularly sutlicient 
to crowd every part of the church, not excepting even the aisles and transepts, I 
am therefore inclined to suspect tbat the propensity of the northern nations to mystic 
allusions, and perbaps a wish to increase the reverence due to the altar, by removing 
it to a greater distance from the laity, might have suggested the idea of a screen to 
the architects of the middle ages. ‘There is, it must be admitted, something very 
impressive in the distant view of a Gothic altar, seen from the arched entrance of 
the choir, through a long and double line of clergy in surplice, faintly lighted by 
the beams that drop from the painted windows above, or by the lamps and tapers 
that gleam around, encircled by ministering priests, and half lost in clouds of in- 
cense ; there is, 1 say, something in such solemn scenery that seizes the imagination, 
and excites emotions of awe and religious melancholy; but although these dispo- 
sitions are good, and suitable to tbe place and occasion, yet the means employed 
to produce them, the dim perspective and the artificial gloom, border upon theatrical 
illusion, and seem better adapted to the sullen superstition of the Druids, than to 
the plain and majestic forms of Christian worship. How different the effects of 
arrangement in a Roman Basilica, where, ina semicircle behind the altar, the bishop 
and his clergy form a venerable tribunal ; where the people before, ranged according 
to sex and age, exhibit an orderly multitude, and the altar itself, in the middle, dis- 
plays in full light the sacred volume and the emblems of redemption.{ An assembly 
thus combining simplicity, order, and dignity, naturally elevates the soul, and 
inspires sentiments not of terror, but of admiration, not of fictitious, but of real, solid 
devotion, It recals to mind the glorious vision of the Revelations, (ch, iv. v. vii.) 
and almost brings before our eyes the elders sitting clothed in white, the lamps burning 
before the throne, the lamb standing as if slain, and the multitudes which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues.” 


In order to realize this glorious spectacle, of which Eustace laments 
the absence at Rome, it appears necessary, in the first place, to secure 
the frequent attendance, at each cathedral, of the bishop, of several 
priests, and of sufficient numbers of deacons, singing men and boys; 
and,in the second place, to provide suitable accommodation for them 
and for the general congregation. All this seems, no doubt, difficult 
to effect, with the actual constitution of our cathedral chapters and 
churches, but I cannot think it impracticable. It is true, that our 
bishops (to say nothing of secular affairs) are overloaded with official 
business of a proper kind, which interferes with their attendance at 
the cathedral service; but I imagine that that evil might be promptly 
remedied by increasing their numbers, and providing them, where 





* This must surely be a mistake, I believe that Mr. Jebb’s remark as to the 
screens of St. Paul’s may be generalized, and that every one of our cathedrals would 
be found to have every moulding complete in those places which are now concealed 
by screens, and be much improved in appearance by the removal of them. 

t This conjecture is hardly justified by the result. I have been much annoyed 
by cold wind in St. Paul's, but it was occasioned by the apparatus for warming the 
church with heated air. Have the dean and chapter ever consulted Dr. Arnott on 
this subject ? 

¢ He observes in a note that the altars of those Basilice, unencumbered (like 
those of monastic churches and chapels) with tabernacles, reliquaries, statues, or 
flower-pots, support a cross and six candlesticks,—furniture which, he says, is 


sufficient without doubt for all the purposes of solemnity, and yet may be endured 
even by a puritan. 
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needful, with convenient residences, It is true that the duties and 
emoluments which originally belonged toa considerable number of 
clergy of the second order have been engrossed by a small body of 
residentiary canons; but this only shews that there were abuses 
which might have been remedied by competent authority, and | 
humbly conceive that a theological college attached to each cathedral, 
with a provision for the temporary reception into it of all 
clergymen thrown out of parochial cures, would easily secure the 
daily presence of many priests, who might also be reinforced by all 
the town clergy not otherwise employed, and even by many rural 
incumbents resorting to their metropolis to wait on the bishop, consult 
the diocesan library, or transact any professional affairs. It is true 
that our church is left destitute of deacons, as a proper constituent 
part of her establishment; but it would seem as if the places of the 
minor canons in our cathedrals were purposely intended for persons 
of that order. It is true that the architects who planned our magni- 
ficent mother churches departed unhappily from the admirable pro- 
portions used in primitive times, exaggerating dimensions, in order to 
produce forcible impressions on the eye, at the sacrifice of necessary 
convenience in public worship; but a careful study of the best 
drawings I have been able to procure has led me to the conclusion 
that the difficulty, in this case, is by no means insuperable, although 
the very great variety of arrangement in our cathedrals would re- 
quire peculiar adaptations i in almost every one of them.* I will not 
pretend to say that any ingenuity could enable the whole of a con- 
gregation filling such vast spaces.to hear a sermon or a lesson; but I 
venture to assert that arrangements are possible by which thousands 
might unite their voices in chanting psalms, aud singing amen to 
prayers—might communicate together in the blessed sacrament of the 
Eucharist, and depart in peace, enriched by their bishop’s blessing.t 


ee ——--. 
— = a 


¢ The suggestion which I ventured to throw out with reference to Salisbury cathe- 
dral has, no doubt, been thought crude and impracticable, Perhaps the best plan 
might be to place the altar just above the crossing formed by the small transept, 
the bishop's chair where the altar now stands, and the cboir in the space left vacant 
between the fronts of the stalls. The deacons should, I conceive, be placed right 
and leftin front of the altar, so as to occupy a middle position between the superior 
clergy and the people. As to the organ, I would propose, as before, to divide it 
into two parts, to be placed under the pier arches immediately behind the singers, 

connected by machinery of a simple kind, passing under the floor, and played by 
means of a key-board with pedals, in the midst of the singing boys on the decani 
side. 

t A bold, but (1 fear) impracticable, scheme was proposed some time ago, in an 
anonymous pamphlet published by Rivington, with special reference to St. Paul's 
in London. The author proposed to place the altar, like the principal one in St. 
Peter's at Rome, at the centre of the space under the dome ; to have the lessons read 
simultaneously at four desks, under the main arches leading into the arms of the 
cross, and to conduct the singing of a full congregation by. means of two organs, 
the one placed over the western entrance, and the other near the dean’s vestry. 

The choir of this church appears to constitute a complete Basilica in itself. A 
second, somewhat similar to St. Sophia at Constantinople, might be formed by 
combining the central space with short portions of the arms, and erecting galleries 
under the northern, western, and southern arches ; but the enormous internal height 
must prevent any voice from being distinctly heard in it. 

The high altar of St. Peter's appears never to be used but on a few great festivals : 
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These remarks have run to a great, but I hope not impertinent, 
length. Should you be able to make room for them in your next 
Number, you avill oblige, . 

Your obedient servant, H. Coppineron. 

Vicarage, Ware. 


P.S. Your November Number contains some interesting observa- 
tions on churches near the coast of Sussex. I have lately returned 
from a “ramble” in the same district, and have great pleasure in con- 
firming “S. I. E.’s” statement about Old Shoreham. I also was de- 
lighted to find the shite chwardens superintending con amore the repairs of 
that beautiful church, and to hear that a subscription is likely to be 
raised, under the patronage of the archdeacon, for the purpose of re- 
storing the ruined transept. I could not help wishing that the people of 
New Shoreham would catch a little of their neighbours’ enthusiasm. 
The surviving portion of their splendid church is buried two feet de ep, 
and the fine old font pushed aside among rubbish in the northern 
transept. “S.1.E.” lost a great treat by passing on at once to Brigh- 
ton. Mr. Townsend’s little church at Kingston has recently been 
beautifully fitted up, in as perfect accordance with its original plan as 
modern custom allows, The early English ruins which “he mentions 
as having seen at Hove are those of Aldrington, of which an inter- 
esting description, with a plate, is contained in the Second Number of 
your Magazine. Several of the churches in that neighbourhood have 
lately been re-pewed, with more or less good taste : among others, that 
of Ste yning, where the pleasure which I experienced in looking at 
the glorious Norman arches of the nave was sorely alloyed by the 
sight of a horrible pulpit placed right in front of the altar. Poynings 
church* is still in a miserable condition, which is attributed to the 
circumstance that the manor has reverted to the crown. 


POOR BOXES IN CHURCHES. 


Rev. Sirn,— Allow me to suggest the propriety of drawing the atten- 
tion of your readers to a canon of the church in England, the 
observance of which is almost universally neglected; and though it 
merits better treatment, it has not, that | am aware, been mentioned 
among those to whic h public attention has recently been directed. 
The canon to which I allude is the eighty-fourth, which enacts that 


the immense space about it may suit the grand spectacle of the Romish High Mass, 
but would be ill fitted for our more reasonable service. The ancient basilica of St. 
Peter's seems to have been a far more suitable edifice, internally atleast. The idea 
thrown out by the author of the pamphlet of having several distinct auditories 
under one roof, might perbaps be carried out with great advantages for a purpose 
unattainable in any parish church. In a large cathedral there might be of an 
afternoon, hefore prayers, a lecture for the divinity students, catechism for the 
children, and a sermon ad magistratum, or ad populum. For the last of these, the 
screen and stall-work, which now encumbers the choir, might be made very use ful at 
the lower end of the nave. An interval of aquarter of an bour, or even less, with a 
bell tolling, or the organ playing, would be sufficient for all these different classes 
of persons to assemble in their proper places for divine service. 

* See British Magazine, No. 5. 
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every church be provided with a poor-box, having three keys, one of 
which shall be kept by the incumbent or curate, the others by the 
churchwardens ; and that the minister “shall diligently from time to 
time, and especially when men make their testaments, call upon, 
exhort, and move his neighbours to confer and give, as they may well 
spare, to the said chest, declaring unto them that, whereas heretofore 
they have been diligent to bestow much substance otherwise than God 
commanded, upon superstitious uses, now they ought at this time to be 
much more ready to help the poor and needy, knowing that to relieve 
the poor is a sacrifice which pleaseth God ; and that also, whatsoever 
is given for their comfort is given to Christ himself, and is so accepted 
of Him that He will mercifully reward the same.” The canon 
further requires that the alms collected shall be distributed “in the 
presence of most of the parish, or six of the chief of them, to be 
delivered to their most poor and needy neighbours.” At the present 
time, when so many new churches are in progress, it might be pro- 
ductive of good to remind the clergy, and other influential persons, of 
the existence of the canon in question. 
I remain, Rev. Sir, your constant reader, 
A Lay GrRapUATE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


[The editor is very thankful for this suggestion, and earnestly recom- 
mends it to the attention of his readers, Would the writer furnish 
asketch of the history of briefs? It is apprehended that a good 
deal of interesting information might be given, which would form a 
ground for much useful reflection. | 


DEPRIVATION OF ORDERS. 


My pear Sir,—Will any of your correspondents explain the follow- 
ing advertisement which appears in the last Ecclesiastical Gazette >— 
“The clergy are informed that Chas. Osbourne, clerk, late of the 
diocese of the Archbishop of Dublin, has, for certain crimes, been 
lately deprived, by sentence of the said archbishop, of all clerical 
offices, and of the orders of deacon and priest.” 

It isthe part which I have put in italics, which I desire to see 
explained. 

I] remain, yours, &c. R. B. 


BEL AND THE DRAGON. 


Sir,—I wish to relieve, as soon as possible, your correspondent 
« Cantabrigiensis,” p, 671, from the apprehensions he so kindly enter- 
tains on my account. If it please God that I “ live till Sunday, Nov. 
23, 1845,” I rather think I shall be saved “from Bel and the 
Dragon.” I expect that the officiating minister will read Isaiah, Ixv. 
My reasons for this expectation will be found in your Miscellany, 
Vol. xvii. p. 40. 


1 am, Sir, your sincere well-wisher, PHILOPREPES. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


A Letter tothe Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., in reference to his Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford By George Miller, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. London: Duncan and Malcolm. 8vo. pp. 78. 1840. 


Dr, Miter has written like a Christian and a gentleman, but appears 
to fail in the main argument, that on church authority, as well as 
upon some other points, from not having sufficiently understood the 
Oxford writers, A remarkable instance occurs in p. 6; where he 
understands Dr. Pusey to speak of separation from the church of 
Rome as “ losing sight of a catholic church,""—i. e., the said church of 
Rome, which is evidently not Dr. P.’s meaning. This is, however, 
accounted for by finding Dr. M. call the same “ corrupted” church, 
“the catholic church.”—p. 76. 


Tales of the Village. By Francis E. Paget, M.A., Rector of Elford, and Chap- 
lain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. London: Burns. 18mo. pp. 160. 
1840. 

A very excellent and pleasant little book, full of right feeling and 

sound principle ; and none the worse for being illustrated with wood- 

cuts of English home scenery. It does for our rural parishes what 
had been done for the aristocracy and the towns by the “ English 

Churchman” and “ English Citizen ;” and, like them, should be lent 

about by those who have it. 


- ae 


Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons, with Dialogues on Pulpit Preparation, 
between a Senior and a Junior Minister. By the Rev. George Cubitt. London : 
Mason. 18mo. pp. 496. 1840. 

Iv israther remarkable that in this publication ofa Wesleyan preacher, 

there should be scarcely any indication beyond the name of the book- 

seller by which we should guess the author to be a Wesleyan. Their 
distinctive doctrines, no doubt, come out in the sketches; but in the 
whole previous dialogue there is no reference to the Methodist system. 

The chief authorities quoted are the Bible and Prayer-book; the 

books on divinity are chiefly written by churchmen, and not a single 

Wesleyan writing is so much as alluded to. Moreover, the habit, 

common to methodists and dissenters in general, of exalting preaching, 

tothe forgetting of worship, is expressly censured. All this might 
look like an approximation to church feeling. But, on the other hand, 
the repudiation of the name “ preacher,” and the preference of that 
of “ minister,” with directions for the performance of the duties of 
the “ pastorate,” are indications of a wide departure from the feeling 
under which Wesley expressly reminded his agents that they were 
not ministers, but preachers; and that their preaching always pre- 
supposed prayers at church. 

It is not to be expected that the reviewer should recommend Mr. 

Cubitt’s book to clergymen, when we have books of our own so 
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much superior, and suited to us as churchmen. But, if there are to 
be Wesleyan “ ministers,” it is much to be desired that they should 
be such as Mr. C.’s book aims to form; and it would be well if many 
clergymen would take his advice in regard to Bishop Pearson: “ Read 


him thoroughly, and read him often. If young preachers, instead of 


running from book to book, were to make themselves familiar with 
the judicious, clear, profound, pious, manly theology of Bishop Pearson, 
our pulpits would shew the effect.” 


-—---+ 


Bishop Burnett’s Pastoral Care, reprinted from the Author's last edition, and now 
carefully revised, with Notes, and References to the Fathers. By A Member 
of the University of Cambridge. Anda Preparatory Address. By the Kev. 


Thomas Dale, M.A., Vicar of St. Bride’s, &c. ‘London : Washbourne. 
18mo. pp. 186. 1840. 


Tuts is a beautifully printed volume. Bishop Burnett's prefaces to 
the first and third editions ts very properly given. The references 


are of course very useful, if correct ; but thesnotes are few, and of 


little value. The Pre “ety Address contains some just remarks upon 
sundry advertisements which, the Editor says, have appeared in the 
Ecclesiastical Gazette. In other of his observations and proposals the 
reviewer is not prepared to concur. 


The Present State of East India Slavery, chiefly extracted from the Par liamentary 
Papers on the subject. By James Peggs, late Missionary in Orissa. London : 
Wightman. 8vo. pp. 110. 1840, 

So long as the law of Moses is part of the word of God, the reviewer 

cannot believe that the purchase or inheritance of slaves is under 

all states of society morally wrong. At the same time he cordially 
acknowledges that Mr. Peggs has made out an extremely strong case 
against slavery in the East Indies, both predial and domestic, and 
that there can be but little doubt that its abolition would promote the 
civilization and moral welfare of the country. He therefore unites 


with him in wishing that ste ‘ps may be taken by competent authority 
for its amelioration and ultim: ite extinction. 





An Appeal in behalf of Church Government, addressed to the Prelates and Clergy 
of the United C hurch of England and Ireland. By A Member of the C hurch. 
London : Houlston and Stoneman. 8vo. pp. 147. 1840. 

Ir is highly satisfactory that the unanimous declaration of the Arch- 

bishops of Cante ‘rbury and Dublin, and the Bishops of London, Lincoln, 

and Norwich, differing as they do widely on other points, has taken 
away all fear of presumption in concurring in the g¢ neral views of 
the writer of this pamphlet, and recomme ‘nding its perusal to all who 
may have any doubts upon the propriety of restoring to the churen 

ier synods. On some points the writer would have exercised a 

sounder discretion if he had only stated the fact of difficulties of inter- 

pretation in the rubri es, or differences of opinion in the clergy, 
requiring an authoritative decision, without going out of the way to 
est ulterations. On the subject of the absolution in the Visitation 


Service, the reviewer wishes to express his entire and strong dissent 
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from the views of the writer. g) 
has used it, and two more who would be perfectly ready so to do, all 
in one neighbourhood; and two of them whose views were formed 
before the Oxford ‘Tracts were known. 
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He knows at least one clergyman who 


—— 


The Book of the svopaet Isaiah, translated from the original Hebrew ; witha 
Commentary, criticdl, philological, and exegetical To which is prefixed an 
introductory Dissertation on the Life and Times of the Prophet; the cha- 
racter of his style; the authenticity and integrity of the book; and the 
principles of prophetical interpretation. By the Rev. E. Henderson, 
D. Ph., author of ‘* Lectures on Divine Inspiration,” ‘ Biblical Re- 
searches and Travels in Russia,” “ Iceland,” &c. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 8vo. pp. 450. 1840. 

Dr. Henpserson has long been known as a diligent student of the 
Hebrew language, and its daughter-dialects. ‘The work just named 
proves that he has pursued the stir dy with success, and that in the 
pursuit he has not lost either his piety or good sense. It is not too 
much to say that this commentary on Isaiah is the best, the most 
learned, and the most satis factory illustration of the prophetic text 
that exists in our language. ‘The most diligent student of the Hebrew 
original will obtain instruction, the reader of the English Bible will 
fiud information and edification. Dr. Henderson has diligently con- 
sulted all the best German writers, has gleaned and embodied in his 
work that which is really useful, without admitting any of the blas- 
phemy which is passed current under the name of die hohere Kritik.” 

He has employed the Arabic and the other dialects soberly and use- 

fully, without any of that senseless and profane pedantry which 

—— luterpret the inspired prophecies by scraps of Mahometan 

poetry, and insinuate that Christians cannot understand the Word of 

God without the aid of the followers of the Arab impostor. The 

pious reader will have great satisfaction in reading the commentary 

on chapters vil. vill. ix. and iil., especially in finding that he fullows 
the New Testament in maintaining their direct and proper application 
to the Lord Jesus Chr: ist. It is not, howeve r, meant by this cOm- 
mendation to express assent to all Dr. Henderson’s translations, illus. 
trations, or expositions. Tor example, the reviewer regrets ex. 
ceedingly that Dr. Henderson, contrary to the tradition of the Jewjsh 
chureh, the example of our Lord and the apostles, and all ecclesigs- 
tical usage, has introduc ed the word Jehovah as a rende ring for iy; 
he cannot consent to translate MDII9) Pp) p 12 in XViil, 2,—* ‘he 
nation powerful and victorious ;’ nor to apply that chapter itself to 
the time of the miraculous destruction of the Assyrian host. He 
tt Hinks also that the exclusion of the future from the inte rpretation of 

chapters xxiv.—xxvii. is a fatal error. Dr. Henderson's own princi- 
pies of inte rpretation and reverence for the Word of God will how- 
ever ultimately set him right on these points. Before concluding this 

tice it must be added, that to each chapter is prefixed a clear sum- 
mary of its contents, and of the author's view of its inte rpretation. 

ie following extract, from the preface to chapter Ix. may serve as a 
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‘That this and the remaining chapters mainly refer to the future prosperity and 
glory of the Jews, when restored to a state of church relation to Jebovah, is the 
only position that can be maintained, consistently with a strict adberence to definite 
principles of interpretation, In our most esteemed commentaries, there is a per- 
petual vacillancy between the literal and the spiritual, the Jews and the Gentiles, 
the past and the tuture, which is anything but satisfactory. From many of them, 
inde ed, it is evident that their authors, notw ithstanding thei ‘ir strong propensity to 
apply these predictions to the past and present privilege sof the Christian church, 
as made up of Gentile converts. and the still further enjoyment of these privileges 
during the Millennium, have been compelled to admit, that the Jews are not alto- 
vether to be excluded, though they still begrudge them a re-establishment as a con- 
verted community in the land of Palestine, To me it appears, from the close con- 
nexion of these ‘chay pters with the last verses of the 59th; from the obvious 
distinction kept up be ‘tweeo the converted Jews and converted Gentiles; from the 
cireet recognition of restored cities, lands, vineyards, &c. which had long lain 
desolate; as well as from the general bearing of the whole ; that the glorious re-in- 
tegration of the Jewish peo; ale into the church of God is the exalted theme on 
which the prophet so largely expatiates, and in treating of which he may truly be 

said to bave exhausted all the variety of imagery by which his style is so richly 
charged . . Fired by the prospect which bad burst upon his vision, chap. lix, 
20, 21, the prop ihetin the most animated manner summonses Jerusalem, the person- 
ified representative of the Jewish people, to arise from her long state of desolation 
and reflect the splendour imparted to her by Jehovah (1, 2,) and describes the natious 
with their rulers, me — and shep sherds, as voluntarily and hberally contributing 


to her re-establishment, 3—7. = he multitude of her dispersed sons have every 
facility afforded for their return, 8 9: men of all nations and ranks resort to her, 
with their wealth and everything ae can add to her beauty and stability, 10—14 ; 
the most complete change takes place in regard to both her external and internal 


circumstances ; and the most complete provision is made for full, uninterrupted, and 
uadiminished supplies of knowledge, puritv, and bappiness, 19—22.” 


Remarks on the Sepulchral Memorials of past and present Times, with some Sugges 
lions for UNprov ng the Condition of our Chure hes. By Be H. "Markland, F “RS 


S.A. Oxford: Parker. pp.48.  8vo. 
Mr. MARKLAND thinks that our monuments should be fewer; and 
that in general persons would do better if they would perpetuate the 
memory of their deceased relations by gifts to ‘churches, according to 
their ability ; by restorations or donations of the body, aisle, chancel, 
porch, roof, towe r, or spire, of some church in which they feel inte- 
rested, or its altar, skreen, font, or other furniture ; inserting in the 
object restored or given an inse ription recording the name of the de- 
ceused, His pamphlet j is in an excellent spirit, and deserves perusal. 





Characters ; taken out of ‘ the Holy State.” By Thomas Fuller, D.D., Pre-- 


bendary of Sarum: with a short introduction, and notice of the author. 
London: Burns. 1840. pp. 92. 24mo. 
A curap and attractive reprint of excellent old matters, suited to 
various classes of persons. The introduction and notice are by a good 
hand, 


Athanasion ; an Ode pronounced before the Associate Alumni of Washington 
College, in Christ Church, Hartford, (Connecticut.] By A. Cleveland Coxe. 
Hartford, 1840. pp. 32. 8vo. 


Curist Cuurcnu is the handsome structure mentioned by Mr. Caswell, 
in his * American Church,’ as having been erected by the members 
of our chureh in the United States, it an expense of ?O OOO, : and 
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Washington College is attached to it, as in ancient times, and keeps its 
commencements and commemorations like the old universities. <All 
this is good. But is it not still more unexpectedly refreshing to find 
such language as the following addressed to the members of the 
college come up from all parts of the country, and that by one 
who had be ‘el passing the commencement week under the roof of the 


preside nt — 
‘¢ Ay, who shall stand these Gothic aisles within, 
Nor feel with Alfred and with England kia? 
Who here shall bend at eucbarist and prayer, 
And not a moment breathe old England’s air? 
Who here shall come when Christmas wreaths are green, 
And not the Druid’s misletoe be seen ? 
Who here, devout, bis Christian bead shall bow 
For bishop's blessing on bis primal vow, 
Nor breathe one * Glory’ to the Power Divine 
For our apostles in an English line? 
Or where's the pulse that, if it knows no bound 
When out the chimings of old England sound, 
Luys still as tame, when o’er this giant land 
He sees the many towers of learning stand, 
And bears how holy church, that sent afar 
Hler bold apostles to the western star, 
With that red banner that in Salem flew, 
Claims our young letters for her nursling too ! 
Or this, again ?— 
‘Sons of that church are we 
Beneath the vesper star, 
In lands that yet must have strange history 
Of times in which we are! 
; And we must live our day : 
And we must live it well ; 
And leave in our dark way 
Some light, our path to tell. 
Sons of the church are we; 
And who but she shall guide, 
Mother and nurse of immortality, 


- 


And our Redeemer’s bride ?” 


* 


The reviewer does not profess to be a great judge of poetry ; but he 
cannot help thinking that, in spite of an occasional foppe ry» Mr. Coxe 
is a kindred spirit to the authors of the “ Christian Year’ and the 
“ Cathedral.” 


,. 


_-_— 


Sketches in| Divinity, addressed to Candidates for the Ministry ; and likewise 
intended as a Sunday-book for general readers. By the Rev. Johnson Grant, 
M.A., Minister of Kentish-Town Chapel. London: Hatchards, Rivingtons, 
and Darling. 1840. pp. 451. 8vo. 

‘Tuts book consists of a series of elaborate answers to three huntred 

questions in divinity, published at Cambridge for the use of candidates 

for holy orders. W aiving the question of the goodness of the plan, it 
may be said that there is a large mass of useful information, sound 
doctrine, and just and fore ible. re: soning, without any remarkable 
deviation from beaten tracks. There are occasional slips—as, for in- 
stance, calling the Romanists “Catholics,” and attributing to the 

We sleyans “the doctrine of assurance beyond the possibility of falling 

away” (p.5&8); but, upon the whole, the hook is lik ely to prove use ful 
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to “candidates for the ministry” as a preparation for more sy stematic 
study, but not ‘*as a Sunday- ‘book for general readers.’ Mr. Grant 
would do more justice to ‘himself if, in a second edition, he would 
arrange his work upon a regudar plan, and refer to the different parts 
of it for answers to the Cambridge Questions, and any others he may 
choose to adopt or suggest. 


A Practical and Doctrinal Exposition of the Church Catechism, chiefly co »mpiled 
from the Writings of the most ap proved Divines, and established by Proofs from 
Holy Scripture : principally designed for the use uf Diocesan Training Schools 
and Private Families. By a Member of St. John’s College, C ambridge. 
London: Burns. 1840. pp. 139. 18mo. 


Very useful in the hands of an intelligent instructor, 
with a good collection of orthodox matter. 


furnish him 





The Five Empires; an outline of Ancient History. By Robert Isaac Wilber- 
force, M.A., Vicar of Burton Agnes. London: Burns. 1840. pp. 280. 
ISmo. 

“Tur Five Eaerres” are the four great monarchies of antiquity and 

the kingdom of Christ. The book is a very interesting and right 

principled connexion of sacred and profane hist. ry down to * Theo- 
dosius, Who pronounced the decisive condemnation of paganisin.” 





Primitive Christian Worship; or the Evidence of Holy Scripture and the Church, 
meerning the Invocation of Saints and Angels, and the Blessed V wgin Mary 
ly the Rev, J. K. Tyler, B.0D., Rector of ot. Giles | in the I ields. ] pele : ° 
Rivingtons, 1840. pp. 415. 8vo. 
‘Titts is a very excellent book. Mr. Tyler has chosen a strong point, 
and urged it very ably. He says— 
‘In pursuing this inquiry IT have thought the most convenient and satisfactory 
diviston of our work would be,— 


‘ First, to ascertain what inference an unprejudiced study of the revealed will of 


God would lead us to make; both in the times of the elder covenant, when ‘holy 


men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ aud in that ‘ fulness of 


time’ when God spake to us by his Son. 


“Secondly, to examine into the belief and practice of the primitive Church, begin- 
ning with the Inspired apostle sof our Lord. 

‘Thirdly, to compare the results of those inquiries, with the tenets and practice 

of the eburch of Rome, with reference to three periods: the first immediately before 


the Reformation, the second, comprising the Reformation and the proceedings of 


the Council of Trent; the third, embracing the belief and practice of the present 
day. —p. b 

All this appears to the reviewer to be done in a manner most satis- 
factory ; and, indeed, at a time when the popish controversy has fallen 
almost entirely into the hands of ignorant agitators, and many good 
people, disgusted by their rant, are tempted to question whether the 
Romish chureh does, or ever did, cherish rank blasphemy, it is most 


cheering to meet with a volume worthy of the best days and names of 


controversy, and (what is better and more rare ) she tone and spirit 
not unworthy the purest age of Christianity. ‘The ehureh will have 
much to hope (and the author nothing to fear) if the Romish priest- 
hood can send forth a champion with as much sound learning, good 
sense, and good temper, 
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Aid to Devotion. London: Dalton. 1840. pp.1t72. 12mo. 


Tuts unpretending volume consists of selections from Seripture upon 
fifty different subjects, with each an accompanying hymn, chiefly from 
Watts, Heber, and Doddridge ; preceded by “ directions for spending 
the day with God” from Doddridge, and concluded by short prayers 
for ordinary occasions. 


_——-- - 


Michael Angelo, considered asa Philosophic Poet ; with Translations. By John 
fdward Taylor. London: Saundersand Ottley. 1840. pp. 139. post 4to. 


Tur reviewer wishes it were in his power to do justice to this essay, 
from which he is glad to confess that he has derived high pleasure and 
instruction. It goes much further than to the illustration of Michael 
Angelo’s character as an architect, artist, and poet, and makes one feel 
that the highest excellence, both in design and in poetry, can never be 
open to any other than the deeply thoughtful and religious mind. It 
is the work of an understanding highly refined, gen itle, and elevated, 
and, consequently, capable of appreciating high and pure ideas. ‘The 
reviewer was, at some points, somewhat jealous of the author's plato- 
nism, fearing that he might have made it a substitute for religion: but 
all misgiving was removed by the declaration that “ such studies are 
good and profitable... . above all....as they prepare the mind for 
a firmer hold upon higher truths and stronger hopes.” 

The translations (upon which no opinion ean be given for want of 
the original) will scarcely be understood without reading the essay. 


The Christian System vindicated against the most specious Sophisms of Modern 
Infidelity. By the Rev. Daniel Moore, B.A. London: Tyas. 1840. 
pp. $41, 24mo. 

Tuere can be no doubt that any publication which shall meet the 

sophisms of infidelity, as they now appear, upon right principles and 

\" sane sound judgment, must be acceptable ; and the circumstance that 

‘three several portions of this volume have obtained the Norrisean 

i] Hfulsean prizes at Cambridge, must be a strong testimony in its 

ieee The points taken up are, “ Objections against various cir- 

cumstances ip the history of Christianity, and against the mysterious- 

ness of its doctrines,” at nd “ The Divine Origin of Scripture evinced 
irom its adaptation to the circumstances of mankind.’ 


Historie Antique Epitome: founded on the two first portions of the Lateinisches 
Klementarhuch by Jacobs and Doering. By the Rev. Thomas Kercheve1 
Arnold, M.A. London: Rivinetons. 1840. pp. 191. 18mo. 


CERTAINLY a very useful school-book for those who like English notes. 
Whether the “ Rules for construing’ are not rather above the class of 
boys the book appears intended for, perhaps Mr. Arnold is, from ex- 


perience, a better judge than the reviewer. They certainly might 
listruct many ofa higher age. 
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Lectures on Ancient Israel, and the Israelitish Oriyin of the Modern Nations of 
Europe, By J. Wilson. Cheltenham: Mimpriss. London: Nisbet. 1840. 
pp, 336. 18mo. 

Mr. Wixson thinks that, by the light of Scripture, and the comparison 
of names and customs, he can shew that the Israelitish tribes, which 
were carried away into the countries adjoining the Caspian, and 
remains of which are supposed to exist at present in India, were the 
ancestors of the Gothic or Teutonic nations from which we are des- 
cended. He accordingly believes that the prophecies made to Israel 
are literally to be applied to English Christians, as being truly Israel, 
according to the flesh. 

When the reviewer states that the author finds an argument in the 
resemblance in name of the Don, Danez, Danieper (Dnieper), Danister 
(Dniester), and Danube, to the Jordan,—and thinks that the Davi and 
Dacia probably were called after King David; and likewise derives 
chivalry, heraldry, and the feudal system ! from Israelitish institutions 
and customs ; and the name Saron from Isaac; he imagines that he 
will have said enough for most persons. ‘Those who are still unsatis- 
fied may peruse the volume. 


Christ's Discourse at Capernaum fatal to the Doctrine of Transubstantiation ; 
on the very princ iple of exposition adopted by the Divines of the Roman Church, 
and suic idal ly maintained by Dr. Wiseman: essociated with Remarks on Dr. 
Wiseman’s Lectures on the principal doctrines and practices of the (Roman) 
Catholic Church. By George Stanley Faber, B.D., Master of Sherburn 
Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. London : Seeley and Burnside. 
1840. pp. 257. S8vo. 

Tuts volume shews that Mr. Faber’s characteristic merit as a contro- 
versial writer, that of putting his arguments in the clearest and most 
forcible light the case admits of, and of dissecting rere ibn diy weak 
points to the very bone, has not yet left him: and it likewise exhibits 
his characteristic defect—viz., the inability of writing controversy 
without an excess of ponderous mirth and sarcasm, ina still higher 
degree. He has likewise contrived to spoil his pages and break the 
thread of his main argument, by carrying on, simultaneously, two 
different lines of operation, by means of notes appended to the text, but 
generally having no relation to it whatever, beyond the circumstance 
that both are written agains t Dr. Wiseman. 

In his introduction however, p. liv., &c., Mr. Faber shews, most 
convincingly, against both ultra-Protestants and Romanists, that the 
church of England adopts the principle of “ submission to the teaching 
of the church catholic,” in opposition to “insulated and uninformed 
private judgment’? on the one hand, and implicit reception of the 
teaching of the present Roman church, on the other: and in his Ap- 
pendix declares that, 

“Ifthe sober Anglican principle be rejected in favourofa supposed self-evideucing 


sense of doctrinal scri pture itself, itis utterly im possible, so far as I can perceive, to 


carry on anything like an available controversy, either with a Socinian or with a 
Romanist.’ 


This testimony is very valuable from so determined an antitrac- 
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tarian as Mr. Faber. No wonder he has incurred the wrath of the 
Christian Observer. 

In the body of the treatise he shews very completely, but at un- 
necessary length, unless he were pleading ‘before a very dull jury 
indeed, that the expression of eating the fle sh of Christ and drinking his 
blood cannot possibly signify the partaking of it substantially and car- 
nally, according to the theory of transubstantiation. The rev liewer, 
however, could not but regret that on such a subject Mr. Faber’s 
jocular habits could not be laid aside. He loves a good joke as well 
as most people, and has laughed at some of Mr. Fabe r’s, but in such 
a place he feels them to be painfully i inappropriate. He likewise thinks 
that Mr. I°.’s argument, to shew that no new subject is introduced in 
the course of our Lord’s discourse at Capernaum, fails altogether 
for, by the very selfsame reasoning, it may be proved that no new 
subject is introduced at 1 Cor. i. 17; which is notoriously contrary to 
fact ; or that Wvy7 is not used in different shades of meaning in Matt. 
xvi. 25, 26. 


. 
, 


Lectures on Biblical Criticism, exhibiting a Systematic View of that Science. By 
Samuel Davidson, LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Royal 
Academical Institution, Belfast. Edinburgh: Clark. London: Hamilton. 
1839. pp. 411. 8vo. 


Ir is impossible for any one to do justice to this volume who has not 
been extensively and minutely engaged in similar inquiries, which the 
reviewer frankly confesses is not his case, It appears to have been 
drawn up originally because the author could not point his pupils to 
any English source from which the requisite matter could be derived. 

The nature of the work may be understood from a brief analysis. 
The first lecture is on the importance of Biblical Criticism : lectures 
2 to 12, on the means we have of ascertaining and settling the text of 
Scripture: 13 to 17, on certain disputed portions of Scripture : 18, on 
the causes of various readings: 19, 20, on the history of the Text of 
the Old and New Testament: 21, on the divisions and marks of dis- 
tinction : 22, 23, on the Hebrew language and characters : 24, onthe 
language of the New ‘Testament: 25, on the Greek Article: 26, on 
the original language of St. Matthew’s Gospel; with an Appendix, 
containing a list of books. 

The work appeé ars to be the result of the author's own bond fide 
study, and not a mere compilation: but it has been written under the 
disadvantage of having to be delivered in the form of lectures, and 
that to those who were unprepared to appreciate the value of the sub- 
ject treated of, and even under the remarks of some disposed to dis- 
parage it altogether. Hence the defect of a style too declamatory for 
the subject, and of pronouncing opinions without sufficiently st ating 
the grounds of them. 

The author is totally free from the Socinian tendency of some of 
his brethren in the north of lreland, and from the spirit of barren or 
reckless speculation so prevalent in Germany, and to a certain extent 
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in America. Indeed, he candidly avows, at the close of one or two 
of his discussions, that there is but little to be learned from them, ex- 
cepting that it is impossible to arrive at any certainty: and it is really 
worth knowing that a mine has been worked out, and we need 
trouble ourselves no further in vain searches after nothing. 

On the subject of the text of the New Testament, Dr. Davidson 
appears to have overlooked the valuable work of Mr. Huyshe, which 
first appeared in this Magazine, although he has specified German 
works of much inferior value. On the subject of the Greek article, 
he has briefly but sufficiently exposed the shallow cavils of Mr. Stuart, 
the American, against Bishop Middleton’s doctrine of the Greek 
article. The discussion upon the History of the Hebrew Alphabet 
and vowel points is interesting; that upon the original language of 
St. Matthew’s gospel is less satisfactory: the reviewer does not think 
Professor D.’s reasonings have set aside the ancient evidence for a 
Hebrew original; and he cannot but still adhere to the opinion of 
Bengel, Whitby, Townson, and Hales, that there were two ortginals. 


On the Moral State and Political Union of Sweden and Norway, in Answer to 
Mr. S. Laing’s Statement. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
1840. pp. 65. S8vo. 

An able and effective pamphlet. 


_— 


A Notice of Ely Chapel, Holborn ; with some Account of Ely Palace: to 
which are added short Biographical Sketches of some of the Bishops of Ely. 
By the Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A. London: J W. Parker. 1840. pp. 47, 
4to. 


A very interesting little work, which does equal credit to the author's 
taste, feelings, and industry. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A MEETING of the committee of this society was held at their cham- 
bers, St. Martin’s Place, on Monday, the 21st December, 1840—the 
Lord Bishop of London in the chair. Among the members present 
were, Rev. Dr. Spry, Rev. B. Harrison, N. Connop, jun., W. Davis, 
J. S. Salt, B. Harrison, and W. Cotton, Esqrs. 

Grants were voted towards building a chapel at Trawden, in the 
parish of Whalley, Lancaster; building a chapel at Windy Nook, in 
the parish of Heworth, Durham; rebuilding the church at Uphill, 
Somerset; rebuilding the church at Brigg, in the parish of Wrawby, 
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Lincoln; repewing the church at Bradninch, Devon; enlarging the 
church at Beaminster, Dorset ; enlarging and repewing the church at 
Shirley, Derby; enlarging and repewing the church at Llandulas, 
Denbigh; enlarging the church at Holmwood, in the parish of 
Dorking, Surrey ; enlarging the chapel at Heywood, in the parish of 
Bury, Lancaster; increasing the accommodation in the church at 
Leighton Buzzard, Beds; building a chapel at Ayres Quay, in the 
parish of Bishop Wearmouth, Durham; repewing the church at 
Stotfold, Beds; repewing the church at Norbury, Derby: and other 
business was transacted. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of London, St. James’s Church, Piccadilly ...... Nov. 29 & Dec. 20, 
Bishop of Ely, at Ely Cathedral .........ccsccsscossescceccseccoes dececees Nov. 29. 
Bishop of Durham, at his chapel, Auckland Castle...........+. srornce” EO G 
Bishop of Winchester, at Farnham Castle........... seneceseees seccesecss . Dec. 13. 
Bishop of Chester, at the Cathedral ..........csscesessecscssverenees vere Dec. 13. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth Palace ...... Dec. 20. 
His Grace the Archbishop of York, at Bishopthorpe .........++e++0 . Dec. 20. 
The Bishop of Lincoln, at the Cathedral...........0. ecccccccccccces woe Dec. 20. 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells, at Wells........... cocceceseoesece ecorse DOC. 20, 
The Bishop of Chichester, at Chichester Cathedral,............000+0008. Deo, 20, 
j The Bishop of Worcester, at Worcester Cathedral ..........+s0ee0002 Dee, 20. 
The Bishop of Hereford, at Hereford Cathedral ............. es 


‘The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, at Bristol Cathedral ......... Dec, 20. 
The Bishop of Oxford, at Christ Church, Oxford.......sccosersnseree Dec. 20, 


DEACONS, 


Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Adamson, E. H....ccccscesee B.A. Lincoln Oxford Durham 

Alsop, James Richard..... B.A. Brasennose Oxford Chester 

Armstrong, John Echlin.. s.a. Trinity Dublin Chester 

Baldock, Charles........... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 

Barnes, W. M........ scucsee MLAs Triatty Camb. Winchester : 
re B.A. Emmanuel Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
: Bateson, William........... B.A. Queens’ Camb. Chester 

Bather, Edward .........0+- B.A. Merton Oxford Hereford 

Bathurst, Eyre S........06. M.A. Merton Oxford Oxford 

Bathurst, Robert A........ M.A. New Oxford Oxford 

Jeasely, Henry Frank..... B.a. Trinity Dublin Chester 

Bell, Joseph......cccccseeeee MeAe Clare Hall Camb. Ely 

Bennett, Hugh.......0.000. BeA. Worcester Oxford Oxford 

Benstead, T. B.......e0000. . B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 

Biedermann, Wm. Henry s.a. Pembroke Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 

Brancker, Henry............ B.A. Wadham Oxford Chester 

Brenchley, Julius Lucius. s.a. St. John’s Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 

Briscoe, Francis........-0+6 B.A. Trinity Dublin Lincoln 

a aaa B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 

Bubb, Henrv........... sesee MeA. Pembroke Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 


Budd, Richard Trist....... B.A. Magdalen Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
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Nuaine. 


Bull, Richard.,.......0...00. 
Burnside, William......... 
Burrow, FE. B 
Cabusac, Charles William 
Ciamt, Bis Grecacovccccciinbasds 
Camaenm, EOUM. coccovtaseses 
Chirol, Alexander.......... 
Clarke, B. S., (Lit.)...... 
Clarkson, Thomas......... 
Coke, Edward F....c.ccccee 


Coley, James........sescceee 


Compton, FORM savsisveces 
Connor, Moore....... daecece 
Courtenay, Charles L..... 
Cowie, Benjamin Morgan 
Crowfoot, John Bustal.... 
Crowther, F. Baisssscccecs 


Currey, George.......... — 
Cust, William [Thornton.. 
D)*Aguilar, J. B....... pisee 


SOOPER: ds: Wie kaiendiasies-<' 
Dupre, Samuel.,.....ee.00. 
Dwarris, B. E........ etvuses 
hdmonson, George......... 
Flliott, JOsbus,..cccccccccees 
eS ere 
MOSER SOR Micccscceccescoce 
Fisher, Frederick........... 
Fox, Thomas....... -_ - 
Fox, Henry Watson....... 
Gabriel, John Bath........ 
Coane; Gas Wr. intenseciess 
Gee, ar er een ee 
Germon, Nicholas ......... 
CSilhy WO UD ncnastnsesinss 
GSOWOR: Ts Wicckincdddeticencs 
Grant, Alexander,.......... 
Gray, Robert Henry....... 
Gregaon, John........0- “ 


Grueber, C.S., Exd. Student 


Guille, J. DeC... 
Haddan, A. W....... ee 
Hadow, George...........6- 
BEGIO, POU Eccascdenseceess 
Hampton, A. K............. 
Hare, John David.......... 
Pearete: Fc Fs’ We knctéttetsins 


Harrison, Michael.......... 


Degree. 


B.A. 

B.A. 
B.A+ 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A- 


M.A. 
B, As 


B.A. 


B.A. 
Bb. M. 
M.A. 
B.As 
B.A. 
B.Ae 
B.A. 
B.A+ 
B. As 
B.A. 


ILA. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A, 
B.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A, 
B.A. 
B.A, 
BA. 
B.A. 
BAe 
B.A 
M.A. 


M.A. 


Hatchard, T. G., Exd, Student 


Havilland, Chas. Ross de 


Holbeach, C. W..... 


BeOS, Fe & Mitacacctes dctnbene ‘ 
lilingworth, H. B.......... : 
Jackson, Jobn.....ccccces ~_ 


Jackson, Wm. | Jealtry. ove 


James, Charles...........0-- 
Kemp, Nunn Robt, Prettn 
Kishng, G. A., Church Missionary 


B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 

BLA. 
B.A. 


ECCLESLUASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


College. University. 

St. Jobn’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Pembroke Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
‘Trinity Dublin 
Trinity Dublin 
Clare Hall Camb. 
St. Bee's, Cumb. 

St. John’s Camb. 
Brasennose Oxford 
Merton Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Christ Church Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
St. John's Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
St. John’s Camb. 
W orcester Oxford 
University Durham 
Un: versity Durham 
Sidney Sussex Camb, 
Trinity Dublin 
Trinity Dublin 
University Oxford 
Magdalen Camb. 
Wadbam Oxford 
Wadbam Oxford 
St. Edmund Hal! Oxford 
W orcester Oxford 
Wadbam Oxford 
Oriel Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Osford 
St. John’s Camb, 
Trinity Camb. 
Christ Church Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford 
Trinity Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
Queen's Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
St. John’s Camb. 
Corpus Christi Oxford 
braseunose Oxford 
Oriel Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Oxford 
St. John's Camb, 
Caius Camb. 


College, Islington 


~-_— 


Ordaining Bishop. 
London 
Lincoln 
Bath and Wells 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Ely 
Hereford 


Worcester, by let. dim. 


from Bp. Roche 
Winchester 
London 
Oxford 
Ely 
Ely 
Bath and Wells 
Ely 
Chester 
Bath and Wells 
Hereford 
Hereford 
Durham 
Archbishop of York 
Durham 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Ely 
Bath and Wells 
London 
Gloucester and Bristol 
W orcester 
London 
London 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Ely 
Oxford 
Chester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Oxtord 
Winchester 
Archbishop of York 
W orcester 
Chester 
London 
Oxford 
W inchester 
Gloucester and Bristol 


Worcester, by let. dim, 


from Bp. Rochester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Chester 
London 
Chester 
Chester 
London 





ee 


* Afterwards licensed to the Curacy of St. Patrick's Chapel, Tanworth. 
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Name. Degree. 
Knight, C. Recsecccsessseeee Beas 
Lakin, J. M..... ecccvee eae + * 
Latham, M, T......00-..00. B.A. 


Le Marchant, W illiam H. M.A. 
Lee, Stanlake....ccccccocsecs BeAs 


Linwood, William.......... B.A. 
Lloyd, Edgar... B.A. 
Lowndes, Chas. Ww. ‘Selby B.As 
Maginnis, Charles......... Bea. 
Male, Edward™....cccccosce BAe 
Malpas, Henry....... cccccce «Ba Ae 
Marriott, John Bax.. B.A. 
Mavor, Charles. ........++ oo Mike 


Mitchell, Charles .......... BA. 
Moor, J. H.t sedldteeievs Talk 
Morgan, P. Pocock ....... BoA. 
Myddleton, P. P.$........ B.A. 


Nash, John........ disdes wae Whe 
Oakeley, Arthur...... ecccce BA 
O'Brien, James ...ccsesccees B. 


a 
Osborne, Henry ..cccccoosee Be As 
Osborne, George Yarnold _B.a. 
Owen, Octavius Friere... Ba. 
Parish, William Samuel... 8.4. 
Parkinson, William......... B.A. 
Parsons, Ricbard........ ae 
Penny, Charles......scc00. BeAs 
Phone. Ws Tliccesteciscsonsse Medi 


Potter, Robert ......... ——— 
Poynder, Frederick...... — ™ = 
Prickett, Josiah J.......... B.A. 


Pyne, Alfred ....cccccccscee BoA. 
Pyne, Alexander........... B.A. 
Raines, C. E.. evcccce §=BoAc 
Rawlinson, George.. cocccee Boe 


College. University. 
Wadham Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Queen’s Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
Merton Oxford 
Christ's Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Caius Camb. 


St. Edmund Hall Oxford 
Corpus Christi Camb. 


Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Magdalen Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Queen’s Oxford 


Corpus Christi Camb. 
New Inn Hall Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 


Balliol Oxford 
Sidney Camb. 
Christ Church Oxford 
St. Peter’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Worcester Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 
St. Peter's Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
St. Peter’s Camb. 
age Dublin 

Jobn’s Camb. 
on Oxford 


Rhodes, ox C hurch Missionary College, Islington 


Ric hards, J . Ww. Qeove eeeeeees B.A. 


Ridley, H. R vasesunnasdueds BAe 
Rogers, Edward Jordan ( Lit.) 
Rogers, Jobn ..... evcece ae 
mouth, John Wiséitsivsinsn is 
mowilett,.J.. Bisccsscsccsvtc M.A. 
Ryan, V. W. Exd. Student 
Sanbach, Gilbert............ BA. 
Saulez, G. A. F. Exd. Student 
Seller, Henry Charles..... B.A. 


Shetheld, Jobn.. 
Sisson, Jos. L. 


eeeeeree B.A. 





eeeeeeeeeetee B.A. 
Sleap, Edward]}....0+. seeses M.A. 
SBM, FE. céctutcvecesnseves B.A. 
Spence, Jos eeeee eeeeeeeeree ee B.A. 


Spencer, Leigh eee ree eeeeeee B.A. 


Sidney Sussex Camb. 


University Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 

Magdalen Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 


Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
St. John’s Camb, 


Trinity Dublin 
Jesus Camb. 
Brasennose Oxford 
Queen’s Oxford 
Christ’s Camb. 
Christ’s Camb. 


* Afterwards licensed to the Curacy of Cofton Hackett. 


+ 


Davies, present Curate. 


Afterwards licensed to the Curacy of St. 
with the Rev. G. Hodson, present Curate. 


| Afterwards licensed to the Curacy of Leigh. 
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Ordaining Bishop. 


Bath and Wells 
Hereford 
Lincoln 
Winchester 
Oxford 

Oxtord 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Worcester 
Bath and Wells 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Worcester 
Chester 
Worcester 
Oxford 
Worcester 
London 
Hereford 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Ely 

Ely 

Chester 

Bath and Wells 
Winchester 
Hereford 
London 
Archbishop of York 
Ely 

London 
Durham 
Oxford 

London 
Worcester 
Durham 
London 
Hereford 
Oxford 

London 

W inchester 
Lincoln 
Winchester 
Chester 
Chester 
Hereford 

W orcester 
Chichester 
Lincoln 
Hereford 


t Afterwards licensed to the Curacy of Clifton-on-Dunsmoor, 
t Afterwards licensed to the Curacy of Martley in conjunction with the Rev. A. 


\ndrews, Worcester, in conjunction 
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Name. 
Steel, H. W. 


St. John, Ambrose......... 
Thomas, Mesac*,...... deece 
Tomlins, Richard,... 
Tomlinson, J. P. 
Toms, William......... idsine 
Torkington, Charles ...... 
Trentham, William Henry 
Trollope, Edward.......... 


eet eee eee eee 


Trollope, 1. Jos....... Nédees 
i 
WOOUIOE as Dincmaksenints « 
Watson, fy apenas 
Wawn, Charles Newby .. 

West, Hoa. | ae 


Wilson, Morton Eden .... 
Wise, Wm. Jones .... 
WT OREIOEG:. Tc Ebevsscocvtnes 
Woolcombe, Edward C... 
Woolley, Joseph........000 
Wray, George.. 

Yatman, John Augustus.. 
SR, FOES vcciscicdcinsis 


Abbot, a 
Adame, William 


RiMMOy, Asicccecrnssve vinnie 
ities: Co: Tian itdenrisences 
Allifree, W. E...cccce: sibabnes 


Anderson, Philip...... 
Arrowsmith, W. R......... 
Austin, John Southgate... 
faker, John G. A, ..cccose 
Barry, Charles Upham ... 
Barrett, BIORTY ceccvcoccess 
arrow, Thomas (Lit. ) 
Bateson, Willham Henry 
Bedford, Wilham ..... 


Bell, Frederick ............ 


SOOOINOUE, UE & Ficatiinninesese 
Bigge, J. T..... seesueeneeece 
Brewin, George ...........+ 
Brock, Thomas ..........0++ 
Bullock, George M. ...... 
Danbury, 1. Re cccsccoceses 
Burney, Henry ..... eveeses 


te. 3. Bs Da cubtaaantediie 


Burrows, H. W 
Carey, Hewett ............ 
Carpenter, Thomas.,....... 
Champneys, E. F.......... 
Collins, C. M 
Cook, C. F 
Cook, T. € 


eee eee eee eee 


TOP ee eee eee eee eee 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Degree. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 


M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
BAe 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 


M.A. 
B.A, 


B.A. 
B.A+ 


M.A. 





College. University. 
Jesus Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Christ Church Oxford 
Magdalen Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. Mary’s Hall Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford 
St. Peter’s Camb. 
Magdalen Camb. 
University Durbam 
St. John’s Camb. 
Balliol Oxford 
University Durham 
St. John’s Oxford 
St. Edmund Hall Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. Jobn’s Camb. 
University Oxford 
Sidney Camb. 

PRIESTS. 

St. Bee’s, Cumb. 
Merton Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
New Inn Hall Oxford 
W adbam Oxford 
Corpus Christi Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Hall Camb. 
Pembroke Cam». 
St. Bee’s, Cumb, 

St. John’s Camb. 
New Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
St.Edmund Hall Oxford 
University Durham 
Christ’s Camb. 
Oriel Oxford 
St. John’s Oxford 
St. Alban Hall Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
St. John’s Oxford 
Oriel Oxford 
‘Trinity Dublin 
All Souls’ Oxford 
xeter Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 


Ordaining Bishop. 

Hereford, by let. dim. 
from Bp. of Llandaff 

Oxford 

Worcester 

Chester 

Chichester 

Lincoln 

London 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Hereford 

Chichester 

Bath and Wells 

Durham 

Archbishop of York 

Chichester 

Archbishop of York 

Oxford 

London 

Oxford 

Ely 

Durbam 

Archbishop of York 

Chester 


Durham 
Oxford 
Chichester 
Worcester 
Chichester 
London 
Hereford 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Durham 
Chester 
Ely 
Oxford 
§ Hereford, by let. dim. 


Q = from Bp. of Llandaff 


Bath and Wells 
Durbam 
Worcester 
Winchester 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Bath and Wells 
§ Hereford, by let. dim. 
0 from Bp. of Llandaff 
Winchester 
London 
Chester 
London 
Worcester 
London 
Durham 


* Afterwards licensed to the Curacy of Bishop Ryder’s Church in Birmingham. 





Cooke, 
Combs 
Crosst 
Darne 
Down 
Edwa 
Evera 
Eyre, 
Faulk 
Field, 
Forbe 
Forst 
Foste 
Franc 
Frase 
Gala 
Garr 
Goot 
Goo 
Gos: 
Gra 
Gre 
Haas 
Hale 
Hal 
Har: 
Has 
Hav 
Het 
Hey 
Hil 
Hol 
Ho 
Hoi 
Ho: 
Ho 
He 
Hy 
Ire 
Ja 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Cooke, Thos. Fothergill... m.a. St. John’s Camb. Ely 
Combs, Henry .........0.. BeA- St. John’s Oxford Oxford 
Crossfield, Thomas......... B.A. Queen’s Oxford Chester 
Darnel!, William .........- p.A. Corpus Christi Oxford Durham 
Downing, Henry.......... M.A. ‘Trinity Oxford Hereford 
Edwards, SOM. cavctiocsaces B.A. Lincoln Oxford Chester 
Everard, John Edward... B.A. St. Jobn’s Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
Eyre, H. 8...ccossecsocceses M.A. Christ Church Oxford W orcester 
Faulkner, W. A....... sees B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford W orcester 
Field, Samuel P..........++ n.A. Pembroke Camb. London 
Forbes, Edw. ....sccceceeees B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Ely 
Forster, Francis..........+. m.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Ely 
Foster, William ( Lit.) ... St. Bees, Cumb, Chester 
France, George ..........0. BAe Exeter Oxford London 
Fraser, Kenneth............ B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Galaber, Geo, Fitzgerald. sia. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Garrow, Edward William s.a.  Brasennose Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Goodacre, R. H. (Lit.)... Lincoln 
Goodwin, Robert ......... B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Ely 
Gosse, Henry ........00. wee B.A. Exeter Hall Oxford Lincoln 
Genin, COATIOS <ccccéecesens B.A. Pembroke Camb. Ely 
Greenwood, Charles, Church Missionary Coll. Islington London 
Haastrup, Niels Christian, Church Missionary Col, Islington London 
Hale, John ........ ome Bes Geen Camb. Chester 
Hall, William...........0.. MA» Clare Hall Camb. Chester 
Harrison, Thomas D. ( Lit.) Archbishop of York 
Hastie, H. H........-se0008 BAe Pembroke Camb. Chichester 
Hawke, Edward H. Julius ».a. Catherine Hall Camb. Archbishop of York 
Hebson, Robert ..........-- B.A. Queen’s Oxtord Gloucester and Bristol 
Heygate, William E....... b.a. St. John’s Oxford London 
Hills, George....eccccseeee MeA. University Durbam Durbam 
Holden, Henry ......006. M.A. Balliol Oxford London 
Holme, Meyrick .....e00. M.A. Brasennose Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Hornby, Edward JamesJ. .a. Merton Oxford Chester 
Hoskin, Peter C, M....... BA. Jesus Camb, Archbishop of York 
OW, Ba Cicrcnciensecsatnce St. John’s Camb, Chichester 
Howell, A. J..c.ccssseeesee BeAs Magdalen Hall Oxford Winchester 
Hyatt,G. T.....cscccscsceese BA» Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells 
Iremonger, F. A. ..eceee «+ B.A. Pembroke Oxford Winchester 
Jackson, Curtis ..... seesbes B.A. St. John’s Camb, Lincoln 
Lawson, Robert ......0.008. BA. Jesus Camb. London 
La Mothe, John Henry... s.a. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester 
SAMO, SOND cdsccssscescces p.A. Pembroke Camb. Chester 
Ree, ©, Bhi: cimsesasasoures zB.A. Christ's Camb. London 
Lingwood, Thomas Jobn. n.a. Christ's Camb. Hereford 
Lloyd, Thomas Henry..... m.a, All Souls’ Oxford Oxford 
Long, William Duncan... p.a. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Luby, Edmond ....... .... Bea. Triaity Dublin Chester 
Maddock, R. N.eccocsesees M.A. Queen's Oxford Winchester 
Maister, Henry ....s0.0.. BAe New Inn Hall Oxford Archbishop of York 
Marrett, Charles .......... BeA. Pembroke Camb. Winchester 
Marsden, Charles J........ M.A. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
Marsden, Edward ......... BA» St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Marshall, Edward ......... M.A. Corpus Christi Oxford Oxford 
Marshall, S. F.  ..ecceeeeee B.A  Wadbam Oxford Bath and Wells 
Marshall, William......... 8.4. Corpus Christi Camb. Archbishop of York 
Maunder, Charles ........- R.A. Queens’ Camb. London 
Massie, Edward....ccccess. m.a. Wadham Oxford Oxford 
Matthias, William ........ B.A.  DBrasennose Oxford W orcester 
May, Edward..,... cooscccee B.A. Merton Oxford Oxford 
fh iy Me ttn’ Wee eee Oxford Winchester 
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i WE 
i Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
—- Menzies, Fred. ............ M.A rasennose Oxford Winchester 
be Molesworth, Wm. Nassau «.a. Pembroke Camb. Chester 
Monckton, Hon. F.S....0 pa.  ChristChurch Oxford Durham r 
of Montrose, Edwd. Carrick #.a. Pembroke Camb. Archbishop of York lan. 
eee Moyle, George ............ M.A. Lincoln Oxford Worcester ay 
Phe aay Miller, Theodor, Church Missionary College, Islington London he | 
Mitee ot! Napier, Alexander......... na, Trinity Camb, Archbishop of York oust 
gas 4 - Nevile, Charles ............ r.a. Trinity Oxford Lincoln ' 1 
" hae Newman, Wm. Jepson... u.a. Oriel Oxford Archbishop of York Jen. 
wt Norval, William, ( Licentiate of the University of Durham) Durbam [ 
ee O'Conner, Dui Bee vccsacses B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Worcester oth. 
te Orlebar, John Charles (Lit. ) St. Bee’s, Cumb. Chester as st 
i et Owen, Thomas ............ B.A. St. Peter’s Camb. Chester TI 
ys Pearson, George Charles. m.a. Christ Church Oxford Abp. of Canterbury mth 
i Penny, Wm. Goodenough m™.a. Christ Church Oxford Oxtord | Tl 
a Petley, Henry .........00. B.A. Wadham Oxford Abp. of Canterbury , the | 
+ hs Phillot, Henry W.......... M.A. Christ Church Oxford Oxford : Hou 
{ Power, Henry....... jiatcideiaté na. St. John’s Camb, Chester 7 
3, 8 eee we. BA. University Oxford Chichester hish 
ey Pulling, Edwin W. R.... 3.4. Queens’ Camb. Abp. of Canterbury Arcl 
s° NN Si Bnstenisaveticke B.A. Pembroke Camb. Winchester 
et Repton, G. H........ iesosee nA. University Oxford London 
ae Richards, Samuel More... s.c.t.. Magdalen Hall Oxford Archbishop of York 
455 : Roberts, Arthur............ p.A. Magdalen Oxford London 
2 eee Roberts, Charles C, ....... Bea. Trinity Camb. London Agh 
ee Rolleston, William L.... sea. St. John’s Camb. Archbishop of York - 
$ Ape Schmed, David Henry, Church Missionary College, Islington London, Atk 
Bia Scratchley, C. J...... verse BOA. Brasennose Oxford London Rais 
5s, Sharpe, Jas. Falconer...... B.A. Sidney Sussex Camb. Archbishop of York 
tee Sims, William F.........0+. n.aA, Magdalen Hall Oxford London 
g ng ; Simpson, Francis ......... p.A. Queens’ Camb. Archbishop of York Bear 
“ie Skene, William ............ maed Marischal Aberdeon t Durbam 
; and Lic. Univ. Col. Dur. Boo 
t ¥ Smith, Robert ........0.-- nA. St. Edmund’s H.Oxford Bath and Wells 
oa. 5 Smith, Wm. Anderton... spa. St. John’s Camb. Ely Ror 
ar Stanley, Richard ......... M.A. Brasennose Oxford Lincoln 
ee Steavenson, Jo8........0+- B.A. St. John’s (amb. Lincoln ; ths 
’ a Stewart, David James... B.a. Trinity Camb. Chester Dal 
s Street, Benjamin ......... pa. ‘Trinity Dublin Lincoln Pisa 
Stupart, G. Townshend... M.a, Exeter Oxford Oxford 
Style, Frederick.......... Ba. St. John’s Oxford London Dix. 
Sumner, J. M........006. w» BA. Balliol Oxford Winchester Elli 
Thompson, W.......00-. ++ M.A. Jesus Camb. Chichester 
Thornton, Charles ......... na. Clare Hall Camb. Ely 
Tombs, Charles ........000 M.A. Pembroke Oxford Ely Bes 
Turner, William T......... M.a. Trinity Camb. London Por 
Vernon, H. T....cccccoseees bea. Magdalen Hall Oxford Winchester 
Yeoman, Henry Walker... ma. Trinity Camb. Archbishop of York Gre 
Walker, Joseph..... ecoesee MeAe Wadham Oxford Oxford 
URL GUL sv ciceiciexenees na. Queen's Oxford Chester Gry 
Warren, Samuel............ LL.D. Chester ‘ 
Webber, William C. F.... mia. Christ Church Oxford Oxford Hal 
Whytehead, T....... sees. M.A. St, John’s Camb. Winchester 
Williems, J. H..csecessess. nA. St. Mary Hall Oxford Lincoln Har 
Wilson, Matthew (¢ Lit. ) St. Bee's, Cumb. Chester 
Wilson, Frederick T. ( Lit.) Archbishop of York Har 
Wood, David ccseseseersees. pa. Trinity Camb. London 
Wordsworth, Charles...... u.a. Christ Church Oxford Winchester Her 
Hess 


* Afterwards licensed to the Curacy of Henly-in-Arden. 
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ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


fhe Lord Bishop of Lichfield will hold his next ordination at Eeclesball on Sund'v, 
Jan. 10, 1841. 

Phe Lord Bishop of Norwich will hold his next ordination at Norwich on Sunday, 
the 1uth of January. The candidates are to attend at the palace for examination at a 

varter before ten o'clock in the morning of Wednesday, the oth of January. 

Ihe Lord Bishop of Ripon Will bold bis next ordination at Ripon on Sunday, 
lan. 10, 

The Bishop of Peterborough purposes to hold bis next ordination on Sunday, 
th Mareb. Candidates are requested to make known to his lordship their intention 
as soon as possible. 

The Bishop of Salisbury will hold his next ordination at Salisbury on Sunday, the 
7th of March. ; 

Che Bishop of Lincolu’s next ordination will be beld in Liacoln Cathedral on Sunday, 

¢ the 14th of March, Candidates must send their papers to bis lordship, at Willingham 


House, near Market Rasen, before the ist of February. 

Nhe clergy are informed that Chas. Osbourne, clerk, late of the diocese of the Arch- 
hishop of Dublin, has, for certain crimes, been lately deprived, by sentence of the said 
Archbishop, of all clerical oilices, and of the orders of deacon and priest. 

CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Aghadoe, Venerable the Archdeacon of, has been re-elected by the Chapter, to the 
office of Residentiary Preacher in the Cathedral of Limeriek. 
Atkins, Rev. J., Chaplain to the Union, Windsor. 


Baines, Rev. Edward, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Rector otf 
Clipston, Northamptonshire, to be the Master of the Hospital and Free School, 
endowed by Sir George Buswell, in that parish. 

Beaufort, Rey. D. A., M.A... has been licensed by the Bishop of London to be the 
\ssistant Minister of Portman Chapel, London. 

Booth, Rev. T., B.A., Curate of Heapy, Yorkshire, to the Curacy of Great Bircham, 
Norfolk. , 

Burney, Rev. Charles Peter, D.D., to the Archdeaconry of St. Albans, vacant by the 
cession of the Rev. William Hale Hale. 

( hian, Rev. Mr., B.A... tothe Curacy of Cannaway, county Cork 

1); lv, Kev. R., to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, Irelan I. 

Denison, Rev. G. A tho tv, \I. \ 9 Viear of Broadwin lsor, to he Rural I) an of th ; 
Deanery of Bridport, in the diocese of Salisbury. 

Dix, Rev. J., to the Curacy of Charing, Kent. 

Elliott, Rev. George, B.A. of Pembroke College, Cambridge, to the Principalship of 
the Commercial School about to be established under the Winchester Dioeesan 
Board of Education, at Southampton. 

Evans, Rev. G. 'T., to the Curacy of Killeedy, county Limerick, diocese of Ardfert. 

Farrer, Rev. M. T., B.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been appointed by the 
Marl of Eldon one of his Lor iship’s Domestic Chaplains. 

Gresley, Rev. W., M.A., has been appointed an Honorary Canon in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, under the late Act of Parhament. 

Grylls, Rev. T., Rector of Cardynham, Cornwall, to be one of the Domestie Chaplains 
to Lord Rolle. 

Halton, Rev. T., Curate of Liverpool, to be Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Lonsdale. 

Harris, Rev, W.. Assistant Minister of the Parish Church, Sheffield, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to Lord Wharneliffe 

Harris, Hon. and Rev. C. A., one of the Domestic Chaplains to the Lord Bishop of 

Salist ury. 

i iTle, Rev, Charles, to the Curacy of Monksland, cow tT} Waterford, diocese of Lis- 
more ; patron, the Rector of Innislounagh. 

HHessey, Rev. Francis, B.C.L., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, has been pre- 
sented to the office of Principal in the Collegiate School, Iluddersfield, vacant by 
the resignation of the Rev. M. Wilkinson. 


Von. XIX.—Jan. IS 41. e 
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Hoops, Rev. E., to the Curacy of Cloon, county Leitrim, diocese of Ardagh ; patron, 
the Rector. 

Hugall, Rev. W. H., to be Domestic Chaplain to Lord Beaumont, of Carlton. 

Johnson, Rev. E. H., to be one of the Domestic Chaplains to the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester. 

Irvine, Rev. G, M. D'Arcy, to the Chaplaincy of the county and city of Bristol 
Bridewell, 

James, Rev. Moorhouse, to the Curacy of St. Thomas’s Church, Bedford. 

Keating, Rev. Michael, to the Archdeaconry of Ardfert, diocese of Ardfert ; patron, 
the Bishop. 

Makesey, Rev. W., to the Curacy of Killeevan, county Monaghan, diocese of Clogher ; 
patron, the Rector. 


M'Dermott, Rev. —, to the Curacy of Ematris, county Monaghan ; patron, the 
Rector. 


Meyler, Rev. William, to the Curacy of Prescot, Lancashire; on the nomination of 
the Rev. C. J. G. Driffield, Vicar. 

Philpotts, Rev. W. J., to the Precentorship of Exeter Cathedral. 

Potter, Rev. Robert, to be the Assistant Minister of St. John’s Church, Hereford. 

Scott, Rev. A., to be a Governor of the Free Grammar School of St. Bee’s, Cum- 
berland. 


Shirley, Rev. Walter Augustus, Vicar of Shirley, in Derbyshire, to be Archdeacon of 
Derby. . : 

Thomas, Rev. Charles P., to the Curacy of Kenmare, diocese of Ardfert. 

Tuckey, Rev. Mr., B.A., to the Curacy of Drimoleague, diocese of Cork. 

Ward, Rev. J. T., Vicar of Askham, Westmoreland, to be Chaplain to the Ear! of 
Mexborough. 

Wilkinson, Rev. Matthew, M.A., lately principal of the Collegiate School, Hudders- 
field, has been elected to succeed the Rev. W. H. Whitworth, M.A., in the Head 
Mastership of the Proprietary School, Kensington. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Barlow, Rev. William, Prebendary of Chester, to the Rectory of Northenden,Cheshire, 
diocese of Chester ; patrons, D. and C. of Chester. 

Bedingfield, Rev. J., to the Vicarage of Debenham, Suffolk, diocese of Norwich ; 
patron, Lord Henniker, 

Boydell, Rev. Thomas, presented to the Rectory of Coddington, Cheshire, diocese of 
Chester ; patrons, D. and C. of Chester. 

Bowstead, Rev. John, to the Vicarages of Messingham and Bottisford, Lincolnshire, 
diocese of Lincoln ; patron, the Bishop of Lincoln. 

Brooke, Rev. William, to the Vicarage of Bentley, Suffolk, diocese of Norwich ; patron, 
Rev. Charles Edmund Keene. 

Browne, Rev. Stafford, to be Incumbent of the new church at Studley, in the parish 
of Calne ; patron, the Vicar. 

Buller, Rev. Pole Watson, to the Rectory of Condicote, Gloucestershire, diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol; patrons, the Rev. W. Bishop and others. 

Burgess, Rev. Bryant, to the Rectory of the united parishes of St. Benet, Gracechurch- 
with-St.-Leonard, Eastcheap, London ; patrons, the D. and C. of Canterbury this 
turn. 

Butcher, Rev. Robert, D.C.L., to the Rectory of Milton, Northamptonshire, diocese 
of Peterborough; on his own petition. 

Claughton, Rev. Mr., to the Vicarage of Kidderminster w. Low Mitton, C. Worcester- 
shire, diocese of Worcester ; patron, Lord Ward. 

Coyte, Rev. J., to the Rectory of Polstead, Suffolk, diocese of Norwich ; patron, 
F. R. Reynolds, Esq. 

Crowdy, Rev. A., to the Rectory of Winnall, Hants, diocese of Winchester ; patron, 
the Bishop of Winchester. 

Davies, Rev. M., to the District Church of St. James, Emsworth, in the parish of 
Warblington, Hants, Diocese of Winchester; patron, Rev. W. Norris. | 
Dickson, Rev. James Lowry, to the Vicarage of Lavay, county Cavan, diocese of 

Clogher ; patron, the Bishop. 
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Fielding, Rev. Henry, to the Rectory of Salmonby, Lineolushire, diocese of Lincoln, 
on his own petition, 

Fogg, Rev. Thomas, to the Perpetual Curacy of Hornby Chapel, Lancashire, diocese 
of Chester; patron, Pusey Dawson, Esq. ., of Hornby Castie. 

Forbes, Rev. Edward, of Bath, to the Perpetual Curacy of Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, 
void by the death of the Rev. Henry Mawdesley; patron, Edward Fellowes, Esq. 

Forster, Rev. Francis, to the Vicarage of Ridgewell, Essex, diocese of London ; patrons, 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 

Garton, Rev. Joseph, to the Vicarage of Towcester, Northamptonshire, diocese of 
Peterborough ; patron, the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 

Gayer, Rev. C harles R., to the Rectory and Vicarage of Ventry, County Kerry, diocese 
of Ardfert; patron, W. Talbot Crosbie, Esq. 

Gibbs, Rev. Walter, to the Perpetual Curacy of St. Peter’s Church, Halliwell, in the 
parish of Dean, Lancashire, diocese of Chester; patrons, the Trastees. 

Gore, Rev. Annesley Heury, to the Vicarage of Lewannick, Cornwall, diocese of Exon ; 
patron, the Lord Chancellor. 

Gould, Rev. J., to the Rectory of Burwash, Sussex, diocese of Chichester, on his own 
petition. 

Harper, Rev. J. C., to the Vicarage of Stratfield Mortimer, Berks, diocese of Sarum ; 
patrons, Eton College. 

Holmes, Rev. Henry, to the Perpetual Curacy of St. Catherine’s, Upper Tanmere, 
Cheshire; on the presentation of the Rev. Robert Mosley Fielden, Rector of 
Bebbington. 

Horrocks, Rev. James, to the Rectory of Dinnington, West Yorkshire, diocese of York ; 
patron, the Lord Chancellor. 

Knapp, Rev. Henry, to the Vicarage of Swaynton, with the Rectory of Spanby, Lin- 
colnshire, diocese of Lincoln; patroness, Mrs, Eleanor Kaapp. 

Labatt, Rev. E., to the Living of Meveagh, Derry. 

Magin, Rev. Charles, to the Rectory of Castletownroche, County Cork, diocese of 
Cork ; patron, the Bishop. 

Martin, Rev. R., to the Perpetual Curacy of Dore, Derbyshire, diocese of Lichfield and 
Coventry ; patron, Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Merewether, Rev. Wns to the Vicarage of Woolhope, lle refordshire, Pec. of D. of 
Hereford ; patrons, D. and C. of Hereford. 

Miller, Rev. John Caspard, to the Rectory of Hoggeston, Bucks. 

Munsey, Rev. W., to the Vicarage of Fownhope, Herefordshire, Pee. of D. of Here- 
ford; patrons, D. and C. of Hereford. 

Nicholson, Rev. Alexander A., to the Rectory and Vicarage of Moylary, county 
Lowth, diocese of Armagh; patron, the Crown. 

Noel, Hon. and Rev. G. 'T., to the Vicarage of Romsey, Hants, diocese of Winton; 
1D. and C. of Winton. 

nny, Rev. Edward, M.A., of St. John’s College, Oxford, Curate of Hythes, has been 
collated to the united Rectories of St. Andrew's and St. Mary Breadman, in the city 
of Canterbury, Kent, diocese of Canterbury ; patron, his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Potchett, Rev. George Thomas, to the Rectory of Denton, Lincolnshire, diocese of 
Lincoln ; patron, Rev. William Potchett, as Prebendary of North Grantham. 

Richards, Rev. S., to the Rectory of Thorp, Yorkshire ; patroness, Lady Effingham. 

Rushton, Rev. J. R., B.D., Curate and Lecturer of Banbury, to the Perpetual Curacy 
of Hooknorton, Oxon, diocese of Oxon ; patron, the Bishop of Oxford. 

Short, Rev. J. Holbeche, to the Perpetual Curacy of Whittle-le- Woods, in the parish 
of Leyland, Lancashire, diocese of Chester; patron, the Vicar of Leyland. 

Sinyly, Rev. Cecil, to the Vicarage of Drumear. 

Stockwell, Rev. Jose ‘ph Samuel, to the Rectory of Wily, Wilts. 

Villar, Rev. John Caspard, to the Rectory of Hoggeston, Bucks, diocese of Lincoln ; 
patrons, a ‘ster College, Oxon. 

Ward, Rev. R. C., to the Rectory of Tollerton, Nottinghamshire, diocese of York ; 
patron P. aes Esq. 

Warren, Rev. Robert, to the Rectory of Cannaway, County Cork, diocese of Cork ; 
patron, the Bishop. 

Warren, Rev. Dr., to the Incumbency of the new church of All Souls, Adwick, 
Mane *hester, 

Wharton, Rev. William Fitzwilliam, to the Rectory of Barningham, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, diocese of Chester; patron, the Lord Chancellor. 
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W illiams, Rev. William, to the Perpetual Curacy of Elton, Herefordshire, diocese of 
Hereford; patron, the Lord Chancellor. 

Wilson, Rev, John, to the Vicarage of Wigtoft-cum-Quadring, Lincolnshire, diocese 
of Lincoln; patron, Bishop of Lincoln. 

Winpenny, Rev. John, Curate of Rothwell, and son of the Rev. R. C, Winpenny, 
Viear of Market Weighton, to the Perpetual Curacy of Yarm, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, diocese of York ; patron, the Archbishop of York. 

Wood, Rev. Joseph, to the Perpetual Curacy of All Saints’ Church, Clayton-le- Moors, 
Lancashire, diocese of Chester ; patrons, the Trustees. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Benwell, Rev. C. L., Curate of Fairford, late Lecturer of St. Mary’s Redcliffe, Bristo! 

Bethune, Rey. George M., Rector of Worth, Sussex, diocese of Chichester. 

Booty, Rev. William, Vicar of Chaddleworth, Berks, diocese of Sarum; patrons, 
Db. and C, of Westminster. 

Bradley, Rev. Joseph, Rector of St. Leonard’s, Bromley, Middlesex, diocese of Lon- 
don; patron, J. Walter, Esq. 

Brooke, Rev. J. K. Shaw, Vicar of Eltham, Kent, diocese of Rochester; patron, Sir 
G. C. P. Turner ; and Rector of Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, diocese of Chichester ; 
patrons, Representatives of the late Sir J. G. Shaw, Bart. 

Cornish, Rey. Thomas, Rector of Heathfield, Somersetshire, diocese of Bath and 
Wells. 

Davies, Rev. Daniel, of Cleddeston, near Basingstoke. 

Dewe, Rev. Samuel, Master of the Free Grammar School at Buntingford, Herts. 

Eades, Rev. T., late of Arvington, near Evesham. 

Frost, Rev. W. 8., late of Langham, Essex, at Ipswich. 

Hughes, Rev. William Henry, M.A., Curate of the late Dean of St. Patrick's, in the 
parish of Castlecomer, Ireland. 

Johnson, Rev. W., Vicar of Mottram, in Longdendale, Cheshire, diocese of Chester ; 
patron, Bishop of Chester. 

Kirby, Rev. J. M., Second Master of the Grammar School, Stourbridge, Worcester 
shire. 

Kitson, Rev. W. C., Perpetual Curate of St. Sidwell, Exeter, Devon, diocese of 
Exon; patron, Vicar of Heavitree. 

Knight, Rev. Joseph, Church Missionary of Nellore, Ceylon, at Columbo. 

Leonard, Rev. William, Rector of Hardwick and Curate of Hethe, Oxfordshire, 
diocese of Oxon; patron, — Ramsay, Esq. 

Lethbridge, Rev. C., sen., Rector of Stoke Climsland, Cornwall, diocese of Exon; 
patron, the Queen: and Perpetual Curate of St. Thomas by Launceston, Corn- 
wall, diocese of Exon; patrons, the Inhabitants. 

Macaulay, Rev. John Heyrick, Head Master of Repton School, Derby. 

Preston, Rev. S., B.D., formerly Minister of All Saints, in Oxferd, and for many 
years Curate of Little Grimsby and Conisholme. 

Ramshay, Rev. Thomas, Vicar of Brampton, Cumberland, diocese of Carlisle ; patron, 
Karl of Carlisle. 

Rackett, Rev. Thomas, Rector of Spettisbury w. Charlton C., Dorset; patron, J. 8. W. 
S. E. Drax, Esq. 

Robinson, Rev. John, Rector of Clifton and Cliburn, Westmoreland, one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace, and Deputy Lieutenant for the county of West- 
moreland, diocese of Carlisle; patron, Bishop of Carlisle. 

Secker, Rev. G., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, at Southampton. 

Sidney, Rev. R. P., Rector of Longworth w. Charney C., Berks, diocese of Sarum ; 
patrons, Jesus College, Oxon. . 

Sydney, Rev. Robert P., Reetor of Llanhary, Glamorganshire, diocese of Llandaff; 
patron, R. H. Jenkins, Esq. 

Sneyd, Rev. Wettenhall, Rector.of Bletchingley, Surrey, and Vicar of Newchurch, Isle 
of Wight, diocese of Winton; patrons, Heirs of — Ward, Esq. 

Thompson, Rev. William Thomas, eldest son of C. Thompson, Esq., of Rochester. 
and late of Norwich. 

Tisdall, Rev, Thomas, one of the Prebendaries of St. Patrick, Dublin. 

Turner. Rev. George, Vicar of Spelsbury, Oxford, diocese of Oxon ; patrons, D. and ©. 

of Christ Church, Oxon. 
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Watts, Rev. Robert, M.A., junior, Rector of the United Parishes of St. Benet, Grace- 
church, and St. Leonard; Eastcheap, London ; patrons, D. and C. of Canterbury, 


this turn. 


Wellings, Rev. John, at Abele Grove, Epsom. 


Williams, Rev. Peter, Rector of St. Philip's Church, New York. 
Lecturer of the United 


Wilkinson, Rev. Watts, Afternoon 


Parishes of St. Mary, 


Aldermary, and St. Thomas the Apostle, and Sunday Morning Lecturer at St. 


Bartholomew's by Exchange, London, 


Wright, Rev. T., Reetor of Market Bosworth w. Sutton C., Barleston C., Carlton C., 
and Shenton C., Letcestershire, diocese of Lincoln; patron, — Dixie, Esq. 
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OXFORD. 


Nov. 28. 


Ix a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the nomination of the following gentlemen to 
be Select Preachers before the University, at 
Michaelmas, 1841, was unanimously approved : 

Rev. R. L. Cotton, D.D., Provost of Wor- 
cester: Rev. R. Walker, M.A., Wadham; Rev. 
W. J. Chesshyre, M. A., Balliol; Rev. T. T. 
Bazely, M. A., Brasennose ; Rev. W. Cureton, 
M.A., Christ Church. 

In the same Convocation, the sum of 507. 
was voted from the University Chest to the 
Clinical Professor, for the purpose of forming 
a small collection of such books, &c., as my 
efficiently elucidate its modern practice. 

In a Congregation holden at the same time, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity (by ac- 
cumulation )—Rey. H. J. Kuapp, Pembroke 
College. 

Bachelor in Divinityv—Rev. F. 
Fellow ot Magdalen College. 

Masters of Arts—ton. and Rev. W. 
Howard, Christ Church ; Rev. C, J. Marsden, 
Student of Christ Church; J. P. Severn, 
Christ Church; Rev. H. Highton, Queen’s ; 
Rev. J. T. Ludlow, Oriel. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. Roberts, Magdalen 
Hall, grand comp. ; W. H. Jones, and E. 
Holland, Magdalen Hall; F. Dyson, New In 
Hall; J. Acres, Lincoln ; B. Chevallier, Scholar 
of Brasennose; C. R. Hay, Brasennose; 3B. 
Price, Scholar of Pembroke; J. H. Nicolls, 
and H. G. Bunsen, Oriel; J. Baker, Scholar 
of Worcester; W. G. Henderson, Demy of 
Magdal n; A. A. Barker, Demy of Magdalen. 

Yesterday se’nnight, W. Lonsdale, B.A. of 
Oriel ; G. M. Giffard, 8S.C.L., Feilow of New ; 
T. Phinn, B.A., Scholar of Exeter; W. 
Sinyth, M.A. of Wadham; J, W. Nicholl, 
M.A. of Jesus; and W. Cope, MLA. of 
Trinity, were called to the ar by the Honour- 
able Society of the Inner Temple. 

On Tuesday last, H. T. Erskine, B.A. of 
Balliol, and E. J. Bevir, M.A. of Pembroke, 
were called to the Degree of Barrister-at-Law 
by the Hon. Suciety of Liacola’s Inn. 


Bulley, 


December 5. 

On Thursday, the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Aris—Rev. J. UW. Sharwood, 
St. Edmund Hall; Rev. H. S. Eyre, Christ 
Chureh; Rev. C. Nevinson, Scholar of Wad- 
ham; Rev. R. W. M. Neftield, University ; 
J. G. Lonsdale, Fellow of Balliol; Rev. F.P. 
Seymour, Balliol. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. M. Radcliffe, Lin- 
coln; R. Ornsby, Exhibitioner of Lincoln ; 
G. D’Oyly Snow, St. Mary Hall; R. Con- 
greve, Scholar of Wadham: W. S. Newman, 
W. G. Holmes, and E. Reynolds, Wadham; C 
Sumner, Balliol ; J. Hannah, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi; V. H. Hobart, Scholar of Trinity. 

Mr. W. J. Jenkins, Scholar of Balliol Col- 
lege, has been elected Fellow on the Blundell 
Foundation; and Messrs. J. Riddell, from 
Shrewsbury School, and M. Arnold, from 
Rugby School, Scholars on the old and open 
Foundation in the said College. 

On Thursday last, S.C, Denison, B.A. of 
Balliol College, and of the Inner Temple, was 
elected to the Stowell Law Fellowship in Uni- 
versity College. Mr. Denison was placed in 
the First Class in Literis Humanioribus, in 
Michaelmas Term, 1852. 

December 12. 

The names of those candidates who, at the 
Examination in Michaelmas ‘Term, were ad- 
mitted by the Public Examiners, according to 
the alphubetical arrangement preseribed by the 
statute, are as follows :— 


IN LITERIS HUMANIORIBUS. 

Crass I.—Congreve, R., Scholar of Wad- 
ham; Hannah, J., Scholar of Corpus Christi ; 
Henderson, W. G., Demy of Magdalen; Hob- 
house, A., Commoner of Balliol; Lingen, R. R. 
W., Scholar of Trinity; Ornsby, R., Lord 
Crewe’s Exhibitioner of Lincoln, 

Crass H.—Baker, J., Scholar of Worcester ; 
Balston, F., Student of Christ Church; Bun- 
sen, H. G., Commoner of Oriel; Green, T., 
Scholar of Brasennose ; Hobart, V. H., Scholar 
of Trinity ; Holland, E., Gentleman Commoner 
of Magdalen Hall; King, J. E., and Nicolis, 
J. H , Commoners of Oriel; Perry, G. G., 
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Scholar of Corpus Christi; Ryan, V. W., 
Commoner of Magdalen Hall ; lle W., 
and Walters, T. D., Commoners of Christ 
Church. 
Crass II.—Darker, A. A., Demy of Mag- 
dalen ; Chevallier, B., Scholar of Brasennose ; 
Coffin, R. A., Student of Christ Church ; Hay, 
C., Postmaster of Merton; Heslop, A., Com- 
mnoner of Queen’s ; Holmes, W. G., Commoner 
of Wadham; Jones, W. H., Boden Sanscrit 
Scholar of Magdalen Hall; Murray, G. E., 
Commoner of Christ Church; Newman, W 
S., Commoner of Wadham; Price, B., Scholar 
of Pembroke ; Radcliffe, J. W., Commoner of 
Lincoln; Shute, G. B. H., Commoner of Wad- 
ham; Whatman, W. D., Commoner of Christ 
Church. 
Crass 1V.—Bowles, H. A., Commoner of 
St. John's; Burnet, S. A., Commoner of 
Brasennose; Coulthard, T., Commoner of 
(Queen's ; Cranley, Hon. Lord Viscount, Christ 
Church; Hil, H., Commoner of Wadham ; 
Lloyd, R., Postmaster of Merton ; Longmire, 
J. L., Lord Crewe’s Exhibitioner of Lincoln ; 
Messiter, G. M., Scholarof Wadham ; Penrice, 
J., Commoner of Brasennose ; Rogers, E., Stu- 
dent of Christ Church; Lussell, Wo, Com- 
moner of New Inn Hall; Snow, G. 1D., Com- 
moner of St. Mary Hall; Sumner, C., Com- 
moner of Balliol; White, J., Commoner of 
Lincoln; Whitehead, T. C., Commoner of 
Wadham ; Wodehouse, T.,Con moner of Balliol : 
Wovoleombe, G., Commoner of Christ Church. 
R. Gaesweit, 
R. Max HELL, 
C. P. Epey, 
W. E. Jenr, 

IN DISCIPLINIS MATHEMATICIS ET PHYSICIS. 


k-examiners. 


Crass L.—Howell, W. C., Commoner of 
Brasennose; Price, B., Scholar of Pembroke . 
Warner, E., Commoner of Wadham. 

Cuass IL—Burnet, S. A., Commoner of 
Krasennose ; Ford, G. J., Commoner of Exeter ; 
Henderson, W. G., Demy of Magdalen; Rad- 
ford, W. T. A., Commoner, of Exeter. 

Crass IL.—bBigge, A., Commoner of Uni- 
versity » Smith, W. E., Commoner of Exeter. 

Crass [V.—LDLowles, H. A., Commoner of 
St. Joho’s; Paul, J., Commoner of Mogdalen 
Hall; Taylor, W., Commoner of Trinity; 
Whitehead, T., Commoner of Wadham. ; 

Fifth Class, 2. 
N. Poco. ke, H 
W. F. Doxkty, - Examiners. 
J. A. Asuworth, j 

In a Congregation holden on Thursday last, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in’ Divinity—The Rev. W. J. 
Copeland, Fellow of Trinity. 

ae ow el of Aris—W. Russell, New Ion 
Hall; A. Heslop, Queen's; H. H. Methuen, 
Exeter; J. L. (\ Hiams, Jesus. 

in a Convocation holden in the afternoon of 
the same day, it was unanimously agreed to affix 
the University seal to loyal and humble Ad 
deesses of Congratulation to Her Majesty the 
Qucen, lis Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
ual Her Royal Hichness the Duchess of Kent, 
on the birth of a Princess Royal. 
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Yesterdiy, J. Hannah, B.A., Scholor of 
Corpus Christi, was elected a Fellow of Lin. 
cola, on the Lincolnshire Foundation. 


December 19. 

On Thursday last, being the last day of 
Michaelmas Term, the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—D. W. Turner, Demy of 
Magdalen; Rev. O. J. Tancock, Wadham ; 
Rev. F. W. Cresswell, Scholar of Pembroke. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. A. Littledale, Bra. 
sennose, grand comp.; N. Woodard, Magda- 
len Hall; G. G. Perry, Scholar of Corpus. 

On Tuesday lost, at a meeting of the Dele- 
gates of the Taylor and Randolph Galleries, it 
was resolved to accept the tender of Messrs, G, 
Baker and Son, (being the lowes*,) for the 
erection of those buildings, according to the 
designs of H. C. Cockerell, Esq. The other 
competitors were, Messrs. Grissell and Peto, 
Messrs. Rigby and Plowman, Messrs. H. and 
J. Lee, Messrs, Piper and Son, Messrs. Grundy 
and Hartley, and Mr. Grimsdell. 


December 26. 

Corpus Christi College.—An Election will 
be held in this College on Friday, the 5th of 
March, of a Scholar, open to natives of the 
county of Lincoln, Candidates must be under 
nineteen years of age on toe day of election, 
and they will be required to present, in person, 
to the President, certificates of the marriage of 
their parents and of their own baptism, an 
affidavit of their parents, or of some other com- 
petent person, stating the day and place of their 
birth, and testimonials from their College or 
School, together with Latin Epistles, at eleven 
o'clock on Saturday, the 27th of February. 

On Thursday last, the fqllowing gentlemen 
were admitted Actual Students of Christ 
Church :—R. Ehillimore, E. V. Richards, 
C. W. F. Glyn; elected from Westminster in 
May last. 

— a 


CAMBRIDGE. 





Nove mbe Tr 28, 

Ata Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred ;— 

Do-tor in Phiysic—F. Branson, Caius. 

Bachilor ia Divinity—E. Thompson, Ca- 
therine Hall. 

Bachelors in the Civil Liw—R. K. Long- 
den, and W. F. Dodson, Trinity Ha.l. 

Masters of Arits—C. A. Dashwood, Corpus 
Christi; T. Fo Stooks, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—E. E. Bowes, Trinity ; 
E. Antrobus, St. John’s; S. Moon, and R. J. 
Hope, Catherine Hall; A. Leith, Trinity ; 
W. T. N. Billopp, Emmanuel; B. Kidd, 
QJueens’; S. W. Hinkson, Catherine Hall; 
RK. W. Stevens, C. H. Hosken, E. V hitley, 
and T. B. Foulkes, Queens’; J. S. Forbes, 
Christ’s; J. A. Hatchard, Corpus Christi. 

December 5. 

A Congregation was held yesterday, and a 
Grrace passed the Senate, © To present an ad- 
dress of congratulation to her Majesty, the 
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Queen, upon the happy occasion of the birth 
of the Princess Royal.” Graces also passed “ To 
present addresses of congratulation to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, and to her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, upon the same 
auspicious event.” 

Decembgr 12. 

At a Congre, «tion on Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred : — 

Doctor tn Physic—J. B. Melson, Trinity. 

Masters of Arts—R. 8. Drayton, Trinity ; 
H. Carrington, Caius; A. KR. Kirkpatrick, 
Trinity Hall; C. Temple, Magdalene. 

Bachelor of Arts xt Bh. Re Hall, Sidney. 

At the same Congregation, the following 
Graces passed the Senate :— 

To grant 302. from the University chest, 
towards the purchase of a collection of plants 
from the Philippine Islands, to be added to the 
collection in the Botanical Museum. 

jo grant to the Episcopal Library in Jamaica, 
established under a bequest of Archbishop 
Tenison, for the use of students in Divinity, two 
copies of all theological books which have been 
printed at the University Press on aceount of 
the University ; and also of such editions of the 
Bible as may be selected by the Syndics of the 
Press. 

At the same Congregation, J.Gibbons, M.A., 
of Balliol College, Oxford, was admitted ud 
cundem of this University. 

Gonville and Caius College.—At a meeting 
of the Master and Fellows of this society, on 
the Ith inst., the Rev. J. R. Crowloot, was 
elected a Fellow on the Wendy foundation. 

Cro.se Scholarship. — On Saturday last, 
C. J. Elliott, of Catherine Hall, in this Uni- 
versity, was elected a University Scholar, on 
the Crosse foundation. 


December 19. 
CHRISTMAS EXAMINATION, 1540, 
St. John’s College. 

Tuirp Year.—Fiarstr Crass. 


Simpson Cook Sharples 
M vor Johnston | ©. Vidal 
Wilson Penny { Greenwell 
Bird | Light | Davies 
Aincer | T. Vidal 

Parnell | Muaddlemuist 


Seconp Yrar.—Fiast Chass. 


Adams Campbell Bulmer 
Gruggen Babb Watherston 
Gitlord Cliristian Clarke 
Goodeve j; Spencer W. Mills 
Rashforth Robinson Symonds 
Boteler | Babington Barnicoat 
Brown Burbury Knight 
Deighton | Drew Alston 


PRIZEMEN OF TRINITY COLLiEGE FOR 1840. 
English Declamations—). Hope, Mr. Alex- 


ander J. Bb. ; 2. Turnbull, J. C. ; 3. Poynder, L. 
Latin Declamutions—1. Hope, Mr. Alexan- 
der J. Bi; 2. Cope, E. 
Latin Virse—1. Goulburn, F. 


held, H. 


A.; 2. Mans- 
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Reading Prizes—\. Tritton, R. B. ; 2. Har- 
rison, Octavian B.C. 

english iiss iy~—Burbidge, 1 homas. 

Finst Ciasses.— Senior Sophs. :—Bicker- 
dike, J.; Hope, Mr. A. J. ; Jones, H. C. ; 
Molyneux, J. W.; Preston, T.; Smith, G. 
P.; Smith, W.; Swainson, C. D.—Junior 
Sop/s.: Bryan, R.; Cayley, A.; Cubitt, T. . 
Kinder, J. ; Mor ey, G. H. ; Ommaney, G. . 
Ramsay, A.; Ryley, J.; Smith, B. F. : 
Tirupp, C. J.—Freshmen: Atkinson, wf 
Baker, H.; Blomefield, T.; Boulton, M. ’ 
Chance, G.; Coombe, T., Coppin, J.? 
Crawshay, G.; Gell, F.; Gibbs, FL; Gray, 
8B. ; Grignon, R. S.; Harris, G. P.; Jones, 
W.; Mocleod, H ; Newman W.: Richard- 
son, J.; Sargent, C.; Strickland, F.; Stutzer, 
J.J.; Tulk, J. A. ; Twining, J. ; Young, H. 

Phe Vice-Chancellor has given notice that 
there will be Congregations on the following 
days of the ensuing Lent Term :— 

Suturday ...Jan, 23, (B.A. Comm.) at Ten. 
Wedn sday Feb. 10, at Eleven. 

Wednesday 24, at Eleven, 

Wednesday Mar. 10, at Eleven. 

Irriday 26, (M.A. Inceptors) at Ten. 
fiiday ... Apr. 2, (End of Term) at Ten. 








-— ~~ — 


DURHAM. 





December 10. 


Ata Convocation holden on Saturday last, 
the following persons were presented and ad- 
mitted ad eundem :— 

Rev. T. J. Hussey, D.D., Trinity College, 
Dublin ; Rev. C. Clapham, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Rev. F. W. Brewster, M.A., 
and the Rev. L. Paige, M.A., Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

The following were admitted ad eundem by 
vote of the Honse :— 

1D. Dundas, Queen’s Counsel, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; M. West, M.A., Univer- 
sity College, Oxford; I). M Lean, M.P., M.A. 
Balhol Coilege, Oxford; Rev. J. P. Eden, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge; Rev. 
G. brand, M.A., Caius College, Cambridge. 

The following students in theology received 
licences in theology :— 

B. E. Dwarris, B.A. ; H. R. Ridley, B.A. 

Loyal and dutiful addresses of congratulation 
to her Majesty, and to his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, were proposed 
by the Senate, and adopted by Convocation, 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM’S PRIZES. 


The Bishop of Durham has announced his 
intention of giving prizes, during his incum- 
hency, to the amount of thirty guineas annually, 
fur the encouragement of literature and scence. 

The following prizes are proposed for the 
year 184] :— 

' A prize of ten guineas for the student who 
passes the best examination at the end of the 
academical year in the Hebrew ‘Text and Sep. 
tuagint Version of the Book of Genesis, be- 
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ginning with the twelfth chapter, and of the 
first twenty chapters of the Book of Exodus; 
and in the Gospel of St. Matthew in Greek, 
with especial reference to Hellenistic phraseo- 
logy and expression. 

A prize of ten guineas for the best Latin 
prose essay on the following subject: — 
** Quwnam fuerit Romane Republice sub Au- 
gusto constitutio.” The essays to be sent to 
the Warden on or before the 30th of April, 184). 

A prize of ten guineas for the best proficient 
in mathematics at the final examination of 
students in Arts and in Civil Engineering. 

No prize will be adjudged except in cases of 
positive merit, 

The Dean of Durham having placed the two 


Scholarships in his nomination to be given by 
the University to such students as had distin- 


guished themselves at the last examinations of 
students in Arts and students in Civil Engi- 
neering, the Scholarships have been assigned 
to William Haslam, student in Arts, and to 
Samuel Smith, student in Civil Engineering, 
at the recommendation of the Examine:s. 


The prize of five guineas, offered for the best 
English Essay, to be written by any student in 
Civil Engineering, “ On the best method of 
constructing a harbour, pointing out the diffi- 
culties likely to arise in different localities, aud 
the fittest means of surmounting them,” is as- 
signed to John Wallace, Engineer Student. 

Mr. W. L. Wharton, has proposed a prize of 
five guineas for the best Report upon a subject 

roposed to be made by any Engineer Student. 
he report to be sent ‘to the Professor of Ma- 
thematics, on or before the 30th of April, IS41. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRLAGES. 


CDP PP OE PPE MCE PLO PODS 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons— The Lady of 
Raker, Rev. J. D., Bishops Tawton, Devon. 
Bullock, Rev J. F., Earls’ Colne v., Essex. 
Burney, Rev. Chas, Sible Hedingham, Essex. 
Chaplin, Rev. H. 
Chatfield, Rev. A. W., Stotfield v., Beds. 
Clements, Rev. A., Queen Charlton, Somerset. 
Dendy, Rev. S., Paulerspury, Northampton- 
shire. 
Edwards, Rev. J., Croft Castle, Herefordshire. 
Evans, Rev. W. E., Burton-Court. 
Fell, Rev. S. Irton, Marple, Cheshire. 
Fiske, Rev. I. R., Kettlebaston 
Graham, Rev. Dr., Christ’s Coll. Camb. 
Grithth, Rev. J. W., Bishopstrow, Wilts. 
Hutton, Rev. H., Woburn. 
Hallett, Rev. 1. H., Petham v. 
Hamilton, Rev. J. H., Sheepshead, Leicester- 
shire. 
Hele, Rev. H. S., Grays v., Essex. 
Huddleston, Rev.G. J. 

Jones, Rev. David, v. of Llandinam, Mont- 
gomeryshire, of twins, a son and daughter. 
King, Rev. Sir I. W., Bart., Rathmore, Kildare. 

Kitson, Rev. W. C., St. James's, Exeter. 

Ley, Rev, Carrington, Beere Regis, Dorsetshire. 

Linton, Rev. T., Hemingford, Hunts. 

Lord, Rev. Dr., Tooting. 

Madan, Rev. Spencer, Batheaston. 

Maule, Rev. H. A., Godmanchester. 

Meullen, Rev. F. V., Rickmansworth. 

Newman, Rev. W. A., Deanery, Wolverhamp- 
ton. 

Paley, Rev.G. B., Freckenham, Suffolk. 

Paske, Rev. E., R. Creeting, St. Mary. 

Pullen, Rev.Wm., Upper Seymour Street West, 
London. 

Rawlinson, Rev. H., Allington, Dorset. 

Rolfe, Rev. R. R., Hempnall v., Norfolk. 

Rose, Rev. H. 1., Houghton Conquest, Beds. 


Sargeaunt, Rev, I., Stanwick, Northampton- 
shire. 

Storr, Rev. Francis, Otley. 

Taylor, Rev. T., Evesbateh, Herefordshire. 

Taylor, Rev. W. A., Litchborongh, 

Wix, Rev. J., Littlebury, Essex. 

Whalley, Rev. J. M., Slaidburn, Yorkshire. 

W olston, Rev. T., Exeter. 


Or Daucu'texns—The Lady of 


Ashe, Rev. G. A. H., Newry. 

Baker, Rev. T. N., Shrawardine. 

Baker, Rev. G., Fovent, Wilts. 

Baker, Rev. T. F., Chilcomb, near Winchester. 

Banning, Rev. B., Liverpool. 

Bell, Rev. J., Rothwell, 

Bennett, Rev. M., South Cadbury, Somerset. 

Boyes, tev. C., Wing, Rutlindshire. 

Booth, Rev. T. W., v. of Friskney. 

Brown, Rev. T., Hemingstone. 

ull, Rev H., New Inn, Hall Street. 

Capel, Rev. R.S., Salisbury. 

Cookson, Rev. C., Prebendal Heuse, Peter- 
borough. 

Dickin, Rev. Dr., Norton Rectory. 

Dobie, Rev. J., p. c. of Royton, Lancashire. 

Everard, Rev. G.,c. of Christ Church, London. 

Jones, Rev. H., Codrington Coll., Barbados. 

Maltley, Rev. H., Linden, Northumberland. 

Mules, Rev. I., Southleigh, Devon. 

Myers, Rev. C. J., Flintham, Notts. 

Newcomb, Rev. C. G., Clifton. 

Park, Rev. W. W., Ince Hall, Cheshire. 

Pemberton, Rev. G. A., Kingsbury. 

Pownall, Rev. C. C, B., Milton Ernest, Bedford- 
shire. 

Pugh, Rev. G., South Newton, Wilts. 

Reeves, Rev. F. J. H., East Sheen, Surrey. 

Rickards, Rev. R. F. 8., Offwell, Devon. 

Robinson, Rev. F., Stonestield. 

Rowe, Rev. S., Crediton, Devon, 
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Short, Rev. A., Ravensthorpe, Northampton-  Merivale, Rev. Alex. F., one of the Assistant 


shire. Masters of Rugby Si ‘hool, to Juliana Lavinia, 
bing, Rev. Dr., Hampstead Road. fourth d. of the late Rear Admiral F. G,. 
Strong, Rev. W., Standground, near Peter- Bond. 
borough. Moore, Rev. J. W., r. of Hordley, Salop, to 
Ward, Rev. C., Maulden, Reds Frances Marianne, second d. of the Rev. S. 
Walton, Rev. T. L., v. Selby, Yorkshire. Wildman Yates, v. of St. Mary's, Reading. 
Williams, Rev. W.’P,, v. of Lianvih angel, Nant- | Panting, Rev. R., to Eliza Ellen, only d. of 
mellan, T. F. Dukes, Esq. 
Wither, Rev. L. B., Tangier Park. | Robinson, Rev. G,. A., to Penelope, d. of the 
MARRIAGES. Rev. M. Allington, of Soke House, 


Lincoln. 


Addison, Rev. John Aspinall, B. A., incumbent Ricketts, Rev. F. W., M. A., Fel. of Merton 


of Barbon, ‘Westnetsland. to Mary, y. d. of Coll, to Caroline Frances, eldest d. of the 
Leonard Wilkinson, Esq. , Rock House, near late Robert Lukin, Esq. 
Slaidburn. Roughton, Rev. W. C., to Lucy, second d. of 


Atkinson, Rev. Hes R: iskelf, Yorkshire, to John Blagden, Esq. , 
Henrietta Jane, third d. of Capt. Willes, | Scott, Rev. R., v. of Duloe, Cornwall, to Mary 


R.N., of Langdown, South ampton. Harriet, only d, of Capt. T. F. Baugh, R.N. 
Beddy, Rev. a 2 +» p.c. of St. Thomas’s, Shelford, Rev. T., r. of Lambourne, Essex, to 

Monmouth, to Jane, y. surviving d. of the Caroline, y. d. of the late Rev. Wm. Barker, 

late John Pideock, Esq., of the Platts, r. of Silverton. 

Staffordshire. | Shortland, Rev. Vincent, c. on the Madras 
tirch, Rev. W.S., r. of Easton Gray, Wilts, to Establishment, to Ann, widow of Capt. R. 


Laura, v.d. of James Neale, E Sq-, of Woburn Nixon, of the 25th Regt. of Madras Native 

Place, L ondon, | Infantry. 
Bradley, Rev. R.B., B.A., p. c. of Ash Priors, | Smith, Rev. J. C., of Crumlin, Dublin, to 

Somerse tahire, to Anna Maria, only d. of the Catharine, d. of the late T. Saunders, Esq., 


late Charles Yeatman, Esq., M.D, of Rochester. 

Danie!, Rev. C. J., of South fr aH Mid- | Smith, Rev. U., M.A., incumbent of Stoney 
dlesex, to Susan, second d. John Ryle, | Middleton, to Charlotte, eidest d. of the late 
k:sq., of Henbury Hall, Ch mba | Mr. J. Barlow, formerly of Islington. 

Eastwick, Rev. J., M.A., Colleyweston, to | Strickland, Rev. J. A., r. of Breedon, to Anne, 
Charlotte, y. d. of W. Thompson, Esq., only d. of the Rev. Henry Fitzgerald, of 
solicitor, Stamford, Castletown, Delvin, W estmeath. 

Falkland, Rev. G. S., to Janet Helen, y. d. of | PRcaesers Rev. A. R., of Wadham Coll., to 
the Rev. W. Goold, Edinburgh, at Buc- | Mi ry, y. d. of the late Rev. R. Hunt, v. of 
cleugh House. Medmenham, Bucks. 

Greenwood, Rev. C., Missionary at Ceylon, to | Tharp, Rev. A. J. v. of Chippenham, to Juliet, 
Harriet, third a ‘a Mrs. Winn, of Trinity | third d. of the “Keay J. Bond, r. of Freston, 
Street, ( ‘ambridge. oy Suffolk. 

wa Rev. Dr., of Milsom, Salop, to | Tombs, Rev. Cha me x Mary, y. d. of the 
M. A. Hewett, d. of the Rev. H. S. Hele, Rev. R. Chatfield, ._D., v. of Chatteris. 
M, . ., of Exeter Coll. and of Hastings. | Ward, Rev. 1 a c. oo Dawley, Salop, to 

Johnson, Rev. W. R., M.A., of West Wy- Mary Anne, eldest d. of William Ward, Esq., 
combe, to Louisa, d. of the late J. Stephens, Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood. 
Esq., of Dilwyn. Wwlff, Rev. J. G., v. of Parag Cornwall, 

Leppington, Rev. John E., of Birmingham, to to Mary Anne, y. d. of the late Rev. T. 
Caroline, d. of the late Timothy Bentley, Molesworth, of St. Beoke, Cornwall. 

Esq., of Loc ——s | Wyatt, Rev. W. H., M.A., incumbent of 

Meredith, Rev. J., B.A., v. of Hope, Flint- | Snenton, Nottinghamshire, to Anne, y. d. 
shire, to E Nisahe th Catharine, only d. of of James Newson, Esq., of the Grove Great 
the late Rev. T. Owen, of Bry nbella. Glemham, Suffolk. 

LE PE 
EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 
lestrmoniars or Respect to Crercy.— Rev. A. N. Bethune, by the members 


lhe following gratifying marks of esteem | of the Niagara Clerical Association, with 
and respect have recently been presented | an inkstand. 


to the undermentioned clergy by their con- Rev. Carey H. Borrer, curate of St. 
— and parishioners :— John’s, Lewes, by the parishioners, with 
Rev. Archer, Leominster. an elegant cabinet communion service, 
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Rev. W. B. Bradford, late curate of Cro- 
combe, Dorsetshire. 

Rev. Rich. Cobbold, rector of Wortham. 

Rev. Hi. Gamble, by the congregation of 
the episcopal chapel of Newport, near 
Barnstaple, a handsome silver salver. 

Rev. Chas. Grant, by the parishioners of 
Bishop-W earmouth, with a handsome sil- 
Ver tureen, 

Rev. John Guthrie, vicar of Calne. 

Rev. J. C. Harper, late one of the con- 
ducts of Eton College. 

Rev. J. Howson, Rathnell, parish of 
Gigcleswick. 

Rev. Wm. Mark, late curate of Christ- 
church, Tynemouth, by the parishioners, 
with a silver tea service. 

Rev. G. W. Marriott, one of the curates 
of the parish of Stoke-upon- Trent. 

Rev. Il. Middleton, by the inhabitants 
of Wansborough, Wilts, with an elegant 
silver salver. 

Rev. D. Seddon, Trinity chapel, Salford. 

Rev. Geo. Sproston, incumbent of Old- 
bury, near Birmingham, with a very ele- 
gant pocket silver communion service. 

Rev. Edw. Stevens, by his late parish- 
ioners of Wilmington, near Dartford, with 
a handsome silver teapot, 

Rev. Mr. Tutnell, late curate of Hurst- 
pierpoint, Sussex, by the parishioners, with 
a handsome service of plate. 

Rev. Alex. Watson, by the concregation 
of St. Andrew's, Manchester, with an ele- 
gant silver tea service. 

Rev. Edw. Wilson, by the parishioners 


of Weston-super-Mare, with a purse of 


53 sovereigns and a salver. 

Rev. H. Dawson, curate of East Kirley, 
Lincolnshire, a silver tea service. 

Rev. Joseph Gattey, curate of Exmouth, 
a tea-tuble service of plate. 

Rev. J. R. Henderson, curate of Writtle, 
Fssex, a tea-table service of plate. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Rrstoration or Bortisuam Cuueren, 
—It is with great pleasure we notice the 
complete restoration of this very beautiful 
church, which has now been completed 
some time. The whole of the restorations, 
to the amount of 8001., have been made 
under the superintendence of Mr. Pap- 
worth, of Cambridge. 

CampripGesuine Boarp or Epvuca- 
TroN.— The anniversary of this society was 
held on 10th Dec. at the Town Hall, the 
Lord Bishop of Ely, the president of the 
board, in the chair. 

The Rev. M. Gibbs, Fellow of Caius 
College, one of the secretaries, read the re- 
port, from which we extract the following 
summary :— 

There are in union with the Board the 
schools of 47 parishes, viz.— 

49 Sunday-schools, containing 4572 chil- 
dren; 25 daily schools, containing 2506 
children ; 4 infant schools, containing 256 
infants. ) 


2 EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


Grants of money have been made by the 
board to five parishes, viz.-- 

#01. to Swaffham Bulbeck, towards build- 
ing a school-room; 50l to Swavesey, two 
do. ; 20l. to Little Cransden, one do. ; 20. 
to Conington, one do.; S5/. to Great Wil. 
braham, towards the first year’s expeuse of 
anew Nationa! school. 

The Rev. Dr. Graham, Vice-Chancellor, 
moved the first resolution. 

The Hon. Eliot Yorke, M.P. for the 
county, seconded the resolution, 

The Rev. Dr. Ainslie proposed the se- 
cond resolution :— 

‘* That in the event of a diocesan board 
for training schools being formed, the Cam. 
bridge board be empowered by this meet- 
ing to avail themselves of the advantages 
contemplated in the formation of such dio- 
cesun board.” 

The Hon. Algernon Herbert seconded 
the resolution. He considered that educa- 
tion in its proper sense meant the moral 
and spiritual training which began at tle 
birth and ended at the death. 

The Rev. W. Whewell, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, moved the third reso- 
lution :— 

“That the Dean and Chapter of Ely be 
et-officio Vice Presidents; that the High 
Steward of the University : the Very Rev, 
the Dean of Bristol, Master of Corpus 
Christi College; the Rev. the Master of 
Clare Hall; and Sir A. C. Grant, Bart., 
M.P. for the town, be requested to become 
Vice Presidents; and 12 laymen and 12 
clergymen (then named) be the Committee 
for the year ensuing. 

‘* And that all the clergymen, who are 
the Board's inspectors, be, as long as they 
fill that office, e1-officio members of the 
Board. 

“ And that J. R. Barker, Esq., and Rev. 
W. Law, be requested to audit the accounts 
of the last year.” 

R. J. Eaton, M.P. for the county, se- 
conded the resolution. 

the Rev. Prof. Scholefield moved the 
fourth resolution :— 

‘* That the thanks of this meeting be 


given to the Mavor and Corporation of 


Cambridge for the use of the Town Ha! 
on this occasion.” 

The Rev. S. Banks, of Haddenham, se- 
conded the resolution. 

George Fisher, Esq., Mayor of Cam- 
bridge, moved the thanks of the meetung 
to the Bishop for taking the chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Hodgson having seconded 
the resolution, which was carried by ac 
clamation, the Bishop returned thanks, 
pronounced his benediction, and the meet- 
ing separated.—Abridged from the Camb. 
Chronicle. 

incorvporatep Society ror tue Pro- 
PAGATION OF THE GospEL IN Foreias 
Parts.—The annual meeting of the Cam- 
bridgeshire branch of this society was held 
at the Town Hall on the 9th Dec., the Lord 
Bishop of Ely in the chair. 
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EVENTS OF 





The Bishop of Ely commenced the busi- 
ness by stating the objects of the meeting. 

The Secretary (the Rev. C. Baldwin) 
read the report:— 

“ During the summer and autumn of the 
present year, public meetings on behalf of 
the society have been beld in various partsof 
England aod Lreland ; and the consequence 
has been a large increase in the number of 
district associations. Inthe year 1838 the 
number of these associations in the United 
Kingdom did not exceed two hundred ; 
whereas at the present time there are up- 
wards of four hundred in full and efficient 
operation. And in a similar, or even a 
greater ratio, bave the funds of the society 
been augmented during the same period. 
Its income from voluntary contributions in 
1858 but just reached sixteen thousand 
pounds; while in the first ten months only 
of the present year, itis gratifying to learn 
that upwardsot thirty-five thousand pounds 
have already been received. 

‘* For this enlarged measure of liberality 
on the part of the Christian public, the 
members of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel ure deeply grateful. Butif 
the high and holy objects for which they 
are associated are to be carried out through 
their instrumentality, this large accession 
of support must be made still more com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the ob- 
jects which they have in view.” 

lhe Rev. Dr. Graham, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, moved the first resolution : 

“That the report now read be adopted, 
and printed for circulation.” 

he Rev. Professor Blunt seconded the 
motion, 

the Rev. Dr. French, Master of Jesus 
College, moved the second resolution :—- 

‘That this meeting, thankful for the 
success Which Almighty God has vouch- 
sufed to the efforts made by the Incorpo- 
rated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Varts, do pledge them- 
selves to increased exertions in its sup- 
port, and do earnestly invite every friend 
of religion to assist in the prosecution of 
that high and holy undertaking in which it 
is engaged,” 

The Rev. T. Robinson, late Archdeacon 
of Madras, seconded the resolution, 

Lhe Rev. W. Carus moved the third 
resolution :— 


‘* That the Rev. G. Phillips, Fellow of 


Queen's College; R. W. Bacon, ksq., Fel- 
low of King’s College ; and the Rev. F. W. 
Collison, Fellow of St. John’s Collegce, be 
the new members of the Committee, in the 
place of the Rev. E. Baines, the Rev. FE. H. 
Browne, and the Rev. H. W. Cookson ;— 


that the Rev. Il. W. Cookson, Fellow of 


St. Peter's College, be appointed treasurer 
to this society, in the place of the Rev. 
1. F. Isaacson ;—and that the Rev. F. Mar- 
tin, Fellow of Trinity College, and the Rev. 
(i. Maddison, Vicar of All Saints’, be re- 
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quested to audit the accounts of the so- 
ciety.” 

G. Hemmington Harris, Esq., seconded 
the resolution. 

the Rev. E. Mortlock proposed the 
fourth resolution :— os 

‘* That the thanks of the meeting be 
presented to the Mayor and Corporation 
tor the use of the Town I[lall.” 

‘The Kev. G. Pearson briefly seconded 
the resolution, 

Thomas Mortlock, Esq., High Sheriff, 
moved the thanks of the meeting to the 
Bishop of Ely, which having been seconded 
by the Rev. Dr. Ainslie, the Bishop re- 
turned thanks, expressing his pleasure at 
attending meetings of this description. 

‘The Bishop then pronounced his bene- 
diction, and the meeting separated. 


DEKBYSHIRE. 

Phe Duke of Devonshire having learnt 
that it was the intention of the parochial 
authorities to repair Chesterfield Church 
by subscription, forwarded the handsome 
sum of 100/. for the furtherance of that de- 
sirable object. 

Viscount Melbourne and Mr. Richard 
Arkwright have respectively forwarded 
the handsome sum of 100/. towards the 
restoration of Bakewell Church. The 
Hon. G. Cavendish, M.P., has subscribed 
fifty guineas in furtherance of that de- 
sirable object. With the munificent dona- 
tions of the Dukes of Rutland and Devon- 
shire, the subscription list already exceeds 
3,500L 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Lord Rivers has given a piece of land as 
a site for a national school, and also the 
munificent donation of 25/, towards the 
erection of the same, in the parish of 
Stourpaine. 

Manrsuwoop.—The whole of the stone- 
work of the church and tower are now 
finished, and the building ts one of great 
neatness, and forms an interesting object 
in the neighbourhood.—Dorset Chronicle. 


DURHAM. 

The Bishop of Durham, the Dean and 
Chapter ot Durham, and the Durham Dio- 
cesun Church-Building Society, bave each 
subscribed 50/. towards building a chapel 
of ease at Windy Nook, in the parish of 
Heworth. ‘lhe bishop has also contributed 
50/. towards the enlargement and repairs 
of Tweedmouth Church.—Durham Adver- 
tiser. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Iler Majesty the Queen Dowager having 
heard {rom the Rev. Mr. Fanshawe a fear 
that the funds would not, this year, meet 
the expenditure of the national school, in 
Coaley, bas been pleased to send 15/. as a 
donation, “that there might be no check 
to so excellent a work.”— Gloucestershire 
Chronicle. 
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124 EVENTs OF 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The Bishop of Winchester having called 
the attention of the vicar and churchwar- 
dens to the internal state of the parish 
church at Forningbridge, a public vestry 
was held on Dec. 10, to take his lordship’s 
letter into consideration, at which it was 
unanimously resolved, ** That, wiih a view 
to afford increased accommodation, the 
church should be entirely repewed, and 
the estimated cost (about one thousand 
pounds) should be raised by voluntary 
subscription.” A sum amounting to near 
six hundred pounds was subscribed in the 
room.——Hampshire Advertiser. 

Wiwxcursiter Diocesan Cuurcu Buiip- 


inc Commiitee.—At the last meeting of 


the committee, the sum of 500/, was voted 

to the new church at Norbiton, in the pa- 

rish of Kingston-upon-Thames; and 500, 

towards a new church to be built at Ryde. 
KENT. 

Rocuester Carurprat.— We have 
great pleasure in noticing the splendid 
improvements in the interior of the cathe- 
dral church of Rochester, by the munifi- 
cence of the dean and chapter, aided by 
the well-known skill and taste of their ar- 
chitect, Mr. Cottingham; the restoration 
of the nave, which is, perhaps, the finest 
specimea of Norman architecture in the 
kingdom, the new graining, with bosses in 
the tower, the choir grained as dark oak, 
a new richly-carved pulpit, bishop's 
throne, and rvils before the altar, We 
congratulate the lovers of sacred music on 
the additions to the organ by Mr. Hill. 

Ihe Rev. P. Moneypenny, for forty- 
eight years the respected vicar of Hadlow, 
Kent, has presented to the parish church 
an organ of the value of nearly 1002, in 
addition to a handsome service of com- 
munion plate, which cost 40/.—Aentish 
Gazette. 

Caxiennery Diocrsaxy Cunuren Usiosx 
Socirty.—On Tuesday, Dec. 1, a public 
meeting of the clergy and laity of the dio- 
cese (convened by the venerable the arch- 
deacon) was beld at the Fountain Hotel, 
Canterbury, for the purpose of forming the 
above named society, the object of which 
is, to afford a general, systematic, and re. 
gular support to tive great societies In con- 
nexion with the church of England. ‘The 
archdeacon presided, and there were about 
seventy of the clergy and laity present. 
The Venerable the Archdeacon, in opening 
the business of the meeting, said it was 
not his intention to detain them long, asa 
knowledge of the subject upon which they 
were convened had, through the kindness 
of the rural deans, been very widely cir- 
culated, and he trusted it had been sufhi- 
ciently canvassed, and was generally un- 
derstood. Suffice it then to savy, that the 

object for which they had met had the ap- 
probation of his Grace the Archbishop: 
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and he not only beld in his band an extract 
from the charge wherein his grace ex- 
pressed bis sentiments upon the five par- 
ticular societies proposed to be blended, 
but be had also his authority for stating 
that he entirely concurred in the opinion 
that 1t was necessary to establish, if pos- 
sible, a Diocesan Church Union Society; 
for he felt with himself (the archdeacon) 
that some systematic mode of proceeding 
in church matters was requisite, and as 
they had the co-operation of many most 
influential members of the laity in their 
* work of labour and love,’ it would give 
weight to the institution, and doubtless be 
productive of much good. The following 
resolutions were agreed to :—‘' 1. ‘That the 
following five societies, namely, the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the 
Society tor the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, the National Society for 
the Education of the Poor in the Princi- 
ples of the Established Church, the Society 
for Promoting the Building, Enlarging, 
and Kepairing of Churches and Chapels, 
and the Society for Promoting the Km- 
ployment of Additional Curates in Popu- 
lous Piaces, are five great church socie- 
ties, recognised as such in being carried 
on under the superintendence of the spiri- 
tual heads of the church, in connexion with 
the clergy and laymen being members of 
it; and that, accordingly, the principles 
of them demand our cordial approbation, 
and their operatious our warmest sympathy 
and support."—"'2. That the increasing 
claims upon these societies for assistance 
at home and abroad, at the present crisis 
of unexampled religious exertion, render 
it necessary that a union of endeavour 
amongst all the members of the church 
should be brought into action, for making 
more widely known their purposes and 
proceedings, and enlarging their pecuniary 
resources ; and therefore, that a society, 
to be called ‘The Canterbury Diocesan 
Church UnionSociety,’ be now established, 
under the sanction of the Lord Archbishop 
of the Diocese.”— Various subsidiary re- 
solutions relative to the rules, governors, 
&c., of the society, were then put and care 
ried, and the meeting separated. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Society ror THe Emproyaues? or Ap- 
DITIONAL Cunates in Popurous Praces. 
—A public meeting took place atthe Town 
Hall, Manchester, on December 3, in sup- 
port of this excellent s ciety. The attend 
ance was numerous and most respectable, 
embracing a great number of ladies. The 
Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Man- 
chester occupied the chair; and there were 
mene Lord Francis Egerton, G. Wilbra- 
mam, ksq., M.P., the Rev. Dr. Moles- 
worth, vicar of Rochdale, the clergy of the 
collegiate church of Manchester, and a 
large body of clergy from the town and 
neighbourhood. The dean opened the 
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proceedings in a brief but perspicuous ad- 
dress, in which he plainly pointed out the 
objects of the society, its constitution, and 
its means of effecting those objects. From 
the report of the committee, read by the 
Rev. R. Parkinson, it appeared that the 
amount of annual subscriptions in Man- 
chester was S3ol. 2s., and that donations 
amounting to S25/. 10s. had been made. 
[hese sums had been transmitted to the 
parent society ; and in return grants had 
been made for the support of five curates 
in the parish of Manchester, at an average 
stipend ot 90/. each. Still there was but 
church-room for one-eighth of the popula- 
tion, and only one clergyman to every 5000 
inhabitants. It was a melancholy fact, 
that one township in the parish, with more 
than 5000 inhabitants, and without any 
place of worship connected with the church, 
had called loudly for the society's assist- 
ance, and been told that it formed only one 
among eighty-five cases equally pressing, 
and equally beyond the society’s present 
means of affording them any assistance. 
W. Garnet, Esq., moved the first resolu- 
tion,—-‘' That this society, being in strict 
accordance with the discipline, and under 
the immediate government of the legal au- 
thonties, of the church of England, em- 
nently deserves, and ought to receive, the 
zealous support and encouragement of 
every sincere friend of the church.” Dr. 
Molesworth seconded the resolution ina 
very eloquent address, ‘The resolution was 
then put, and carried all but unanimously, 
some few Chartists holding up their hands 
against it, who had evidently gone to the 
meeting for the purpose of interrupting 
the proceedings, but their numbers were 
too scanty to give them the requisite con- 
fidence. ‘The subsequent resolutions were 
moved and seconded by Lord Francis 
Egerton, the Rev. R. Durnford, rector of 
Middleton, Dr. Bardsley, Richard Birley, 
Esq., William Entwistle, Esq., Shakspeare 
Phillips, Esq., the Rev. C. D Wray, the 
sub-dean, and the Rev. T. Blackburne, 
vicar of Prestwich. At the close, a sub- 
scription was entered into in aid of the 
society's funds.— Standard, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Phe new church of St. Nicholas, New. 
port, Lincoln, was consecrated on the 94th 
of November, by the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese, attended by a very large uumber 
of the clergy, gentry, and inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood. ‘The service for 
the day was read by the Rev. K. Garvey ; 
the bishop, assisted by the Rev. J. Kent, 
officiating at the altar. A most able and 
appropriate discourse was then delivered 
by the bishop. How his lordship’s appeal 
was felt may be judced of trom the fact 
that 1¥2/. &s. 1}d. was immediately con- 
tributed by his hearers.— Boston Herald. 
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MIDDLESEX. 


The Society tor the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts bas recently 
received the tollowing munificent be- 
quests :— Miss Johanna Green, of Grove- 
street, KRegent’s-park, 2000l1.; Mrs. Alice 
Long, of Marwell, Hants, 20004. 

Lord Francis Egerton, M.P., whose 
charitable contnbutions we are almost 
daily announcing, has given the handsome 
donation of 1001. to the Society for Pro- 
moting the kmployment of Additional 
Curates in the Populous Districts. 

Cuurcn Extension in tne Merro- 
po.is.—Ten new churches are now build- 
ing in the metropolis, aad when completed 
will afford sittings for 15,000 persons, of 
which one-balf will be free. St. Saviour’s 
new church, Southwark, which is now 
completed, and will be opened for divine 
service in about six weeks, will accommo- 
date 000 persons ; and the new churehin 
Watney-street, Commercial-road, East, 
will be opened about the same time, and 
afford seats for 1600 individuals, of which 
one-half will be free. 

The Thursday morning lecture of St. 
Peter's, upon Cornhill, has been benevo- 
lently endowed by an individual member 
of that congregation with the munificent 
sum of 500/. Three-and-a-Half per cent. 
Consols. 

New Bisnors.—We have much plea- 
sure in announcing that it bas been deter- 
mined to proceed, without further delay, 
with the plan proposed in the Bishop of 
London's letter to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, for providing a fund for the en- 
dowment of bishoprics in our colonies and 
foreign possessions, and we hope that our 
next number may contain more particular 
details respecting it. Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager has announced her inten- 
tion of contributing the munificent sum of. 
20001. ; the Archbishop of Canterbury 
1000/.; the Bishop of London 10001, . 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has voted a grant of 10,0002.; the 
Society tor the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts 5000/.; the Church 
Missionary Society bas declared its inten- 
tion of contributing liberally to the same 
object; the Colonial Church Society has 
subscribed 4000. 

Society FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gospri.— During the summerand autumn, 
public meetings have been held in various 
parts of England and Ireland ; and to shew 
how entirely they have been sanctioned by 
the heads of our church, it is satisfactory 
to state, that they have been presided over 
by the following prelates in their respec- 
tive dioceses :—ILhe Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, York, Armagh, and Dublin; the 
Bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, 
Worcester, Exeter, Salisbury, Gloucester 
and Bristol, Herefurd, Lincoln, Norwich, 
R n Derry fhe number of 
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trict associations was, io 1838, 200; in 
1839, 310; and in 1840, 400. Income of 
the society from voluntary subscriptions 
during the last four years ;— 1836, 9407/ ; 
18637, 10,7521. ; 1858, 16,0687. ; 1859, 25.4437. 
The receipts up to the 3ist of October of 
the present year were 35,3001 

the Court of Queen's Bench has re- 
cently decided that overseers of the poor 
are not bound to inter the bodies of poor 
persons who do not die in a poor-house. 

Ratine or Cemetentes.—A case, “* The 
Queea v. St. Mary Abbott's, Kensington,” 
was decided in the Ccurt of Queen's 
Bench, establishing the liability of the 
trustees of general cemeteries to be rated 
for the reliet of the poor, notwithstanding 
they may sell vaults or burial places, as 
well as the privilege of single interments. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


New Cuvuren tx Eastrover, Brive- 
warer.—Muniricent Pirry.—io pursu- 
unce ofa requisition most numerously 
signed, the mayor called a public meeting 
ot the inhabitants of Bridgwater and its 
neighbourhood, on the 25rd of November, 
tor the purpose of receiving the proposal 
ofthe Rev. J. M. Capes, Curate of Ship- 
ton le Moyne, in Gloucestershire, to build 
a church in Eastover, at his own expense, 
provided a moderate endowment, without 
the aid of pew-retts, could be ratsed by 
subscription or otherwise for the support 
of the minister. The Lord Bishop of the 
diocese and a very lurge body of the clergy 
and laity were present, among whom we 
observed, the Chancellor of Lichfield, Rev 
Dr. Jetlrey, Rev. Henry Parsons, Rey. 
James Wollen, Rev. Henry Hawkins, Rev. 
J.H. Middleton, Rev. S. L. Jacob, Rev. 
John Poole, Rev. J. N. Shipton, Rev. N. 
Ruddock, Rev. James Nash, Rev. R. J. 
Luscombe, jun., Rev. J. J. Toogood, Rev. 
W. Gordon, Rev. W.H. George, Rev. W. 
Marshall, Rev. Olland Crosse, Rev. Mir. 
Nottidge, Rev. C, D. Saunders, Rev. Mr. 
Lowe, Rev. Mr. Oke, Rev. W. B. Buller, 
Rev. Mr. Wardroper, Rev. William Gress- 
well, Sir P. P. F. P. Acland, Bart., the 
Mavor ot Bridewater, Messrs. Sealy, F. 
Sealy, J. R. Poole, R. Woodland, .J. Bowen, 
lt. Symes, J. Toogood, G. Poole, Bath, 
Pain, Paramore, F. Axtord, H. Axford, 
H. N. Sealy, G. Sealy, Lindon, and many 
other inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood of allclasses. ‘The Lord Bishop 
of the diocese having taken the chair, in- 
troduced Mr. Capes to the meeting, when 
the rev. gentleman detailed an outline of 
his proposal; after which a series of reso- 
lutions were adopted for carrying out lis 
praisew orthy and munifice: tobjects. Seve- 
ral excellent addresses followed. Papers 
were then banded round, and the persons 
present put down their names as sub- 
scribers to the amount of 1,5902, and up- 
wards. upon the announcement of which 
Vir Canes came torward, and said, that 


THE MONTH. 


from the large amount which had already 
been subscribed, he should consider it cer. 
tain, thatasufficient sum would eventually 
be raised for the endowment, and he should 
therefore at once direct his architect to 
prepare his plans, and take the necessary 
steps forcommencing the work.—Abrid ged 
from the Dorset Chronicle. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The Staffordshire Advertiser says — 
“We have authority from the Archdeacon 
of Stafford to state that the individuals to 
whom he referred at the Diocesan Meeting 
held at Newcastle-under-Lyne, on the 
17th Nov., as having expressed their 
readiness to make donations in furtherance 
of an extension of the plans of the society, 
are the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, Mr. Wil- 
liam Evans, M.P. for North Derbyshire, 
und Mr. Matthew Gisborne, the two tor- 
mer ot whom have contributed 1000. each, 
and the latter 200/., as the commencement 
of a new fund for the Lichfield Diocesan 
Church Extension Society, and in anticipa- 
tion of the general appeal in its behalf, 
which, itis understood, will be made in 
the course of the next year throughout the 
diocese. Since the meeting, the venerable 
archdeacon has received a letter from the 
Rev. Robert Taylor, rector of Clitton 
Campville, announcing his intention of 
contributing 501. to the same important ob- 
ject. 

Licurirtp Diocrsan Cuurcn Exren- 
s10On Socivty.—ULhe friends of this excel- 
lent society will learn with great pleasure 
that another noble contribution has been 
madeto its funds. Samuel Evans, Esq., of 
Darley Abbey, Derbyshire, has given the 
sum of 9004, which makes the sum of .700/. 
from two families alone—the Gisbornes and 
kvanses —an example of Christian libera- 
lity well worthy of imitation. 


SUFFOLK, 

(he treasurers of the Charity for Re- 
lief of the Widows and Orphans of poor 
Clergymen in this County have received 
the liberal sum of 200/., with an injunction 
that it be entered on the books of the so- 
ciety as ‘* the donation of a deceased Sul- 
folk clergyman.” 

Cuartry Servoxn.—On Sunday, the 
29th ult., St. Lawrence Ilketsball church 
was re-opened, and a sermon was preached 
by the Rev. J. C. Stafford, perpetual 
curate and vicar of Mettingham, for the 
benefit of the Sunday-school. 

SURREY. 

Curistr Cuurcn, Surrey.—the poll 
on the question whether a church-rate of 
id. inthe pound should be granted, has 
taken place in this parish. On Friday, 18th 
Dec., the poll closed, when the numbers 
on the cross poll were:—For the church- 
rate, 317: avainst the church-rate, Oo}: 
total majority for the rate, 208, 
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Carcurster Diocesan Assocr1a1i0ox.— 
The Diocesan Association for the Diocese 
of Chichester held their anniversary meet- 
ing at Brighton on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day se’nnight. 

The committee met together for transact- 
ing the’ business of the society at one 
o'clock on Wednesday, at the National 
School House, Brighton, and was largely 
attended. There were present the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, the Earl of Chiches- 
ter, Earl Delawarr, the Archdeacons of 
Chichester and Lewes, the Revs. George 
Shiffher, — Simpson, KR. Allen, John 
Scobell, C. Hutchinson, H. Latham, 
— Pittman, and James M. Anderson, 
J. V. Shelley and — Trotter, Esqs., and 
many others. The meeting was private, 
and we are therefore not able to give any 
account of the proceedings, 

On Thursday, divine service was per- 
formed at St. Peter's church, when Arch- 
deacon Hare preached, 

The meeting was afterwards held at the 
Town Hall, where a large number of the 
clergy and gentry of the town and neigh- 
bourhood attended. 

the Bishop of Chichester took the chair, 
and addressed the meeting in favour of the 
institution, Which had been fostered by his 
predecessor, and to whose memory, he 
said, they could not pay a higher compli- 
ment than by following in his footsteps and 
cherishing an association which bad in a 
great measure emanated from him. 

lhe Secretary, Mr. Hooper, then read a 
statement of the accounts of the associ- 
ation; from which it appeared that the 
annual subscriptions during the past year, 
to the three objects which the association 
embraces, had been 12791. 9s. Gd. ; the do- 
nations, 872/. 47s. 6d. ; and of this, grants 


had been made to different parishes, of 


500, 2s. 6d. There remained, with the 


balance in hand of last year, the sum of 


2094/. and 32891. invested in 3 per cent., 
on the Clergy Aid account. The total sum 
received during the past year was 2053/. 7s. 
A comparative statement shewed, that in 
i858 the sum of 6911. had been received in 
annual subscriptions; in 1859, 1211/.; and 
In 1840, 12791. 

The report of the general committee which 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Manning, Secre- 
tary,gave a very safisfactory account of an 
examination of the pupils of the training- 
school at Chichester; and added, that it 
was in contemplation to establish a similar 
institution for school-mistresses. 

The Earl of Chichester (in moving the 
adoption and printing the report) warmly 
applauded the idea, and suggested that the 
locality of the school should be Brighton, 
which had the advantage of a large and 
active body of clergy, and was likely to 
furnish the greater number of mistresses. 

The Rev. J. S. M. Anderson, in second- 
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ing, gave the suggestion his approval; and, 
us far as he could,in the absence of the 
vicar, that of the whole body of clergy in 
Brighton. 

Mr. Trotter proposed the next resolu- 
tion:—IThat the general committee be re- 
quested to take immediate and active steps 
to promote the establishment of schools 
where, according to the report of the rural 
deans, they were required, 

lhe Rev. Mr. Manning seconded the 
resolution, 

The Dean of Chichester then proposed 
various alterations in the rules of the as- 
sociation, which were seconded by Mr. 
Simpson, and carried unanimously. 


Archdeacon Hare then proposed, and 
the Rev. Mr. Shiffmer seconded, the 
entrusting to the general committee of a 
memorial to be erected to the memory of 
the late Bishop,* which was carried, as 
was (on.the motion of the Rev. RK. Aoder- 
son) a vote of thanks to Archdeacen Hare, 
for the sermon be bad delivered that morn- 
ing at St. Peter’s church, and a resolution 
that itbe printed ; after which the meeting 
separated, having received the blessing of 
the right reverend chairman, 


WILTSHIRE. 


Sarissury Diocesan Boarp or Epv- 
CATION.—A meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee was holden on 8th Dee., at which 
were present Archdeacon Lear, A. Llussey, 
Kisq., G. E. Eyre, Esq., Rev. N. Smart, 
&c. The secretary reported the steps 
which bad been taken towards the estab- 
lishment of a training-school for mistresses 
in this city, and especially the gratifying 
intelligence of the appointment of a lady 
to superintend it. From the very high 
character of Mrs. Duncan, as derived from 
the testimony of many persons of the 
greatest respectability, we think there 1s 
no doubt that the institution will open 
under the most favourable auspices. That 
the imperfection of our parochial schools 
is mainly to be attributed to the want ofa 
supply of well-qualified teachers, is uni- 
versally admitted, and we cannot buthope 
that, under the blessing of God, this 
school may, in time, be the means of re- 
medying this evil, as far as school mis- 
tresses in this diocese are concerned. The 
object of the Diocesan Board of Education 
is to place promising young persons under 
a course of good instruction for one, two, 
or three years, in order to qualify them to 
become useful and efficient mustresses. 
Lodging and instruction will be provided 
gratuitously. For their board, the pupils 
will be required to pay 15/. for the Ist 
vear, and 14/. for the second and subse. 

* The memorial is a building for the training- 
school in Chichester, estimated at 2000/.; 1400/, 
already subscribed, 
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quent years. This sum will,in a few in- 
stances, be reduced by the allowance of 
what are called exhibitions, and the 
board would gladly reduce it in all cases, 
should the support they receive enable 
them to do so. It 1s confidently hoped 
that persons who have the ability, and feel 
the importance of promoting the cause of 
sound religious education among the poor, 
will select and send, at theirown expense, 
pupils to be trained in this valuable es- 
tablishment. Itis intended to open it on 
the 15th of January.—Salisbury Herald. 


COLONIAL. 


Jamaica, July, 1840.—The following gen- 
tlemen have been licensed to island cura- 
cies, by the Ven. Edward Pope, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Jamaica, and commissary 
of the Lord Bishop of the diocese, on the 
nomination of his excelleney the governor, 
viz.:—Rev. Samuel Henry Stewart, LL. D., 
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inthe parish of Manchester ; Rev. Richard 
Panton, B.A., in the parish of St. An. 
drew ; Robt. Robinson, B.A., in the pa. 
rish of St. Thomas-in-the-Vale; Rey. 
Daniel Fidler, in the parish of Westmore. 
land; Rev. Wm. Stearns, in the parish of 
St. Thomas-in-the-East; Rev. Richard 
Forbes, in the parish of St. George; Rey. 
Henry browne, in the parish of | relawny; 
Rev. John Kerr, inthe parish of St. Eliza. 
beth; Rev. George Frederick Waters, in 
the parish of St. Mary. 

August, 1840.—The Ven. the Archdeacon 
and Commissary has instituted the Rey, 
Charles Fred. Hall to the rectory of Port 
Royal, on the presentation of his excel- 
lency the governor, the said living having 
become vacant by the resignation of the 
Kev. Thomas Alves. And bis excellency 
has also been pleased to present Mr. Alves 
to the rectory of St. Dorothy, vacant by 
he resiguation of the Rev. C. F. Hall. 


ee ree ee ee ee 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


——————s 


The British MaGazixe being now publisbed at an office opened exclusively for 
the purpose, at No. 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, the Proprietors very respect- 
fully and earnestly request that all Communications for the Editor, Advertisements, 
Notices of Events and of New Publications, be addressed there only, 


Received ;—X.Z.- 


P.H.—W.—Mr. Winning—S.P.C.—L. de R.—Theta Lancas- 


triensis—F.A.G.—C.W.—(1.)—Mr. Austen—Mr. Barlow—A Layman—A Chureb- 


man—W .F.C.—L.C.E ; 


The Editor is sorry that, owing to the press of matter, he bas not been able to in- 


sert some papers, or comply with some requests, to which it would bave given him 
pleasure to attend. There is a great deal in type, which (although this num- 
ber contains eight pages more than the usual number) it was impossible to get in; 
among other things, “‘ F.”’ and “ An Old Lay Subscriber.” 


He is afraid that be has to apologize to several correspondents, beside one who 
inquires, for having at various times omitted to acknowledge the receipt of Poetry. 
Such omissions have always been liable to occur, owing to its being kept separate 
from the great mass of correspondence, and not being recollected at the moment of 
writing the Notices to Correspondents, 


Hi. G. is thanked for the alternatives which he allows, of which the Editor 
hopes to adopt the former ; but in fact be has not yet known bow to find leisure to 
read his communication, which it was quite obvious, from its size and the time of the 
month when it arrived, could not be inserted in this number. 


S. Tl C. is sincerely thanked for what he has done. 


The Editor feels very doubtful whether he has any right to interfere in such a 
matter as that stated by “ P."; but certainly it would be wrong to do so on the 
authority of an anonymous note, 


Will C, B, inform the Editor how a letter may be sent to him? 


Ihe note of interrogation respecting which a correspondent inquires, was part of 
the original letter, which was, the Editor believes, printed exactly according to the 
copy. 
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